
CLEANS SEPARATOR IN 2 MINUTES! 

The movie, "A Fast Worker,” shows how Dreft gets 
to the discs and hard-to-reach surfaces, and practi¬ 
cally f/ushes them clean ... no need for hard scrubbing! 


FOR ALL DAIRY UTENSILS! 

In this movie you can see for yourself how Dreft suds 
penetrate milk scum . . . cut grease easily . . . leave 
utensils shining clean! 



NOW! With Amazing dreft suds you get 
Cleaner Separator in ONE-THIRD THE TIME! 


HERE is the best, the most up-to-date, discovery 
for cleaning milking equipment—far easier 
and quicker than ever before! With Dreft, 
Procter & Gamble’s amazing Wetting Agent, 
it takes only 2 minutes—twice a day. Just 
think—that’s one-third the time taken by old, 
tiresome methods! 

With Dreft, there’s absolutely no hard brushing 
... no scouring—because Dreft’s unique action 
cuts grease easily—penetrates milk scum— 
banishes milk-stone. You’ll be surprised how 
grease floats away freely! 

HIGHER BUTTER FAT YIELD 

—MORE MONEY FOR YOUR PRODUCT! 

America’s leading dairy experts endorse this 
new method which not only saves time—but 
assures higher butter fat yield, better quality 
cream, and more money for your product. 

And Dreft is economical to use. The efficiency 
of its suds is long-lasting. After the separator 
is cleaned, you can use the same active solution 
on other dairy utensils. 

Wonderful for the milking machine, too. 
Clean it with Dreft and hot water after every 
milking. Use Dreft for dishwashing too—it 
makes dishes and glasses shine—even without 
wiping. Get Dreft at your store today. 

Currently available in Ontario, Metropolitan Montreal 
and the Prairie Provinces 
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Free Booklet! 

Just send your^ 

\\ .. 

your community. Address: 
Procter & Gamble, 1419 
Montcalm Street, Montreal, 
P.Q. Dept. C21 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
AMAZING SUDS 
DISCOVERY 


Made in Canada A Hymosol Product 



Every scene is interesting! See how grease rinses 
freely without scouring! Pails, cans, dippers come 
clean as a whistle with Dreft. 





















You take the inside track to outsize savings 
with a rugged, reliable Studebaker truck 


low maintenance cost—and, besides, you enjoy 
substantial gasoline and oil savings, thanks to in¬ 
tensive, continuous technical research in Stude- 
baker’s great scientific laboratories and on its ad¬ 
joining 800-acre, million-dollar proving ground. 

Outstanding in craftsmanship 

Today, as always, Studebaker trucks are built by 
painstaking master craftsmen. Many are mem¬ 
bers of unique Studebaker father-and-son teams. 

Demand for new Studebaker trucks is enor¬ 
mous— so see a nearby Studebaker dealer now. 


Y OU’RE sure of more profit from every dollar 
of your farm’s income, if it’s your good for¬ 
tune to have a soundly built, brilliantly engi¬ 
neered Studebaker truck doing your hauling. 

Yes, all over Canada, successful farm opera¬ 
tors have found that there’s nothing like a trust¬ 
worthy Studebaker truck to keep their transpor¬ 
tation costs down. 

Studebaker trucks pay their way handsomely 
every mile they work, year after year. 

Engineered to hold down upkeep 

That husky, heavy-duty-model Studebaker truck 
you see pictured above is the broad-shouldered 
leader of a remarkable postwar line of transport 
vehicles that also includes Studebaker’s one-ton 
and half-ton pick-up models. 

These Studebakers are full-fledged team-mates 
in structural soundness of more than 200,000 
heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks and light¬ 
weight Weasel cargo carriers that served with 
distinction at the fighting fronts during the war. 
This Studebaker stamina means exceptionally 


Builder of trucks you can trust 


Here’s Studebaker’s famous half-ton tfoupe Express 
pick-up—It’s tops in high quality. Its power plant is the 
sturdy Studebaker Econ-o-miser engine used in the war¬ 
time Weasel—and the same brilliant-performing engine also 
powers Studebaker’s popular one-ton pick-up. The heavy- 
duty-model Studebaker truck, in several wheelbases, is 
powered by Studebaker’s extra-smooth Hy-Mileage engine. 


The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
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WANT TO 
GO TO THE 
COAST? 




By 

G. E. VALENTINE 


The farmer who plans 
to switch from the 
hazardsof prairie 
agriculture to fruit 
growing in B.C. is 
well advised to sat¬ 
isfy himself on the 
following points 


Clockwise from six o'clock-' Gathering trash 
after pruning: picking; spraying; pruning; 
irrigating; all laborious physical work which 
makes up the fruit growers’ year. 

S O you’re thinking of 
leaving the prairies 
for the lush fruit¬ 
growing Okanagan 
Valley of British Colum¬ 
bia? Thousands of other 
“fugitives” have done so 
lately, and it’s a grand 
place to live in — but 
hadn’t you better make 
sure what you’re letting 
yourself in for before do¬ 
ing any bridge-burning? 

Those lovely orchard 
lands, for instance, will 
probably cost you a cool 
thousand dollars an acre; 
and it takes ten acres to 
make an average-sized 
farm. You may have 
heard that an apple 
farmer harvests a thou¬ 
sand boxes per acre, and 
done some delighted cal¬ 
culation on the basis of 
the four bucks a box you 
paid for those fancy De¬ 
licious apples—but don’t 
count on clearing four 
thousand dollars per acre 
per year. Rarely does land 
produce so heavily, and 
if you know any other 
kind of farming you must 
know that the producer 
is lucky if he gets half 
what the consumer has to 
pay. More of this later. 

For another thing, it’s 
a very different kind of 
farming in the Okanagan 
from what you're used to. 

Not much riding a tractor 
or implements here; in¬ 
stead, you have to climb 
around trees on 12 to 16- 
foot ladders, up and down, 
all day, for months at a 
time. Pruning in winter, 
thinning in late spring 
and summer, picking in 
the fall, it’s all ladder 
work; the last with a 
picking bag that holds 

up to fifty pounds of apples slung in front of your 
belt like an auxiliary stomach, and it gets mighty 
heavy by the time you’ve filled and emptied it a 
hundred times a day. 

Your hands have to be mighty busy too, as well 
as your feet. And the tops of those ladders are only 
about 5x10 inches in size and sometimes you have 
to stand right on top there with no visible means of 
support to reach a high limb—and brother, that 
ground can look awful hard and far away. . . . 

It’s all irrigated land, too; often there is no rain 
to speak of from May to September, and with irriga¬ 
tion supplied you at regular intervals from reservoirs 
of spring run-off water stored in the hills, you don’t 
need to worry about it. It’s a grand feeling, after 
prairie farming through the dry years, to be able to 
go out morning after rainless morning and gaily 
thumb your nose at the hot clear sky. But irriga¬ 
tion takes a bit of skill and experience. And you 
may find it strange to live in a country where even 
gardens have to be irrigated, where the heat is so 
great that they will wilt in a week, sometimes, 
between irrigations, and the un-irrigated wild country 
is semi-desert, with cactus and sagebrush flourishing, 
and the bunchgrass brown by July. 

O F course, if the summers are, hot, the winters are 
mild; in most of the Okanagan the winter tem¬ 
perature rarely goes down below zero, and the snow 
often lasts only a few weeks. Cars run all winter. The 
plentifulness of fruit is a year-round joy; you’ll 
experience a new high in taste-delight when you 
eat your first peach or apricot ripened on the tree. 

To have all the fruit you want to eat for nothing, 
with cantaloupe, grapes, tomatoes, and all kinds 
of vegetables easily grown, is worth a lot too. 

Because fruit farms are so small, neighbors are very 
close; although often the house on the next ten acres, 
obscured by the orchard trees, is harder to see than 
that of your prairie neighbor was a mile away. Be¬ 


cause of the thickness of population, a higher stand¬ 
ard of living is possible; electric light and running 
water are regular services in most Okanagan fruit¬ 
farming communities, towns are progressive and citi¬ 
fied, there is a general prosperous tone to the country. 

That present prosperity, though, may trap the un¬ 
wary. The Okanagan has one great advantage over 
the prairie; thanks to irrigation, crop failures are 
rare. But prices vary here just as they do anywhere 
else. Today the fruit farmer is sitting on top of the 
world, receiving up to $1.90 per box for some apples, 
16 cents a pound for cherries, and so on. But those 
are war prices. Back in 1938 and 1939, it was a very 
different story; a top of 65 cents for those same 
apples, with some varieties practically unsaleable, 
and five to six cents for cherries. 

IN fact, prices were low all through the thirties; 
* farmers sometimes got five cents a box or dumped, 
for an entire load of apples. That’s why the Okana¬ 
gan growers took a step unprecedented for farmers 
and in 1939 united in a valley-wide farmers’ union, 
the B.C. Fruit Growers’ Association, with their own 
selling agency, B.C. Tree Fruits Ltd., which cuts out 
price-cutting and controls the market by selling all 
the fruit grown in the valley—over 11 million pack¬ 
ages of it in 1944—over one desk. 

They have done well for the farmer in war years; 
it is hoped that if depression comes they’ll be able 
to hold prices from dropping quite so low again. For 
you can’t make much money growing apples for five 
cents a box, or even cherries for five cents a pound, 
and so on; there are too many expenses involved. 
Irrigation costs you $10 to $15 per acre per year, 
taxes somewhere around the same. Fertilizer almost 
as much—for it takes heavy applications of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers to keep these orchards producing. 
There’s $40 per acre per year right there—which 
means twelve cents expenses against every box of 


apples, roughly, and over one-half cent from every 
pound of cherries. 

Apples have to be sprayed too; it’s the only protec¬ 
tion against codling-moth worm. That alone costs six 
cents per box even in 1939, more like ten cents now. 
And then there is all the labor of pruning and irrigat¬ 
ing and discing and running furrows, of thinning— 
v/ith apples—and of picking. The latter costs four 
cents per box for apples, and 1% cents per pound 
with cherries, and other fruits in proportion, even in 
1939; it’s eight cents and 2% cents now. 

A LTOGETHER, the cost of growing a box of apples 
couldn’t be cut much lower than 40 cents per 
box in low-price days before the war, even with the 
utmost efficiency of production; many estimates put 
it at 50 to 60 cents a box. Not much for the farmer 
to make there, when the best apples sold for only 
65 cents; in fact, farmers in the thirties sometimes 
did not clear $50 per acre for hard work, and many 
w T ent behind. 

Today, of course, returns are well ahead of costs; 
if it cost 40 cents to produce a box of apples in 1939, 
it probably costs 70 cents now, and many prices are 
well over $1.00 a box. How long they’ll stay that high 
is another question. 

Of course, if they just stay that high for a few 
more seasons, one could quickly pay for an orenard; 
and real estate agents in the Okanagan will tell you 
airily, “What does it matter if you do pay a thousand 
an acre or more? Get a thousand boxes of fruit an 
acre, and unless there’s a very unusual drop, you can 
pay for the place in three years.” Which, in some 
conditions, is true; but there are two other things 
besides a possible price slump that can enter into 
the picture to make you sorry sucker bait very swiftly 
unless you are watchful. 

One of these is that the high prices for apples— 
Turn to page 96 
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Janis took a stance 
behind the wagon 
seat, then quietly 
urged the team for¬ 
ward . 


merits. “Won’t he be surprised to see us at Kelly’s 
Crossing!” 

Janis opened her mouth, then without speaking 
she turned and walked into the cabin with the eggs. 
Was it really six months since Hal had heard of the 
fabulous wages offered by the construction company 
building the highway through the mountains! Six 


Ski 


iplzy 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


J ANIS LEE was standing by the well straining the 
evening’s milk through a net curtain when the 
Webster boy rode into the yard. “You’re earlier 
than usual, aren’t you?” She smiled up at him 
and saw the look of excitement on his freckled face. 

“Yep, guess I am.” He didn’t dismount and go in 
search of twelve-year-old Carol to ogle; instead he 
extended the pail of fresh eggs that was payment 
for the milk. “We’re starting for Kelly’s Crossing 
in the morning so after tonight Ma won’t be needing 
any milk for a day or so. We’re going to the stam¬ 
pede!” 

“The stampede!” Young Don catapulted out of the 
sagging bam as though assisted by one of the bay 
team. 

“The stampede!” Carol raced from her hiding- 
place in the log-cabin. 

“Yep.” The Webster boy grew in his saddle. “They 
say that the highway is finished and everybody is 
going there to celebrate. Too bad you can’t go.” He 
smiled maliciously. “I’ll bet your father will be wait¬ 
ing there to get a ride back home with us.” 

With that innate reticence, that serene dignity 
and pride they always displayed before their loutish 
neighbor, brother and sister watched the Webster boy 
ride away with the full milk-can. Yet Janis knew 
that she must brace herself for the barrage they 
would let loose once they believed him beyond ear¬ 
shot. 

“Mother, let’s go to the stampede too! Everybody 
will be there—cowboys, Indians and miners. Let’s go 
and meet Dad at Kelly’s Crossing!” 

If only she could say yes! If only she need not 
crush that eager radiant look on their young faces! 
Dumb with misery she bent lower over the eggs as 
though counting them. She couldn’t hurt them to¬ 
night—she’d let them play about with the shiny new 
idea for a little while. They had so little to amuse 
them she must let them have this small joy over¬ 
night. 

“We haven’t seen Dad since March!” Don recalled 
now as he ran to replenish the 
mosquito-smudge beside the 
cow in the crude corral. “And 
even then he knew what he 
was talking about—he said that 
the highway would be finished 
near the end of summer. I won¬ 
der what kind of work he got.” 

“He wanted to drive a tractor, 

I remember,” Carol expertly 
shot the poplar-poles in place 
that closed the corral and hap¬ 
piness was in all her move- 


long, lonely 
months since 
he’d exclaimed ex¬ 
citedly, “I can make a 
thousand dollars this 
summer, Janis! It’ll be 
tough on you alone with 
the youngsters, but think 
what the money will mean to 
us! Decent clothes, a radio, some 
machinery and maybe lumber to 
build a better house!” 

A thousand dollars. It loomed as large 
as a million! Decent clothes—tears came to 
her eyes at the prospect—after four years of 
cast-offs. A radio—to be part of the world again! 

A better house to replace the leaky log hut! 

The spring and early summer hadn’t been too 
tough without him. She and the children had 
plowed some land and planted potatoes and other 
root vegetables; fought off a grass fire when their 
nearest neighbors—the Websters three miles away— 
had let a clearing-blaze get out of control; they had 
dragged the bay team out of 
a treacherous piece of mus¬ 
keg, and once for seventeen 
terrible hours they had lost 
Katrina. Katrina, the dreamy- 
eyed little cow that resembled 
a patchwork quilt and was 
their most precious possession. 

No, things hadn’t been too bad 

at all—except not hearing from Hal. Yet cut off as 
they were how could she? That’s why the Webster 
boy’s report about the completion of the highway 
and the celebrations had been such a surprise. In 
the strangest manner news filtered through the 
bushland, over the Peace River and deep into the 
interior where only a handful of settlers lived. 

Don’s bare feet pattered 
across the hard, earthen floor. 
“Mother, this is Tuesday—let’s 
go tomorrow early — even be¬ 
fore the Websters!” 

Carol followed quickly and 
lent her weight. “Yes, let’s beat 
them. Just this once!” 

Janis could understand their 
desire to triumph over their 
neighbors for with one excep¬ 
tion the Websters were much 
better off. They had a larger 


house and better one and they had a good deal more 
land cleared and under cultivation. Not that it mat¬ 
tered about the land—it was too difficult to trans¬ 
port grain down to the railhead nearly two hundred 
miles away. Both Hal and the Webster men had 
made that bitter discovery four years ago when the 
land had yielded such a bountiful harvest—a harvest 
garnered by the most primitive methods since it had 
been impossible to get farm implements into this 
remote district. It had taken the men nine days to 
make the return trip with exhausted horses, worn-out 
wagons, and the money received for their produce 
negligible in the face of such transportation 
difficulties. 

“Maybe we could even leave tonight!” Don cried 
impulsively. 

“Mother, let’s make a head-start . . .” 

“Just a minute,” Janis cautioned, alarmed at the 
speedy race of their enthusiasm. “Have you both for¬ 
gotten how long it took us to travel in here from 
Kelly’s Crossing, and what a hard trip it was?” 

They met her eyes unflinchingly. “No.” 

II OW could they ever forget that grueling journey 
* * by wagon after Hal, beaten by years of drought 
in the southern part of Alberta, had taken up unseen 
land in the Peace River District! 

“But we’re older now,” Carol pointed out. 

“And Kelly’s Crossing is only sixty-five miles away,” 
Don reminded. 

They were driving her to it! Janis avoided their 
eyes as she blurted, “We can’t go! It would take a 
couple of days’ travel. Where and how would we live 
when we got there?” 

“We could live in the wagon—under the canvas if 
it rained—like we did when we came here.” 

“No. It’s no use,” she sighed. “I wish that we could 
go. I’d like to see something besides bush and the 
Websters, believe me. But we couldn’t leave Katrina 
that long alone.” 

There was no skirting that fact—they could not 
leave Katrina. She had been bought at such great 
cost—Hal’s gold watch and Janis’ last good dress— 
and had been their mainstay all through the 
winter—particularly after the Websters’ cattle 
had drifted before a terrible five-day bliz¬ 
zard and never been seen since. Katrina 
was the one thing that gave the Lee 
family superiority over their neighbors 
and even for so marvellous an event 
as a stampede she could not be 
neglected. 


With all her soul Janis 
prayed that her husband 
be given back fait(i in 
himself 


Watching her chil- ^ 
dren’s faces grow dull • 
with disappointment Janis' 
heart shook as she considered the 
great injustice she was doing them. 

Once it had seemed to her that raising children on 
virgin land, teaching them a sound appreciation of 
the rewards of their labor and the subsequent in¬ 
stillation of country pride and true national loyalty, 
had been the ideal upbringing. But that was before 
Hal had settled so far from civilization and it was 
cruel to deny them the simple pleasure of the 
stampede. 

They sat, two dejected figures in faded, worn over¬ 
alls on the broken steps of the log-cabin and stared 
Turn to page 52 
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T HE loss from wheat rust | 
which farmers sometimes 
have to bear is a man¬ 
made cross. The wild 
wheats of primitive times were 
probably not seriously attacked 
by rust. But when men devel¬ 
oped more palatable sorts of 
wheat, the rust parasite en¬ 
dorsed human preferences and 
rust damage multiplied as the 
acreage of high grade wheat 
increased. Furthermore, density 
of population facilitates the 
spread of epidemics, as humans 
first discovered in the medieval 
ravages of the plague. When the plains region from 
Texas to Saskatchewan became one vast wheat field, 
the result was the rust epidemic of 1904. 

The solution was fairly obvious. Some rust resistant 
wheat like the well known Durum, or the little 
known emmer, a wild, Palestinian species with noth¬ 
ing else to recommend it, could be crossed on a high 
grade wheat variety. Sooner or later one of the 
progeny would be found which combined the disease 
resistance of one parent with the quality of the 
other. But success was elusive. Like the familiar 


n I 


RUST 

PROOF ? 

Will present-day rust resistant varieties con¬ 
tinue to provide adequate protection ? ■ 

to macaroni wheats, others to emmer wheats, 
while still others attack all three types of wheat 
indiscriminately. *|||||_ 

Before a new rust-resistant wheat is released for dis¬ 
tribution it is subjected to years of rigorous testing to 
make certain that it is resistant to all the races of the rust 
that are known to occur in the region in which it is to be 
grown. It is therefore known with certainty that none of the 
races that are at all common will attack the new variety. 
But it is always possible that there exists in small amounts 
somewhere in such a vast territory as say, North America, a race 


U rust, the more dangerous of the 
1 two rusts that parasitize wheat 
J in the plains region. Thatcher, 
the first to be released, though 
jl highly resistant to stem rust, 
has no resistance whatever to 
I leaf rust. The varieties that fol- 

I lowed Thatcher—Apex, Renown, 

*1 Regent, and Redman in Can¬ 

ada; Rival, Pilot, Cadet, and 
others in the United States— 
ft showed high resistance to stem 

rust and all except Apex 
: possessed a moderate resistance 

to leaf rust. 

Do these varieties show the 
same degree of resistance to stem rust 
now as they did when they were dis¬ 
tributed to farmers ten or a dozen 
years ago? The answer is that their 
resistance to stem rust is much the 
same today as it was then despite 
the fact that a considerable change 
has occurred in the physiologic 
races of the rust since they came 
into cultivation. 

There is no guarantee, how- 



that is capable of attacking and damaging the 

new variety. If such a race should exist, it is 

likely to come into contact with the new wheat 

sooner or later; and when that happens the race 

may spread rapidly and, perhaps, gain general 

distribution throughout the region in which the IMA 

new wheat is grown. The new variety will then • 

no longer be a rust-resistant wheat—not because fill 

it has lost any of its resistance, but because a • i II 

new' and parasitically different strain of rust 

has become predominant. 

Even if no such parasitic strain of the rust 
existed when the new variety was distributed, 
it is still possible that it might come into exist¬ 
ence sooner or later—for rusts, like all other 
living things, have to some extent the power of 
adjusting themselves to new conditions. If they 
did not have that pow'er, there would probably be no rusts in exist¬ 
ence at the present time. Most rusts, like higher 
plants and animals, have at one phase of their 
life cycle a sexual stage. Looked at from the 
evolutionary point of view the function of sex is 
to increase the variability of the organism—to 
ensure that all its various potentialities have a chance of 
coming into play. 

Now, the sexual stage of stem rust occurs in that phase of * 
the life cycle spent on the barberry, and it is therefore in this 4 , 
connection that the barberry is of importance. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that a much greater variety of 
physiologic races occurs on rusted barberry than on rusted ? 
wheat. If all the common barberry present in North 
America were destroyed, we would still have stem rust, 


horse-donkey cross the second generation did not 
lend itself to perpetuation. 

Finally in 1916 E. S. McFadden made his historic 
cross between Marquis and Yaroslav emmer, and 
about the same time Dr. H. K. Hayes made his first 
macaroni-bread wheat crosses. Those who built on 
McFadden’s work eventually produced Renown, 

Regent and other varieties. From Dr. Hayes’ material 
have come varieties like Thatcher. Workers borrow¬ 
ing from both sources have produced Apex, New- 
thatch and other varieties. From their combined 
efforts the wheat farmer has been delivered from the 
nightmare of rust. 

The plant breeders and plant pathologists who 
have devoted years to the production of these new 
varieties are not infrequently asked the question: 

“Are your new varieties resistant for all time or will 
they lose their resistance in a few years?” It is a 
question that may bring a frown 
or a puzzled smile to the face of _ 

the expert—for it is one he has By T. J(_ 

often asked himself. Dominion Rust Research Laboratory 

Usually the answer goes some¬ 
what like this: “They will not lose any resistance they 
have at the present time, but that is not to say that 
they will be resistant indefinitely. How long they 
will remain resistant will depend on the ability or 
inability of the rust to develop new strains that will 
attack them.” 


CTUALLY, the question can only be answered by 
■ time, for no one knows the answer. There is, how- 





but the chances of new races 
originating would be greatly 
minimized. 


This variety was distributed to Aus¬ 
tralian farmers in 1938 as a variety 
with adequate resistance to the 
stem-rust races present in Australia. 
Its resistance did, indeed, prove ade¬ 
quate for a number of years. In 1941, 
however, it rusted heavily in certain 
areas and a year or two later it had 
to be classed' among varieties sus¬ 
ceptible to stem rust. The reason 
for its sudden loss of resistance was 
the rise to prominence of a stem- 
rust strain not previously known in 
Australia. 

As stated earlier, the leaf-rust 
resistance of our new wheats was 
never as great as 
their resistance to 
stem rust; and to¬ 
day it is appreci¬ 
ably less than it 
was when they were 
distributed. The reason is not to be found in any 
change in the varieties themselves which are kept 
to type by the efforts of our agronomists and pure- 
seed growers. Rather it is to be found in the appear¬ 
ance of a number of new strains of leaf rust that 
have greater powers of parasitizing the new wheats 
than the strains that were common when these 
wheats were produced. 

It may be that these rust strains were already in 
existence, though quite rare, when the varieties 
first came to be grown. It may be that they have 
come into being during the last dozen years or so. 
Fortunately, leaf rust has not anywhere nearly the 


ever, in existence a large fund of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the nature of rusts and other microorgan¬ 
isms that can form the basis of intelligent specula¬ 
tion. 

Most species of microorganisms are made up of 
different strains. These look alike but differ in their 
habits or products. Thus, for example, in Penicillium 
notatum, the mold that produces penicillin, there 
are several strains that differ in the quantity and 
the quality of compound they produce. There are at 
least four penicillins produced, known as F, G, K, 
and X, and various strains of the organism differ 
greatly in the amounts of the different penicillins 
they produce. 

In the yeasts, certain forms that look alike differ 
greatly in their capacities to manufacture the 
different vitamins of the B complex. Likewise, 
yeast strains differ very considerably in their effi- 
. ■......... 


A NOTHER way in which 
new strains of rusts may 
come into existence is by a 
process called “mutation.” 
Mutations occur now and then 
in most organisms, in higher 
plants giving rise to new types 
known as “sports.” Almost any 
gladiolus fan will be able to 
name one or two varieties of 
that plant that are supposed 
to have originated in this * 
way. Mutations are def¬ 
initely known to .M 


The early summer stage is passed 
on the barberry plant. A portion 
of a barberry leaf showing the clus¬ 
ter-cup stage of the rust organism’s 
cycle. 


occur in the 
T rusts, and 
they, therefore, 
represent another 
'=fp ?r source of danger to the 
new rust-resistant varie¬ 
ties. 

In view of these powers of adjustment 
of the rust organism it is clear that any 
rust-resistant cereal variety is subject to 
a hazardous existence. It is hence of inter¬ 
est to examine briefly how the rust- 
resistant varieties thus far distributed 
have stood up against the concerted attack 
of the numerous parasitic strains that 
make up the rust organism. 

The rust-resistant wheats thus far dis¬ 
tributed to farmers were primarily pro- 


seem specially adapted Rutt wint „, over ort , tu bbie ' duced to withstand the ravages of stem 


Turn to page 44 
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S HEEP are not a prominent 
feature of the rural landscape 
in Canada. The truth of the 
matter is that Canadians do 
not appear to like especially either 
mutton or lamb. We produce less 
than 20 per cent of the wool we 
use. In other words, we use around 
60 to 75 million pounds of wool per 
year, of which we import around 50 to 60 million 
pounds. 

Early in the war, Britain purchased the wool clips 
of New Zealand, Australia and South Africa, where 
the combined sheep population is normally more than 
150 million, or about one-quarter of the entire world 
sheep population. World wool production is around 
2.5 to three billion pounds, of which the United 
Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
ordinarily provide about 1,300 million pounds or more. 

Most of the world’s surplus wool in the five major 
wool exporting countries (Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Uruguay and Argentina), accumulated 
during the war to the credit of the United States and 
Great Britain. By thp end of the war, a large quantity 
of wool was thus piled up, which it had been esti¬ 
mated would require 12 years to absorb, even if the 
main consuming countries, other than Germany and 
Japan, increased their buying of Dominions’ wool by 
20 per cent. Before World War II, European and 
Japanese markets absorbed a billion pounds of wool 
each year. Taking the five-year period 1934-38, and 
the saleable wool surplus from main wool-producing 
countries, Great Britain bought 27 per cent, Prance 
and Belgium 29 per cent, Germany 12 per cent, the 
rest of Europe 12 per cent, Japan 10 per cent, the 
United States six per cent, and other countries four 
per cent. 

World stocks of wool are now heavy. Delegates from 
13 interested countries met in London in November, 
1946, to review the world situation of apparel wool. 
Total world stocks of apparel wool, as of June 30, 
1946, were estimated at approximately five billion 
pounds, grease basis. More that half of this was in 
the hands of governmental organizations, or an, 
amount almost equal to one year’s production. It 
was recognized, however, that world wool statistics 
are now not entirely reliable, and unanimous agree¬ 
ment was reached that a wool study group on an 
international basis should be organized. 

On the other side of the picture is the fact that the 
demand for wool has been quite unexpected during 
the postwar period. European countries have been 


buying heavily of the cheaper grades. Prices 
have been very high. At the Melbourne, 
Australia, December wool sales, a bale of 
greasy superfine Merino wool sold for $1.62 
a pound to U.S. buyers. The grower, who 
marketed 85 bales, averaged around 81 cents 
per pound for his entire clip. It appears now 
that in view of heavy current demands, the 
world surplus may disappear in substanti¬ 
ally less than the twelve or thirteen years 
previously estimated. Nevertheless, this surplus pre¬ 
sents a formidable problem, notwithstanding Aus¬ 
tralian sheep losses estimated at around 23 per cent 
during the period of 1943-46, as a result of severe 
drought. 

S HEEP men are not solely concerned, however, with 
present and prospective surpluses of wool, which 
have arisen due to interference with normal dis¬ 
tribution during the war years. They have also to con¬ 
sider the increasing competition which wool must 
meet from the newer synthetic fibres and textile 
materials. 

These new, competitive fibres have been developed 
for the most part since 1919, and a large proportion 
of them since 1939. Artificial silk, called rayon for the 
first time in 1924, has a history going back nearly 
100 years, and was the first important competitor 
of silk, the development of which began in China, 
2,400 years B.C. Cotton was woven by hand for thou¬ 
sands of years, until the develop¬ 
ment of mechanical methods in 
the 18th century. The use of wool 
for clothing emerged long ago from 
the sheep skin era and the fur of 
other animals has been in use for 
clothing since the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Competition between the older 
(natural) and the newer (syn¬ 
thetic) fibres is now very keen 
and is due to become even keener. 
This competition is developing, not 
alone between synthetic and na¬ 
tural fibres, 
but between 
each of these 
and mixtures 
of the two; 
and the time 
has arrived 
when, instead 
of endeavor¬ 
ing to invent 
and develop synthetic fibres to 
equal the natural fibres, the lat¬ 
ter must now be improved and 
developed to keep pace with the 
synthetics. 

Today, textiles are being manu¬ 
factured, or are about to be 
manufactured commercially from 
coal (nylon), milk (aralac), glass 
(fibreglass), coal, salt and gas 
(binyon), petroleum and brine 
(selon), peanuts (sarelon), corn 
(zein), chicken feathers (un¬ 
named) , and perhaps some other materials. In some 
cases these synthetics are manufactured by com¬ 
bining artificial or natural fibres with plastics, 
until almost every use involving combinations of 
color, sheerness, beauty, warmth, non-inflamma¬ 
bility, durability and sturdiness is served. New color 
combinations, fabrics that do not muss easily and 
seldom need ironing, curtains, drapes and bed¬ 
spreads, as well as industrial materials, are all here 
today and more are on the way. 

These new developments present an undoubted 
challenge to the sheep men from the major wool 
exporting countries. At least some of them are tak¬ 
ing up this challenge. A Wool Use Promotion Fund 
is being built up in Australia, based on the Wool 
Use Promotion Act of 1945 and the Wool (Contribu¬ 
tory Charge) Assessment Act 1945. Under this legis¬ 
lation five per cent of the amount realized from the 
sale of an estimated 1946-47 clip of three million 
bales will go into the fund, and might realize for 
this year £3.4 million Australian (£1 Australian— 
$3.22). United States sheep men of the south are 
urging new and improved wool breeds, and it is to 
be expected that the world sheep and wool industry 
will gradually awaken to the necessity for making 
the most of the natural advantages of wool. 

In Canada, strange as it may seem, and rela¬ 
tively small as our sheep industry is, research work 
is fully abreast of and in some respects in advance 
of similar work in other kinds of livestock. An 


By 

H. S. 
FRY 


Wool research and 
promotion are fund¬ 
amental to success¬ 
ful competition w ith 
synthetic fibres. 
The new Dominion 
Wool Research 
Laboratory at Leth- 
bridse seeks im¬ 
provement in fleece 
weisht and quality. 


illustration of this is the Wool Research 
Laboratory which has recently been estab¬ 
lished at the Dominion Experimental 
Station, Lethbridge. This laboratory is the 
direct result of the work of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee on Wool of the National Sheep 
Committee, and the recommendation for 
a laboratory for the study of wool goes 
_ back to 1937. Actual work on the labora¬ 
tory was begun in the fall of 1944, and 
work on wool was begun in the new laboratory in 
the spring of 1946. Credit for early work in wool 
research in Canada also goes to the Associate Com¬ 
mittee on Wool of the National Research Council, 
but gradually the organization of research work 
between this organization and the Dominion De¬ 
partment of Agriculture is being sensibly arranged 
so that production problems are being shifted to 
the Department of Agriculture, and industrial 
problems to the National Research Council. 

'T’HE central problem in wool research, from the 
* point of view of the producer and breeder, is the 
study of the wool fibre, and of fleece weight. This 
is the work under way at Lethbridge and under the 
guidance of Dr. Carl Rusmussen, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent in charge of Animal Husbandry work at 
the station, and also in charge of the Wool Research 
Laboratory when I visited the laboratory some 
time ago. Working with Dr. Rasmussen in the 
laboratory is S. B. Slem, wool specialist; and also 
interested in these research studies from the angle 
of sheep production and management are Frank 
Whiting (Animal Nutrition), and W. M. MacNaugh- 
ton (Production and Management). 

Work in sheep improvement and breeding has 
been under way in western Canada for quite a few 
years, and some work with wool was previously 
done, though seriously hampered by inadequate 
facilities. At the present time, the laboratory serves 
as a tie-up of four institutions, the Dominion Ex¬ 
perimental Station at Swift Current, the Range 
Experiment Station at Manyberries, the University 
of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon, and the Lethbridge 
station. For convenience, the 34x44-foot laboratory 
building is also used as headquarters for the animal 
husbandry work of the station, but its real func¬ 
tion is the work in wool research. The various 
rooms in the building, aside from the ofiices, are 
designed for different purposes, and through them 
the raw wool passes progressively until the final 
determinations are possible on the scoured and 
thoroughly dried wool. 

Turn to page 48 


Left: The fleece-breaking machine does 
just what its name suggests. Next below: 
The scouring tubs, five of them, clean out 
the dirt from the wool. Bottom: This 
electrical drier brings the wool to absolute 
dryness. fT-ethbridfre Exper. St'n. photo. 
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Starting a new serial, the story 
of a thoroughbred show dog 
and a boy who was given the 
job of teaching him the ways 
of the woods 


HE bull Danny was trailing 
had travelled slowly for the 
last mile. Danny mounted a 
little knob, where the bull had 
apparently stopped, and looked 
ahead. The next tracks were 
eight feet beyond. From that 
point the bull had run. Danny 
raised the thirty-thirty carbine to his 
shoulder, and slipped the safety off. 
When he went forward again he walked slowly and 
quietly. For he knew that here the bull had scented 
Old Majesty, and started to run for his life. 

Forty feet farther on, the tracks of a monster bear 
emerged from the beeches and joined those of the 
bull. Danny knelt, and laid his spread hand in the 
bear’s paw mark. The imprinted track was longer 
and wider than his hand. Old Majesty! Danny rose 
and skulked on, careful to break no twig, rustle no 
leaf, and make no other noise that might reveal 
his coming. A hundred times he had stalked this 
great bear whose name had become a legend. But 
this time he might get the shot that he had so long 
awaited. Then, a hundred feet ahead, Danny saw 
what he was looking for. 

The bull lay on its back in a little forest glade. Its 
head was twisted grotesquely under its body, and 
one lifeless foreleg thrust crookedly upward. Danny 
stood still, peering through the trees for some sign 
of the monster bear that had won another victory 
against the human beings with whom it was eternally 
at war. But all he saw was the wind-rustled trees 
and the dead bull. The bear, with his customary cun¬ 
ning, had put a safe distance between himself and the 
dangerous rifle in Danny’s hands. 

Danny went forward, and looked down at the fine 
young Holstein. The bull’s neck had been broken by a 
single blow from a sledge-hammer paw, and there 
was a hole in its belly where Old Majesty had started 
to eat. 

“Wonder how Mr. Haggin’ll like this,” Danny 
murmured to himself. “Another bull gone.” 

He looked again at the bull, dead scarcely ten 
minutes and fifteen hundred pounds of good beef. 
But it was Mr. Haggin’s, not his. Still, it would be a 
neighborly act to see that it didn’t spoil. Danny bled 
the bull, and ripped its belly open with a knife so it 


On an overhanging shelf of rock., huge, 
monstrous. Old Majesty stood at bay. 


to impress him and was 
always worth another 
look. 

Mr. Haggin’s carefully 
nurtured acres stretched 
as far as the eye could 
see. Thoroughbred cattle 
grazed in the elaborately fenced 
pastures, and blooded horses 
snorted in the paddocks. Mr. Haggin’s 
grey barns, big as all the other barns in 
the Wintapi put together, rose in the centre 
of the estate and beside them were the six 
miniature mansions Mr. Haggin had built for 
the families of the six men who worked his farms. 
Mr. Haggin’s house, a huge, white-gabled one pro¬ 
tectively suiTounded by imported blue spruces, was 
some distance from all the rest. Danny eyed it, then 
forgot everything but the red dog that was coming 
toward him. 


Illustrated by 

CLARENCE TILLENIUS 

A shining, silky red from nose to tail, the dog was 
trotting up the path Danny was walking down. His 
eyes were fixed on Danny, and his tail wagged gently 
a couple of times. Ten feet away he stood still, his 
finely chiselled head erect and his body rigid. Spell¬ 
bound, Danny returned the dog’s gaze. He knew dogs, 
having owned and hunted with hounds since he was 
old enough to do anything. The red dog was not a 
hound—Danny knew vaguely that it was called an 
Irish setter—but never before had he seen any dog 
that revealed at first glance all the qualities a dog 
should have. Danny walked forward, and knelt to 
ruffle the red dog’s ears. 

“Hi boy,” he said. “How are you. Red?” 


THE red dog quivered, and raised a slender muzzle 
* to sniff Danny’s arm. For a moment Danny petted 
him, then straightened up. When callers came visit¬ 
ing him, he didn’t like his hounds played and tam¬ 
pered with. It spoiled them, made them harder to 
handle. And certainly Mr. Haggin wouldn’t want this 
red dog played with either. When Danny walked on 
the red dog kept pace, walking beside and looking up 
at him. Danny pretended not to notice, and went 
straight to the horse barn where Robert Fraley, Mr. 
Haggin’s overseer, was directing two grooms who were 
saddling two restive horses. Robert Fraley hailed him. 

“What do you want?” 

Danny stiffened. Sometimes he just didn’t like the 
way that Fraley acted, as though he owned the place 
and Danny was just dirt under his feet. And his 
business was with Mr. Haggin. [Turn to page 67 


h 

JIM KJELGAARD 


wouldn’t bloat. Keep¬ 
ing the rifle ready, 
for he was afraid of 
the bear, he backed 
away from the bull’s 
carcass and started 
off through the 
beeches. 

With the shuffling, 
loose-kneed gait of 
the born woodsman 
he walked mile after 
mile, through the 
beeches, past the 
clearing where, by 
the grace of Mr. Hag¬ 
gin, he and his father 
were allowed to live, 
over the bridge at 
Smokey Creek, and 
on to the edge of Mr. 
Haggin’s Wintapi 
estate. Danny stop¬ 
ped there. He had 
seen it before. But 
the sight of such 
luxury never failed 
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N O doubt the cheapest and by far the most 
abundant source of power and still the least 
used, is the wind. Man has had sailing ships 
on the sea, and windmills on the land, but 
it’s always the same old story. They are fine when 
the wind blows, but both the ships and the pumps 
stop during calm spells. 

There is one form of wind power, however, that 
has proven very useful, and that is the wind-electric 
farm lighting plant. They can, by the use of storage 
batteries, provide both light and power when the wind 
blows and during short calm spells too. Given a well 
designed propeller and a specially made generator, 
winds from seven to thirty miles per hour can gener¬ 
ate a good flow of current. In gales of over thirty-five 
miles per hour, the older types should be turned out 
of the wind. The newest ones shut down automatically 
eliminating the possibility of damage from boisterous 
weather. 

The answer to the question of what to do in calm 
spells is the use of a good set of storage batteries. Let 
us compare the wind-driven generator to a wind- 
driven well pump, and the storage batteries to a water 
tank set high in the air. The bigger the pump or the 
generator, the quicker it will fill the tank or the bat¬ 
teries. The bigger the tank or the batteries, the more 
water or the more electric power they will hold. 

How long the supply of water or current will last 
will depend on two things—the size of your tank or 
your batteries, and the amount of water or current 
you draw. But here is an important point. The more 
water you use, the more value you will get from your 
water system, and the same applies to your electric 
current. It is very nice to have even one bright light 


The satisfaction 


that came to our 


farm household 


through 


Some practical 
farm 



small towns and villages have, for 
many of their plants only run 
- . from sunset to midnight. It will 

give bright, clear, silent and odor¬ 
less light, and power enough for 
* the washing machine, electric 
iron, radio, water pump and small 
motors for the farm machine 
shop. 

It is advisable to explain a little 
about voltage for you. In your 
car or truck, there is a six-volt 
system. That is enough power to 
supply two bright headlights, 
several smaller lights, toot the 
horn, wipe the windshield, drive 
the heater motor and perhaps 
run a radio. In other words, it 
can supply light and limited 
power from one end of your car 
to the other, or about fifteen feet. 

If you should try to lead two 
wires from your car to a light in 
the barn a hundred yards away, 
the light would be very dim. To 
have power enough to get around 
most farm yards, you need more than six volts. Most 
farm plants are 32 volts. Most cities are from five, 
ten or up to fifteen miles across. Thirty-two volts 
would not be strong enough to travel that far, so they 
use 110 volts. . 

Now, if you have a big waterfall two or three hun¬ 
dred miles away, even 110 volts current isn’t strong 
enough to come that far without a great deal of what 


calculations 


made by 


T. L. SHEPHERD 


the more use you make of it, the more benefit you’ll 
get. 

If the wind blows an average of one day or more 
out of every five in your district, then the chances are 
that a well designed and well balanced wind-electric 
plant will probably provide by far the cheapest source 
of electrical power for most farms and ranches. The 
only better form is “power” or “hydro line.” 



It seems to me that I heard a great deal about 
rural electrification before the last election, but very 
little since. Let me tell you just how that stands. In 
the first place you have to have at least three farms 
to each mile of power line, so if you live in a district 
where the farms average more than half a section 
in size, you might just as well forget about a power 
line. They are fine for fruit, dairy or truck farms, 
like they have in parts of Manitoba and Ontario and 
some of the valleys in British Columbia, but out on 
the open plains it just isn’t practical. Therefore, if 
there are any vacant farms, big farms or small 
ranches between your place and the power line, you 
might as well forget about hydro power, for there 
won’t be a line out your way in your lifetime. 


over the dining room table, but far < 
better to have good lights all over 
the home and farmyard, with power 
to spare to run the washing ma¬ 
chine and iron, and even to pump 
water too. Well, there is plenty of 
power in the wind if we want to use it. 

There are two very outstanding things 
about farm electric plants. The first is 
that I have yet to learn of a case where 
a person has sold his plant and gone 
back to other forms of light, and the 
second is that I have still to hear of a 
case where a plant has been traded in 
on a smaller one. This is especially true 
of the batteries. Once you in- 
| N. stall a plant, you’ll keep 

finding more and more 
\ uses for both light 

and power, and 


T HE next question is: “What will a farm electric 
plant cost and what will it do?” Those questions 
have some bearing on each other, for you can do 
more with a more expensive plant than with a small 
one. But a good useful outfit will cost somewhere 
between $500 and $1,000. 

If the batteries are given good care, they should 
last seven years or more, and both the engine and the 
wind electric will last longer. Although the first cost 
may seem a little high, it should really be spread over 
that time, making it only from $100 to $150 a year. 

What it will do is to provide a twenty-four hour a 
day service, 365 days a year, which is more than many 


A modern style of wind driven 
electric plant with fine 
clearance over 
surrounding 
features. 



we call “line loss.” So, by the use of transformers, 
they “step it up” to perhaps as high as 22,000 volts, 
and when it gets to the city limits, they “step it down” 
again to 110 volts. 

Here is another thing to remember. The brightness 
of your light is not controlled by the number of volts. 
A six-volt headlight on your car or truck may be far 
brighter than the 110-volt bulbs in a city home. It 
is necessary to use the higher voltage to get the several 
hundred yards of distance around 
most farm yards, for once you have 
electric lights in your house, you’ll 
certainly want them all over the yard 
too. 

If you have a bright farm boy 
around the place, he may want to 
get an old car generator, whittle out 
a propeller from a piece of two-by- 
six, then wire up the generator to a 
switch and circuit-breaker and on 
to a car battery. He could then hook on a few six-volt 
bulbs, yes, and even get a couple of bright lights—at 
times. It may be a mighty fine thing for the boy to 
do, it won’t cost much, and he’ll learn a lot about 
electricity and wiring—the hard way. But if you have 
a fair sized farm and want lights in every room of 
the house, down in the barn and out in the shed too, 
don’t stop at six volts. Get a wind-driven 32-volt 
plant, a good set of batteries, and do the job right 
while you are about it. 

D ID somebody ask, “Why stop at thirty-two volts? 

Why not go to 110?” I’ll tell you why. It costs too 
much, for each cell of a battery puts out only two 
volts, regardless of how big the cell might be. You 
must remember that your car or truck battery is a 
battery that has three cells in it. Three cells of two 
volts each makes the six-volt system. 

The lighting plan battery is like that too. Each of 
those big glass jars, even those as big as a milk pail, 
still gives just two volts. Each cell may cost up to 
fourteen dollars or more, or the sixteen needed to 
make the thirty-two volts will cost more than $200, 
depending on the size. Now, if a 110-volt plant is 
wanted, it is necessary to have not just sixteen, but 
fifty-five cells. They would still cost $14 or more each, 
making a total of nearly $800 instead of just over 
$200, so buyers usually settle for a 32-volt system. 

The next question is, does the wind blow strong 
enough and often enough in your district to make a 
wind electric plant practical? Modern, well designed, 
factory built machines start charging in a seven mile 
per hour breeze. The propeller will even start to turn 
at about five miles per hour, but won’t drive the 
generator fast enough to make it charge. 

From about ten to twenty-five miles per hour, the 
plant will charge at a good rate. Above twenty-five 
miles per hour is when those funny looking air brakes 
on my make of machine come into use. They open and 
act as a brake, keeping the charging rate to within 
safe limits. If the wind blows above thirty-five miles 
per hour, I must turn my mill out of the wind, and 
this is done by turning a crank and winding in a wire 
at the base of the tower. This brings the tail around 
in line with the propeller instead of at right angles to 
Turn to page 80 
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Fargo-type spray outfit for either Sinox or 2, 4-D 
More than a hundred of these are in use 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


M AN’S age-long struggle to suppress 

weeds has led to the introduction and trial 
of many and varied means of control. Not 
least of these has been the contribution of 
scientists in the form of chemicals or herbicides, as 
they are termed. After trial and demonstration many 
of these have been found wanting and have gone into 
the discard. Latest, and much publicized, is the quite 
recent introduction of 2,4-Dichlorophenoxyacetic 
acid, popularly termed, 2, 4-D. 

Late in 1944, two Cornell University professors 
reported on trials carried out 
with 2, 4-D in which spectacu- 
lar results were claimed in 
weed destruction. This started 
off what may prove to be the A . 

most widespread and exten- & 

sive series of trials and dem- The appear 
onstrations that has yet taken i 
place on this continent in test- as a Selectiv 
ing a product in the field of i .11 
agriculture. In almost every Killer IS One < 
state of the Union, as well as 

in all Canadian provinces, «Cant develO| 

weed men have been testing ture. This ari 
and working with 2. 4-D as a 
weed killer during the past tne-minute 

two seasons. 

This new substance belongs 
to the hormone group, so de- 
signated because their unique 
energizing effect gives them 
a special usefulness as plant 

stimulants or growth regulators. Credit for the dis¬ 
covery of 2, 4-D belongs to a group of research 
workers at the Beltsville, Maryland, experiment sta¬ 
tion maintained by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. These scientists found that when certain 
of the hormone compounds were applied to plants 
in relatively large amounts, they injured rather than 
stimulated the plants, sometimes killing them. Quick 
to realize the great economic importance to the 
farmer of any chemical which might be used to kill 
undesirable plants, they eventually produced 2, 4-D as 
a chemical selective weed killer. 

To discover a substance which, when applied to a 
weedy crop, will kill the weeds and leave the crop 
unharmed, is indeed notable evidence of the value 
of science to agriculture. Tests now under way with 
2, 4-D are designed to discover the limits of its use¬ 
fulness, both as to killing power 


Agriculture 
Acquires A 




The appearance of 2, 4-D 
as a selective chemical weed 
killer is one of the most signi¬ 
ficant developments in agricul¬ 
ture. This article is an up-to- 
the-minute discussion of 
the subject 


By 

H. E. WOOD 


the most signi- forms, 2, 4-D is available 

. . .1 either as a liquid or as a 

tents in agricul- dust 
le is an up-to- 

ITNLIKE so many stand- 

liscussion 0« ardized products one 

I . . buys these times, 2, 4-D 

WF comes in a wide range of 

strengths or concentra- 
tions. As the sodium or 
ammonium salt, the con¬ 
centration is usually quite 
high—60 to 80 per cent, or even higher. In the three 
liquid forms it is not possible to manufacture such 
high concentrations: Here the concentrations range 
from as low as 10 to a high of 40 per cent. Dusts 
range from five to 15 per cent acid content. Pur¬ 
chasers of 2, 4-D should familiarize themselves with 
the concentration of the brand they are purchasing. 

Choice of material for treatment will be determined 
to some extent by the weed species on which the 
chemical is to be used. Price will also be a factor. 
Experiments to date have established the advantages 
of certain forms of 2, 4-D over others for certain 
species of weeds. For the weeds susceptible to 2, 4-D, 
of which dandelions are a typical example, all are 
satisfactory. In treating the weeds or woody plants 
that offer a measure of resistance to 2, 4-D, some 
preparations react more advantageously than others. 


This machine, made in Winnipeg, represents 
another type of equipment designed 
to apply 2, 4-D to growing crops 


This, in part may be on account of the sticker 
and spreader added, or to the more penetrating nature 
of the material. Indications point to the esters being 
more effective on the more resistant plant species. 

Whether spraying or dusting as a method of 
applying 2, 4-D is the more satisfactory, time alone 
will tell. In general, with insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides, the move is toward the use of dusts. How¬ 
ever, at present spraying is favored as a method of 
applying 2, 4-D. For small lawns and for patches of 
weeds around the home or farmstead, the knapsack 
sprayer will be found convenient and satisfactory. 
Except where equipped with finely perforated open¬ 
ings, the garden watering can is rather unsatis¬ 
factory. The solution so applied tends to run off the 
plants. For large lawns and boulevards, a barrel 
mounted on wheels with a hand pump, hose-line and 
boom carrying four nozzles will be found convenient. 
For larger lawns a small power outfit may be desired. 

For golf courses and for field work large power 
equipment is essential. In districts where water is 
available, the boom sprayer, with low pressure pump 
—50 to 60 pounds pressure—driven by a gas engine, 
and with a large tank, the whole mounted on a truck 
or trailer, has come into use in recent years. One 
such spray rig coming into general use is equipped 
with a 40-foot boom. This sprayer will treat 50 to 
100 acres daily. Within the past year a turbine-type, 
combination duster-sprayer has been demonstrated 
and is now being sold. This machine will operate as 
a duster, or as a sprayer, using as little as three to 
five gallons of water per acre. It should be possible to 
treat 200 acres or more daily with this outfit. 

Very limited trials have been conducted with dusts 
containing 2, 4-D. On one strip of wheat near Ste. 
Agathe, Manitoba, dusted with a five per cent 2, 4-D, 
excellent eradication of mustard was obtained, with a 
marked increase in yield as compared with the un¬ 
treated portion of the field. A few demonstrations 
with aeroplane dusting have been held, but this 
method of application needs further trial before 
passing an opinion on its effectiveness or practic¬ 
ability. 

COON after its introduction, 2, 4-D became the 
accepted treatment for ridding lawns, boule¬ 
vards, and golf courses of dandelions, broad-leaved 
plantain and chickweed. Except with the bent grasses, 
it is “selective” to grass. In other words it does not 
damage the grass. White Dutch clover which is 
usually present in lawns, though 


and cost. Worth noting, too, is the 
fact that unlike most commercial 
products, its sale is not controlled 
through patent rights. Since it was 
discovered by scientists at a gov¬ 
ernment institution, the 2, 4-D 
formula is not owned by anyone, 
and anyone is free to manufacture 
it. 

Adding to its wider use and 
popularity is the fact that 2, 4-D 
is non-poisonous, non-corrosive and 
non-flammable. It is a pure acid 
and for practical use it must be 
combined with a solvent, or sold 
in some other form, such as a salt. 
Actually, it is available in four 
principal forms: (1) in powder 
form, as a salt of sodium or am¬ 
monium; (2) as an acid, generally 
in combination with some other 
substance; (3) as an ester, which 
is a combination of an acid and 
an alcohol; or (4) as an amine 
salt, a substance derived from am¬ 
monia. In one or more of these 



This field was treated with 2, 4-D dust for wild mustard and clearly shows an effective kill on the dark, 
treated portion, which also produced a marked increase in yield. 


killed back, soon recovers. 

Quite extensive trials on lawns 
were conducted in 1945 and 1946, 
by the Manitoba Weeds Commis¬ 
sion co-operating with officials of 
the Winnipeg Parks Board, the 
University of Manitoba, and the 
Dominion Experimental Station, 
Morden. In addition to testing 
the effectiveness of the different 
formulae, the trials were planned to 
determine the best concentration, 
rate of application, season of year 
and temperature at which applica¬ 
tion should be made. In general 
it was found that all formulae 
gave satisfactory results; that a 
.1 per cent concentration at about 
one-half imperial gallon per square 
rod (80 gallons per acre) was the 
proper mix; and that the weeds 
responded to treatment best when 
growing actively in the spring and 
early fall, although even during 
summer dormancy, satisfactory kills 
were obtained. Without question 
Turn to page 78 
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Mr. Towers 7 Warning 

Speaking of credits, there are dangers to 
those who grant them as well as to those who 
receive them. Governor Towers of the Bank of 
Canada had this in mind when he called atten¬ 
tion to the role of credits in the flourishing 
condition of Canada’s export trade. A consider¬ 
able proportion of the sales abroad are on tick, 
paid for out of credits voted by parliament to 
other countries. These credits totalled $1,845 
million, of which about a billion remained un¬ 
spent at the end of 1946. The time will come 
when they are exhausted and in the inter¬ 
national balance of trade other nations will be 
able to take only what they can pay for. In 
addition, the deferred payments will presumably 
be made and Canada will have to take goods in 
payment, which will tend to throw the balance 
of trade the other way. 

Canadian prosperity depends on export trade. 
Nobody has the temerity to deny that in the 
face of universally known facts. But export 
trade, like any other kind, needs intelligent 
direction. Without intelligent direction it can 
lead to disastrous consequences. In fact the 
present situation resembles somewhat that of 
the hectically prosperous twenties, which were 
followed by the depressed thirties. Foreign trade 
was then stimulated by enormous credits by 
American financial houses, principally to Ger¬ 
many and South American countries. When in¬ 
ternational trade was at its height finance be¬ 
came jittery, credits dried up and panic fol¬ 
lowed. In the year 1929 international trade 
reached an all-time high and from that height 
the world was plunged into the most prolonged 
and sodden depression it has ever experienced. 
It should not be forgotten that the United States 
has extended credits and on a scale which 
dwarfs any effort this Dominion can make. Let 
these two countries take care that, when the 
credits are exhausted, the experience of 1929 
and the years that followed is not repeated. 
Canadians, as Mr. Towers properly warned, are 
going to require all the wits, ingenuity and 
capability of maneuvring they can muster to 
meet the situations they will have to face. 


Mr. Lippmann's Pessimism 

Walter Lippmann, top notch American com¬ 
mentator, trembles for Britain’s immediate 
future. The causes of his pessimism are these: 
Britain, shorn of most of her income from 
foreign investments, will have to export 175 per 
cent of her 1938 figure to remain solvent.- The 
Canadian credit will be exhausted in a year and 
the American credit in two years, though they 
were expected to spread out until 1951. That 
means that sometime late in 1948 the 175 per 
cent objective will have to be reached. It can’t 
be done. Britain’s industrial plant, none too 
modern to begin with, could not be adequately 
maintained during the war. She has an acute 
manpower shortage. Her people are tired and 
the austerity program is bearing down heavily 
upon them; they have neither the stimulus of 
war nor the compulsions of a totalitarian state 
to force them to further supreme effort. Com¬ 
mitments in Germany, the Near East and in 



of the removal of price controls, except on rents, 
at an early date those who were questioned gave 
an emphatic answer. Sixty-six per cent of them 
did not approve and said so; seven per cent 
didn’t know what to say and only 27 per cent 
wanted the controls removed. That should be 
a sufficient answer to those who have been snip¬ 
ing from behind every bramble bush at Donald 
Gordon and the price control policies of the 
Government. 

Among the most persistent snipers is a sheet 
called The Printed Word. Because it is cleverly 
written it is widely quoted, which is exactly 
what it is published for. It is put out by a high 
pressure public relations firm, which means that 
it is strictly a big interests proposition. Evi¬ 
dently the Government has a better size-up of 
what the people think of price control than has 
this and similar would-be moulders of public 
opinion. Certainly they have made a dismal 
failure of influencing the people on the matter. 
The Government and Donald Gordon have lots 
of headaches in resisting inflation but lack of 
public support is not one of them. Only a little 
more than one quarter of the people want to see 
price controls unceremoniously scrapped. 


southern Asia are a costly drag on her resources 
and manpower. The time is too short and the 
margin too thin to balance her imports and ex¬ 
ports before the credits are exhausted. A crisis 
looms, a serious and perhaps disastrous crisis. It 
may swoop down next year. Thus Mr. Lippmann. 

A less gloomy, but still serious view is held by 
British economists, as quoted by Saturday Night. 
After pointing out that although Britain had 
a visible adverse balance of trade for 1946 of 
$1,300 million, far less than was anticipated 
when the American credit was negotiated, 
and only a little more than one-half the adverse 
balance of 1945, that journal quotes an out¬ 
standing British financial expert to this general 
effect: British firms have been exporting ex¬ 
tensively to “soft currency” areas such as the 
continent, the colonies and the Middle East, 
where the exchange rates are favorable and the 
profits high. For example, if a private firm can 
make a profit of 25 per cent by shipping to 
France it will not ship to the United States at a 
profit of five per cent. But “soft currency” 
countries are not paying cash on the barrel 
head. They are buying on credit and Britain is 
therefore building up her own credits abroad 
though she is using up her Canadian and Ameri¬ 
can credits faster than if shipments were strictly 
C.O.D. This building up of credits on her own 
account is a point evidently overlooked by Mr. 
Lippmann. 

It is realized in Britain, however, that this 
kind of business cannot go on forever. Some¬ 
thing must be done to channel more exports to 
“hard currency” countries, which would mean 
chiefly to Canada and the United States. That 
would slow up the use of the credits. It could be 
done through export licensing, the allotment 
of raw materials and such measures. Evidently 
the British economists are aware of the situa¬ 
tion, are more authoritatively informed than 
the American journalist, and have constructive 
suggestions to offer. The war toppled Britain 
from her position as the world’s greatest trading 
nation but did not rob her of her traditional 
grasp of the intricacies of international trade 
and finance. 


The Course of Empire 

February, 1947, will go down in the annals of 
what Winston Churchill refuses to call by any 
other name than the British Empire, for in this 
month decisions of first importance were taken 
on India and Palestine. In other times, faced 
with the situation existing in those countries, 
Britain would have broken the deadlock with 
force. It may be that today Britain cannot 
muster the military and economic force re¬ 
quired. 

British statesmen learned something from 
the experience of France between the two wars. 
That country, bled white by 1918, attempted to 
meet the demands of her far-flung Empire out 
of her depleted resources. The effort was more 
than she could sustain without undue strain. 
Her weakness and failure in the second war was 
in no small degree due to her inability to bear 
her self-imposed external commitments. Far 
sighted statesmanship requires that undertak¬ 
ings be kept within the limits of economic and 
military resources. Britain, measuring the effort 
which will be required to maintain her Empire 
in the post-war world, is shifting the respons¬ 
ibility for the maintenance of order in two 
plague spots to those on whom it should rest, on 


Verbal Snipers Answered 

The Gallup Poll gathers the opinions of a 
representative cross section of the people on 
current public questions. Tests, such as predic¬ 
tions of the results of general elections, have 
shown that the Poll is a fairly accurate index 
of public opinion. When asked if they approved 
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Two short in the count. 
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the people of India in one instance and upon 
UNO in the case of Palestine. 

The American press professes to see in these 
moves the descending curtain of Empire. There 
are, however, two aspects which are not suffi¬ 
ciently understood in the United States. The 
British conception of empire has changed pro¬ 
foundly since the Boer War. British rule has 
become synonymous with tutelage for self-gov¬ 
ernment. Colonies are acquiring an ever-widen¬ 
ing measure of control over their own affairs. 
Dominions have become little more than allies, 
cemented by the common bond of the crown. A 
friendly India will be as great an asset as a self- 
governing nation within the Commonwealth, as 
it is now; a hostile India could be more damag¬ 
ing inside the framework of Empire than if she 
were entirely free. 

The proposed relinquishment of responsibili¬ 
ties is not a surrender but a voluntary retreat 
to a stronger position. The White Paper on de¬ 
fense, tabled at Westminster last month, shows 
that Britain does not intend to give up what she 
secured in the last war. Although industrial re¬ 
covery obliges her to withdraw 500,000 more men 
from the armed forces she can still meet her 
power commitments in the Mediterranean, along 
the channels of world trade, inside the occupied 
regions, and such as may be allotted by UNO. 
Britain’s imperial re-alignment, born of con¬ 
science, is a reapportionment of present strength 
to tasks not beyond her capacity. 


Low Tide on the Fishing Banks 

A new high, or low, in protectionist absurdity 
has been hung up by American fishermen. These 
gentlemen of the sea have so depleted the fish¬ 
ing banks off the Atlantic seaboard of their 
own country that many of them have to go 
further afield—or asea. They come up to the 
fishing waters off the Canadian coast. Now fish 
taken in these same waters by Canadian fisher¬ 
men seek a market in the United States and so 
their American sea-faring brothers have applied 
for an increase of 50 per cent in the tariff on 
fish. And what do you think is the chief argu¬ 
ment they use? It is that they have to go to the 
waters off the Canadian shore to get their hauls! 
Of course the fishing is done in international 
waters but the Canadians, who used to have the 
fishing there much to themselves, think it would 
be adding injury to discourtesy to have the duty 
on their product jacked up 50 per cent. 


Desirable Immigrants 

While the Government was gradually and 
cautiously letting the country know what its 
immigration policy is or is going to be, figures 
were released which showed that in 1945 all 
previous records of the arrival of a very desir¬ 
able type of immigrant were shattered. Births 
reached an all-time peak of 288,450 in that 
year. This is good news, if the record of events 
which ended as the bells heralded the advent 
of 1946 can be classified as news. Surely it can 
be said, without incurring the charge of racial 
intolerance, that the most desirable immigrant 
this country can receive is a lusty lunged young 
Canadian. The term Canadian is used advisedly 
because since the New Year, by virtue of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act, there is such a legal 
entity as a Canadian. 

To raise and educate these young Canadians 
is an anxious responsibility. In mercenary terms 
alone it will cost hundreds of millions. When 
they grow up, will they proudly retain their 
Canadian citizenship? Or will thousands of 
them hit the highway south, as over four mil¬ 
lion of their predecessors have already done? 
That will depend on what kind of a Canada 
they will reach maturity in. The responsibility 
of raising and educating them devolves largely 
upon their parents. To make this country such 
a desirable place to live and work in that they 
will want to live and work in it is the respons¬ 
ibility of every one of us. 
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PEACE TOWER 


J UST about the last place where you can play 
a good old-fashioned game of politics here 
in Ottawa, is with redistribution. This ses¬ 
sion for the first time in almost fifteen 
years, parliament is going to re-scramble the 
country’s political boundaries. But to the usual 
humors and headaches of redistribution, we are 
inserting two extra ones this time. First we are 
adding ten more seats to the House. Second, we 
are three years and one election late, thanks 
to the war. 

Ordinarily, we re-align the political bound¬ 
aries of Canada every ten years, choosing a ses¬ 
sion of parliament following the decennial 
census. The war delayed things, and instead of 
proceeding with redistribution way back in 1944, 
as originally planned, we went ahead and had 
the 1945 election based on the. redistribution 
following the census of 1931. 

But the confusion in the minds of many really 
comes from our new plan to expand the House 
of Commons. In place of 245 M.Ps., as we have 
now, we are to get 255 in the new parliament. 
We also have V new system of computing mem¬ 
bership. In the past, we took the population of 
Quebec, divided it by 65, and the answer we got 
was our unit of parliamentary representation. 
After the 1931 redistribution, for instance, the 
“quotient,” as it is called here, was 44,186. 

Quebec always had 65 members, no more and 
no less. They decided they would do better under 
a new system, and insisted they be allowed to 
have M.Ps. on a population basis. Thus they 
will get 73 members next time, a gain of eight 
over what they have had in parliament since 
Confederation. The new quotient is 45,578. That 
is to say, every time there are 45,578 people to 
be found in an area, they ate entitled to one 
member of parliament. This is not exactly the 
way it works out, for rural ridings often have 
far less people than that, while cities frequently 
have many more. In a word, the country is 
over-represented at Ottawa, the city, under¬ 
represented. 

The Liberals here naturally are itching to get 
back at the Tories for what they did in 1933. 
That there have been some foolish gerry¬ 
manders, no one doubts. But that the Liberals 
will do much better still has to be proved. 
Usually, however, a gerrymander proves to be a 
boomerang, returning to knock out the party 
that tossed it. But you do hear some Progressive 
Conservatives assuming a lofty tone, saying that 
this redistribution should be taken out of poli¬ 
tics, turned over to an impartial judicial com¬ 
mission. The Liberal response is, why didn’t 
Bennett do that in the 1930’s, when he was in 
power? 

DUT hard-boiled and realistic Progressive Con- 
u servatives feel they can do better with the 
Liberals than with some judges. They have told 
this writer that they feel they can do better 
“with the devil we know, than the devil we don’t 
know.” The so-called bad man in this case for 
Manitoba will be the mild and pleasant Gilbert 
Weir, Liberal Whip and Manitoba potentate. 
Conservatives find him a pretty reasonable fel¬ 
low, and believe, deep down in their hearts, that 
they can accomplish more by horse-trading 
with Gib Weir than trying to shout down some 
unsympathetic and non-comprehending judge. 
The reason I bring in Gib Weir is that he offers 
me the perfect example of a Tory preferring 
to do business with a Grit, than with a judge. 
As between the bench and Gib Weir, they’ll take 
Gib. 

Now then, to get down to cases, what’s doing 



in Manitoba? 

Years ago, Nee- 
pawa was slated 
to go, to be gob¬ 
bled up by the 
surrounding rid¬ 
ings. But with 
John Bracken, 

Progressive Con¬ 
servative leader, 
holding the seat 
now, they dare 
not do this. In¬ 
stead, there are 
two other possi¬ 
bilities. One is 
that Gib Weir’s 
own seat, Mac¬ 
donald, will dis¬ 
appear. It could be swallowed up very nicely by 
the other constituencies, and Gib could be swal¬ 
lowed up very nicely in the Senate. Another, 
fancied by the more militant Liberals, is to toss 
Souris and Art Ross to the wolves. Souris, they 
point out, has the lightest population of any 
riding in Manitoba. It could be absorbed by 
Brandon and Marquette, to mention two. Maybe 
Tasgar could get ^ slice. But the objection to 
carving up the Conservative riding of Souris is 
that it is both in a corner, and on two borders, 
and it would make an awful mess. It can only 
be handled from east and north, since neither 
North Dakota nor Saskatchewan figure in any 
moves. Souris, you can take it, offers problems. 

But Manitoba has to come down from 17 seats 
to 16, and with Winnipeg growing, apd south¬ 
west Manitoba failing to progress as rapidly in 
population, a goat must be found. Liberals say 
it will be Souris; Conservatives hope it will be 
Macdonald. The C.CJF. are lying low and 
watching. 

Over in Saskatchewan, one riding has got to 
go. At first, there was some monkey business 
started about Lake Centre, which is the bailli- 
wick of John Diefenbaker, brilliant parlia¬ 
mentarian, and only Progressive Conservative 
from Saskatchewan. But the feeling was that 
if the Liberals dissolved this seat, then Diefen¬ 
baker would become a martyr, and would make 
the most of it. What they may try to do however, 
is to unload some sure Liberal votes onto him, 
to make it tougher for him to get back to Ottawa 
again. (Conservatives here assure me that if 
Saskatchewan ever turns John Diefenbaker 
down, there are other good ridings where the 
people are eager and willing to have him.) 

Where the redistribution is likely to take place 
in Saskatchewan is where it will hurt M. J. Cold- 
well. The southerly ridings in the centre prairie 
province are in an area where population is not 
heavy. Nor can anybody foresee south Sas¬ 
katchewan filling up rapidly. The filling up is 
toward the wooded north. So Assiniboia, Wey- 
bum, and Wood Mountain are likely to be con¬ 
verted from three to two. There is talk of in¬ 
volving Swift Current and Maple Creek, too, 
and thus, of the southern five, reducing them to 
three. This would give the Liberal party one to 
play with elsewhere, and they might try to re¬ 
align the borders so they 
could get a spot where 
Jimmy Gardiner and Co. 
figure they might have a 
chance, next election day. 

Another thing that is 
being planned in Sas¬ 
katchewan is to move sure 
Turn to page 57 
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T H3 last few years have brought the most 
spectacular changes in American agriculture 
ever seen in a like period—changes in market¬ 
ing methods, changes in production practices, 
in crop varieties, yields, prices, equipment, and 
changes in market demands. 

One of the results of all these changes is an agri¬ 
cultural plant which produces far more in total and 
is geared to the economy of a period in which the 
demand for farm products was never fully satisfied. 
Now we have ahead of us the twin problems of main¬ 
taining profitable outlets for the expanded capacity 
of our agricultural plant, and of adjusting the out¬ 
put of that plant to the demands of a peacetime 
economy. 

In considering these changes we are looking ahead 
now to our long-time future, not just to a short-time 
accomplishment as we did during the war. The last 
report of the Crop Reporting Board on acreage and 
condition of winter wheat indicates another new 
record wheat crop next summer, an increase of more 
than seventy million bushels in winter wheat alone 
over last year’s all-time record. 

We might raise the question now as to whether 
that will be an unmixed blessing for farmers and for 
the rest of us. If we don’t get all the transportation 
we need to move grain for export, we are going to 
have more grain available this year than we can 
use. How much will the world need or find it possible 
to take from the next wheat crop? Will it be practical 
to wring every possible bit of production out of the 
land in the years ahead? 

We have been using only a little more land in recent 
years than before the war, but we have been cropping 
that land much more intensively, raising crops that 
put a heavy drain on soil fertility during more years 
of the rotation, and using grass and legumes for a 
shorter period in the rotation. 

It is time to raise questions about how intensively 
we should use the farm plant for the best long-time 
results. Farmers are the custodians of our agricul¬ 


tural resources. And the way they handle that re¬ 
sponsibility is of direct interest to everyone. What 
do we as a nation need to do to insure the continuous 
wealth of those resources? Have we made enough 
effort toward putting the nation’s farm land to the 
best of uses? 

INURING the war we borrowed from the fertility 
” stored up in millions of acres through conservation 
efforts of the 1930’s. That borrowing is like a note at 
the bank—it has to be paid back to keep our future 
solvent. With the passing of the emergency food 
demands we shall have opportunity to make more 
extensive use of the soil conservation knowledge we 
have gained. We should treat that opportunity as a 
necessity. Soil conservation must be a major con¬ 
sideration in making the best use of our agricultural 
plant. 

Despite the need for better diets for many of the 
people in this country, de¬ 
spite the emergency need 
for supplying food to other 
lands, we have learned that 
the practical maximum pro¬ 
duction, for some farm 
products, at least, can easily 
be surpassed. We have 
learned that lesson in the 
case of potatoes. When we 
produce more than we can 
eat of a crop that we can¬ 
not economically store, we 
waste our manpower, our 
soil resources and the food 
itself. That’s why we in the 
Department of Agriculture are taking steps to help 
farmers relate their potato acreage more realistically 
to market prospects in 1947. 

While we recognize that the practical capacity of 
our farm plant in the long run may be somewhat 
smaller than was practical for the war period, we must 


not forget that our production potential is far greater 
now than before the war. The top limits on produc¬ 
tion capacity are constantly going up as we improve 
our methods, our crops, our livestock, and our farm 
machinery. 

It is hard to visualize the nation’s agricultural 
plant because it is so big and so diverse. Perhaps we 
can see it better if we think of it for a moment as 
one farm, if we think of it as operated by one fanner. 
That farmer, with average weather this year, can be 
expected to produce more than a fourth more prod¬ 
ucts to sell than in the years just before the war. 

With weather averaging as good as last year, he 
will produce a lot more than that. He has only a 
little more crop land than before the war, only 
about one hundred and three acres for.every hundred 
before the war, but he is using more of it for inter¬ 
tilled crops and less of it for grass and legumes. He 
doesn’t have as much help as he had before the war, 

but he and his workers are 
more efficient because he 
has more machinery, and 
because he is using eighty- 
five per cent more fertilizer 
and three times as much 
lime, because he is using 
better crop varieties, con¬ 
trolling insects better, and 
feeding his livestock better. 
He is still producing most 
commodities at about the 
same rate as at the end of 
the war. He knows that his 
markets are changing and 
that there are more changes 
ahead. He knows he will have to change his produc¬ 
tion pattern to meet the changing demands. 

But the farmer can’t just throw a switch and stop 
the production line. There are many things he can’t 
change. He can’t throw away his improved machin- 
Turn to page 56 


Clinton P. Anderson, Ameri¬ 
can Secretary of Agriculture, 
answers the question /7 How 
will the United States keep 
profitably employed the huge 
farm plant built up during the 
war?'* 
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Will B.C Acquire A New Leader? 

Speculation rife on the political future of Premier Hart 
By CHAS. L. SHAW 


t rF^WO new senators from British 
Columbia were appointed re- 
| cently—S. S. McKeen, the Van¬ 
couver tugboat man, and J. Gray 
Turgeon, for many years in politics, 
but there’s still one vacancy that will 
presumably be filled one of these days 
from the ranks of British Columbia 
prospects. Perhaps that one remaining 
vacancy is significant. 

The story in west coast political 
circles is that the seat is being held in 
reserve for Premier John Hart when 
and if he wishes to occupy it. The story 
is getting to be a rather old one now, 
but it still lacks the confirmation that 
only two men presumably could supply 
—Prime Minister Mackenzie King and 
Mr. Hart, and they are saying nothing. 
No man is a better hand at keeping a 
secret, especially when it concerns 
himself, than Mr. Hart. Despite his 
friendliness and readiness to talk with 
almost anyone on almost any subject, 
Mr. Hart is a positive genius in evading 
a categorical reply to questions con¬ 
cerning his political future. 

One of these days, of course, Mr. 
Kart will probably step out of the 
premiership, and speculation has al¬ 
ready been going on regarding his suc¬ 
cessor. There are few standouts for 
party leadership these days. It was 
different, the old-timers will tell you, 
when stalwarts like “Honest John" 
Oliver, Sir Richard McBride, Billy 
Bowser and T. Duff Pattullo were stalk¬ 
ing the political woods. But right in the 
present cabinet there is undeniable 
premiership calibre. The question is 
to find someone, however, who would 
please everyone and maintain harmony. 
Finance Minister Herbert Anscomb has 
the qualities of leadership, all right, but 
his critics say he is too steeped in old- 
line Toryism. George Pearson has been 
an able administrator, but he has his 
detractors, too, who say he has consis¬ 
tently leaned too much toward labor 
and socialism. 

I F the new premier is chosen from 
within the cabinet, there are so-called 
experts who will bet that the choice 
will fall on E. T. Kenney, whose stature 
has steadily risen since his appointment 
as minister of lands and forests, and he 
possesses the qualifications that might 
make him strong with a large section 
of the electorate—he’s not a “big city” 
man. Terrace was his home before he 
went to Victoria to join the cabinet, 
and Terrace, in case you never heard 
of it, is a very small place and many, 
many miles from a metropolitan centre. 
Kenney’s choice would no doubt be 
popular with those who have been 
repeatedly charging that the province 
is run by big-town politicians. 

If, on the other hand, someone from 
outside the government altogether is 
picked for the job, the field is wide 
open. One of the suggestions has been 
Chief Justice Gordon Sloan, who used 
to be attorney-general and who is still 
in his 40’s—one of the province’s very 
bright young men. But there is no 
indication that the chief justice would 
be interested in returning to the hurly- 
burly of politics. 

When Mr. Hart delivered his policy 
speech in the legislature recently he 
again sounded the note of co-operation 
between Ottawa and British Columbia, 
partly no doubt because he has learned 
that such co-operation pays off hand¬ 
somely. Only a provincial leader who 
commanded the respect of Ottawa 
could have made such a handsome 
financial deal. 

Now Mr. Hart is reaching out for 
co-operation in a different field. He is 
asking Ottawa to go into partnership 
'with the province and the two trans¬ 
continental railroads in a program for 


the extension of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway into the Peace River 
country. It is estimated that the job 
will cost about $32,000,000, which is 
more than the provincial government, 
which owns the P.G.E., would like to 
pay ail by itself, especially when it is 
considered that such a rail extension 
would no doubt prove profitable to the 
two big railroads and the nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. Hart said that he was prepared 
to go to Ottawa at any time to bring 
about a solution to problems of social 
security and public investment, to estab¬ 
lish a high level of employment, and 
that the tax agreement he had nego¬ 
tiated with Ottawa measured up to all 
the requirements he had demanded. 

For those who think that Mr. Hart 
has his eyes on Ottawa there was prob¬ 
ably more significance in his announce¬ 
ment that his coalition government 
had implemented every one of the 43 
points outlined in the coalition mani¬ 
festo with which he swept to victory 
at the polls a year and a half ago. 
They might have imagined, for in¬ 
stance, that the premier was intimat¬ 
ing that his job was done. 

There can be no debate about the 
fact that British Columbia has made 
long strides during the coalition regime. 
Industry has been active and produc¬ 
tion has climbed to new heights. Popu¬ 
lation has swept across the million 
mark at a time when some of the other 
western provinces were registering 
declines. 

As an indication of the way business 
has been moving to B.C. there is the 
fact that 1,518 new companies with a 
capitalization of almost $100,000,000 were 
incorporated in the province last year. 
Five hundred and forty-seven of those 
companies were in the industrial field 
and they represented a capitalization 
of $63,000,000. 

Farming has prospered in British 
Columbia during the war years and it 
continues to prosper today. The apple 
crop broke all records in the Okanagan 
Valley last season and the total num¬ 
ber of trees bearing fruit there has 
been doubled in the past decade. 

Markets for the province’s farm pro¬ 
duce are being gradually extended, and 
when a Vancouver-built motorship of 
7,500 tons made her first trip from B.C. 
a few days ago for the West Indies 
it was interesting to note that in her 
refrigerator space she carried 7,500 
boxes of Okanagan apples. 

IT’S still too early for a detailed dis- 
* cussion of the legislation planned this 
year affecting farmers. However, con¬ 
siderable opposition has arisen to the 
proposed bill to give agrologists pro¬ 
fessional status. The Farmers’ Institutes 
met in Victoria recently and turned 
thumbs down on the plan. 

James Woodburn, of Salmon Arm, 
chairman of the institute, remarked 
that men and women who had learned 
agrology the hard way would be penal¬ 
ized because of lack of “book learning.” 
The field would be the exclusive preserve 
of university graduates. 

There has been general approval of 
the government’s land clearing pro¬ 
gram, but the two-year limit on pay¬ 
ment has evidently proved a hardship 
to owners of small farms who are try¬ 
ing to get started. It is estimated that 
it costs about $610 an acre from the 
time clearing is commenced until any 
return is made from the land, and some 
farmers are asking that the down pay¬ 
ment on land clearing be reduced from 
one-third to 10 per cent and that the 
second payment be 10 per cent so 
that some returns could be realized 
before the bulk of the cash has to be 
found. 
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LASTS LONGER, TOO* 



To keep plates fully covered and active in the sensational, 
new Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level Battery you need add water 
only 3 times a year in normal car use. What’s more, 

Prest-O-Lite Hi-Level Battery’s oversize electrical capa¬ 
city and fiber-glas insulation give *longer life than THE 
batteries without these features. Install the sensational, 
new Hi-Level Battery in your car, truck or tractor. BATTERY 

WITH A . . 

ENDS ONE MAJOR CAUSE OF BATTERY FAILURE 

Neglecting to add water at the short, monthly intervals 
required by ordinary batteries is a major cause of battery 
failure according to a coast-to-coast survey. 

PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY, LTD. 

1352 DUFFERIN ST. TORONTO, ONTARIO. 







GIVES YOU THESE TRADITIONAL DODGE QUALITIES..., 
DEPENDABILITY SAFETY COMFORT ECONOMY 

Dodge from the first insisted on In 1922 Dodge scored a “First” in auto- The thrilling Dodge Full Floating Ride re- Dodge cars have always been eco* 

“Dependability”. It was the guid- mobile safety with an all-steel sedan. Two suits from more than 20 important factors nomical to operate—BIG cars—real 

ing principle when the first Dodge years later Dodge again led with equal- including Floating Power engine mount- value in every price class. The 

was planned and produced more pressure hydraulic 4-wheel brakes for ings; independent front wheel springing; powerful Dodge L-Head engines 

than 30 years ago. Year after year quicker, safer stops. Regularly, Dodge balanced weight distribution; placing the have fewer moving parts. Among 

Dodge engineering improvements has added new safety features such as rear seats ahead of the rear axle. In 1942, the many wear-resisting features 

give Dodge owners Extra thousands safety glass, and the specially-designed Dodge Custom was first in its price class are “Superfinish”; an oil bath air 

of miles of economical, troublefree Safety Rim wheels which provide protec- with Fluid Drive —proven itself to be cleaner which protects moving parts 

operation — add to the traditional tion in case of a blowout — until to-day the greatest motoring advancement since from grit; and four rings per piston 

Dodge reputation for Dependability. there is no safer car on the road. hydraulic brakes and Boating power. which ensure gas and oil economy. 


DODGE STYLE AND BEAUTY# throughout the years, has matched Dodge engineering and design. 
Each new Dodge is acclaimed as “more beautiful than ever” — each new Dodge has added new 
enthusiastic owners to the ever-growing list of satisfied Dodge buyers.. 
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NEWS OF AGRICULTURE 



fWheeler Newspaper Syndicate photo. 

Part of the 100,000,000-bushel potato surplus in the United States for which no market was 
found either at home or abroad . Supporting U. S. potato prices under the parity formula cost 

the government $80,000,000. 


Potato Bread Like Mother Made 

A SUCCESSFUL Michigan baker, who 
in 15 years has built up a five mil¬ 
lion dollar annual bakery business, 
claims that the 100 million bushel sur¬ 
plus potato crop in the United States 
could be used up and more wheat re¬ 
leased for hungry Europeans if fopr 
per cent of bread flour consisted of 
potato flour or potato culture. This 
would mean, he said, the use of 20 
pounds of whole potatoes to every 100 
pounds of flour. 

Schafer, who operates the Peter Pan 
Bakeries and the Schafer Food Prod¬ 
ucts Company, manufactures potato 
culture by a secret formula designed 
to imitate the mashed potatoes or 
potato water used years ago by our 
mothers and grandmothers. Bread made 
from this potato culture, he calls “Cul- 
turized” potato bread, for which he has 
received an award of merit from the 
Seibel Institute in Chicago, a testing 
laboratory for baking products. They 
reported that his potato bread has a 
different flavor and remained fresh 
for days longer, because potato bread 
is more resistant to dryness and to 
mold. 


International Wheat Asreement 

A CANADIAN party of nine persons, 
including six official Canadian dele¬ 
gates, will attend the International 
Wheat Conference opening March 18 
in London, England. The purpose of 
the Conference will be to make an at¬ 
tempt at harmony in wheat marketing 
between the world’s important wheat¬ 
exporting countries and the important 
wheat-consuming countries, of which 
Britain is the outstanding member. 

The International Conference can¬ 
not, of course, arrive at any final deci¬ 
sion, nor is it expected to reach a firm 
and complete basis of understanding. 
An international commodity agreement, 
however, requires an immense amount 
of preliminary work and negotiation, 
so that to the greatest possible extent 
all interested parties may be satisfied 
that their individual interests have been 
fairly taken into account. 

It will be recalled that an interna¬ 
tional wheat agreement was reached 
during the thirties, and an attempt 
was made to put it into effect. Its 
operation, however, fell down, chiefly 
because of the failure of Argentina to 
respect the obligations put on her by the 
agreement. The result has been that no 
international wheat agreement has 
been in effect at any time, except for 


this first abortive attempt. During the 
course of the war, however, an agree¬ 
ment was worked out in Washington 
between Canada, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Australia, which, 
it was agreed, should be pigeon-holed 
for the time being, until a more oppor¬ 
tune moment should arrive for its 
operation. In 1946, the agreement was 
pulled out of the pigeon-hole and 
late in the year the proposition was 
gone over at a meeting held in Wash¬ 
ington, attended by Canadian repre¬ 
sentatives. Out of this Washington j 
meeting came the proposal to hold an I 
international wheat conference in Lon- j 
don this month. 

In this connection, the Canadian j 
Federation of Agriculture, at its recent | 
annual meeting in Winnipeg, passed j 
the following resolution: “Resolved that j 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- I 
ture should repeat its former recom- { 
mendation that the Government should | 
endeavor to: (a) Secure from wheat 
importing countries assurances against 
restraint, in the future, of international 
wheat trade; (b) obtain assurance of 
practical measures designed to main¬ 
tain a reasonable minimum level of 
wheat prices in international trade, in 
return for which this country might 
reasonably agree to measures designed 
to prevent prices becoming unduly high 
during period of scarcity, (c) to bring 
about a system of international wheat 
marketing through an international j 
wheat agreement to be signed by both 
importing and exporting countries; and 
to be based on silch principles, which 
would be regarded by producers as 
superior to the system which has pre¬ 
vailed in the past and which has 
resulted in very wide price fluctuations.” 

Australian Wheat Stabilization Bill 

C ANADA is not the only country 
which has attempted to stabilize 
the business of producing wheat. In 
Australia the Federal Government has 
passed a bill to stabilize the Australian 
wheat industry, which requires com¬ 
plementary legislation from the State 
parliaments before it becomes law. 

The proposed law will stabilize the 
price paid by consumers in Australia 
and at the same time offer a guaranteed 
minimum price to the grower, regard¬ 
less of world supply and demand. This 
price to the grower is approximately ' 
83 cents per bushel, and since world | 
prices are much over this figure, a ■ 
wheat stabilization fund will be set up I 
so that in the event of a slump in wheat j 
prices, growers will receive additional | 



► The oil you use in your tractor is your 
insurance against breakdowns, delays 
and costly repair bills. Using the right grade of the right 
oil will definitely keep down your cost per acre. 

That is why we recommend MARVELUBE Motor Oil. It 
is recognized as Canada’s leading motor oil—used in more 
farm machines and motor cars than any other oil you can buy. 

Why take a chance on inferior quality when you can use the 
leader at no extra cost? Fill up with tough, long-lasting 
MARVELUBE and your engine will stay clean longer and 
free from damaging deposits. You’ll save money in the long 
run by using MARVELUBE, Canada’s favorite motor oil. 
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CIRCULATION 
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Improve Your Flowers and 
Vegetables 




HERE ARE SOME OF THE NEW 
T & T TRIPLE TESTED PLOT 
VARIETIES FOR YOUR 1947 
GARDEN 


Beet, Short Top Detroit. Here is the perfec¬ 
tion of flesh color and flavor of Detroit re¬ 
fined by skillful plant breeding. A beautiful 
uniform round beet ideal for canning and 
pickling (see page 4 in our 1947 catalog). 

Cabbage, Early Vienna. The earliest cabbage 
we have ever grown, ideal for home and 
market gardening. Drought resistant and 
tops for the prairies. Crisp and firm. (See 
page 5). 

Corn, T & T Golden Midget. New Midget 
Bush corn grows 2% to 3 feet high. A real 
space saver for the small garden. We be¬ 
lieve this to be the earliest, sweetest and 
tenderest corn we have ever tested. Ready 
in Winnipeg July 24th. Its earliness makes 
it a Northern favorite. (See page 7). 

Cucumber, Improved Mincu. An improved 
strain of this favorite. Very uniform and 
tops for quality. An ideal dual-purpose cuke 
grown from special foundation seed. Vines 
short, compact and an amazing yielder. Fruit 
blunt and ideal for either slicing or pick¬ 
ling. Seed scarce. (See page 8). 

Early Great Lake Lettuce (head;. This 
amazing early spring is ten days earlier 
than regular Great Lakes. Careful plant 
breeding has preserved- the tremendous 
vigor, heat and drought resistance of Great 
bakes together with earliness. (See page 9). 

Onion, T & T Arctic Spanish. This is a dis¬ 
tinctly new kind of Spanish onion, two 
weeks earlier than Riverside. Fastest grow¬ 
ing onion ever introduced, great for the 
North, have fully mature Spanish onions 
by seeding this new outstanding variety 
this season. 

Peas, T & T Triumph. This new introduc¬ 
tion is very high in sugar and cooks up in¬ 
to a lively green color. Outstanding quality, 
top yielder, vigorous vine. (See page 12). 

Tomatoes, Morden Yellow. New introduc¬ 
tion from the Morden Experimental Station, 
plants early bush type, fruits large, smooth, 
best yellow for the North. (See page 15). 
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These are only a few of the new vegetables and 
flowers that you will 
find in the 1947 T & T 
Digest. 

If you have not already 
received your Seed list 
be sure and drop us a 
line. 
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payment up to 5/2, Australian (83 
cents). 

Wheat sold overseas above 5/2 per 
bushel, but not exceeding 9/6, will con¬ 
tribute to the stabilization fund half 
of the difference between the guaran¬ 
teed minimum and the price received. 
If more than 9/6 is received for ex¬ 
port wheat, the grower will receive 
everything above 9/6. The Bill will 
operate for four more, years and will 
also cover the last market year. 

Deflation Coming? 

S OME signs are gradually accumulat¬ 
ing which appear to bear out the 
anticipated moderate depression in the 
United States which is expected to 
materialize before the end of 1947. In 
such a depression, farm prices, or, 
more correctly speaking food prices, fall 
first; and already butter prices are re¬ 
ported to have sunk 30 cents per pound 
from the high point reached last fall. 
Furs and other luxury items have 
dropped sharply in psice, but econom¬ 
ists point out that some prices will con¬ 
tinue to rise, even after the turn has 
set in. 

Press dispatches in February indi¬ 
cated that the average price of all hogs 
sold on the Union Stockyards, Chicago, 
was the highest in history at $26.50 per 
hundredweight, and the top price of 
$27.50 for hogs weighing from 150 to 
260 pounds smashed the all-time record 
set October 15, 1946. Prices in February, 
1946, were $14.85 for live hogs. Present 
high prices, however, are largely in 
anticipation of a small run during the 
balance of the year, since it has been 
estimated that 80 per cent of the 1946 
spring pig crop has now been marketed. 

Competition between the United 
States Government and the milling in¬ 
dustries for wheat brought cash wheat 
in Chicago to the highest point in 27 
years on February 8, when it sold for 
$2.25 per bushel. March futures were 
$2.20% and the March future in Kansas 
City traded at $2.12% on the same date. 

The United States price support law 
requires the U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture to support wheat prices at 90 
per cent of parity until December 31, 
1948. Parity based on the 1909-14 period 
is now $1.90 per bushel. As a result of 
Government buying plus parity, July 
and September wheat advanced in 
price over $100 million in the U.S. in 
three weeks’ time. 

N. Z. Butter to Offset Dairy Shortage 

'THE shortage of dairy products in 
* Canada, including fluid milk, butter 
and cheese, has been primarily due 
to the special effort made to supply 
dairy products to Britain. It is not so 
generally realized that it is also due in 
part to a much higher consumption 
in Canada of dairy products. This in¬ 
creased consumption is illustrated, for 
example, by the report of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Milk Control Board, which 
reported that for the year 1946, milk 
production in Saskatchewan increased 
by 3,200,000 quarts, but that Saskatoon 
had increased milk sales by 16 per 
cent, Prince Albert by 13 per cent, 
Moose Jaw 12 per cent and Regina 10 
per cent. Consumption of milk dur¬ 
ing 1946 was nearly double consumption 
at the beginning of the war. Sales of 
whole milk were 92 per cent greater last 
year than in 1939, and fluid milk and 
cream products had increased 70 per 
cent. 

The scarcity of dairy products has also 
been due to some extent to the dis¬ 
posal of dairy herds by farmers who 
have reached retiring age, or who de¬ 
cided that increased costs and ceiling 
prices did not go well enough together. 
In any case, butter production has suf¬ 
fered to the point where the Govern¬ 
ment was faced with the necessity of 
falling down still further on British 
contracts, or importing butter from out¬ 
side Canada to make up the shortage 


and avoid cutting the butter ration still 
further. It was decided to import butter 
from New Zealand, and an arrangement 
was made between Canada, New Zea¬ 
land and the United Kingdom whereby 
12 million pounds of butter, might, if 
necessary, be diverted from the United 
Kingdom to Canada. 

About 1,500,000 pounds of New Zea¬ 
land butter reached Canada early in 
February, and a further amount up to 
a total of five million pounds will be 
imported. Honorable James G. Gar¬ 
diner, Minister of Agriculture said: 

“We can get 12 million pounds of 
butter from New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia this year if we need it, to main¬ 
tain our present ration, but providing 
there is no such drop in our own but¬ 
ter production compared with previous 
years, I believe that five million pounds 
will be all that we require.” 

A butter shortage in Canada led to 
the raising once more of the oleo ques¬ 
tion, and Senator W. D. Euler sponsored 
a proposal that oleo should be dis¬ 
tributed in this country, but the pro¬ 
posal received a scant consideration. 

In the United States oleomargerine is 
sold under various systems of taxing 
and licensing. Each state has excise 
taxes ranging from five to 15 cents per 
pound. Nine states impose manufac¬ 
turers license fees, 13 states have whole¬ 
salers fees, 23 states prohibit the sale 
of colored margerine, and 34 restrict 
the use of margerine in hotels, restau¬ 
rants, bakeries, confectionaries and 
boarding houses. 

Recently, the margerine industry won 
a court victory in Pennsylvania, when 
a State Supreme Court upheld a deci¬ 
sion of a county court declaring invalid 
state license fees imposed on whole¬ 
salers and retailers selling margerine. 
The high court declared the margerine 
fees unreasonable, confiscatory and dis¬ 
criminatory. 

Alberta Sugar Production 

C ANADA’S domestic sugar production 
from sugar beets is to be boosted 
this year as an aid in overcoming the 
sugar shortage. In 1946, farmers in 
southern Alberta delivered 387,296 tons 
of beets to the two plants at Raymond 
and Picture Butte. Between them, these 
two plants sliced 2,923 tons of beets for 
24 hours daily, for a period of 126 days. 

Beet harvesting was very difficult in 
the fall of 1946, owing to weather condi¬ 
tions and excessive mud. About 8,000 
tons were estimated to be still in the 
ground at the end of the processing 
period. Total output of the two plants 
is reported to be 106,187,500 pounds of 
sugar from beets averaging 16.65 per 
cent sugar content. 

Farmers International Organization 
TTHE first general meeting of the Inter- 
* national Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, which was formed at a 
meeting in London last year, will take 
place in Holland from May 12-23 at 
Schedeningen, near The Hague. Canada 
is one of 13 member countries of the 
recently formed international organ¬ 
ization of farmers, and it is expected 
that a strong Canadian delegation will 
attend this international gathering. 

James Turner, president of the Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Union of England and 
Wales, is president of the I.F.A.P. The 
13 member countries are: Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway, Southern Rhod¬ 
esia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. It has been announced 
from London that other countries are 
likely to be accepted as members at the 
meeting in Holland, including China, 
Finland, Hungary, Palestine, and Swe¬ 
den. In addition to member, or pros¬ 
pective-member countries, several other 
countries are likely to be represented 
at the meeting and may be responsible 
for further applications for membership. 
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PLOWING 4 FEET DEEP 
TAKES EXTRA POWER 

- get it with MeCbU'fkONTEMC fuels 
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EVERY TANKFUL OF 
McCOLL-FRONTENAC 
FARM FUEL comes to you 
with friendly, neighbourly 
service. It’s economical be¬ 
cause it delivers more power. 
McColl-Frontenac farm lu¬ 
bricants assure superior per¬ 
formance from your car, truck 
and tractor. 
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THE COULTER BEARING 
OF A DISC PLOW is expo¬ 
sed to water and dirt and 
operates under heavy press¬ 
ure. As you pump in Texaco 
Marfak lubricant you clean 
and lubricate the bearing, 
leaving a "collar” of Marfak 
around the bearing edges, 
effectively sealing out dirt 
and moisture. 


Smack a bit of Texaco Marfak lubricant 

with a hammer! Marfak cushions the blow — 
does not splatter. In farm machinery bearings; 
Marfak takes punishment like this, and stays on 
the job. It’s a tough, tacky lubricant you can’t beat. 

Please return metal containers promptly. 


THIS HUGE MOLD-BOARD PLOW 

with “wing-spread” of 5 feet was 
used when it was discovered that 
good soil was “buried” under a 
sandy top layer. The use of the big 
plow resulted in a useful increase 
in crop yield per acre. Four big 
track-type tractors were teamed up 
to pull the plow. This is real plow¬ 
ing! It takes fuels and lubricants of 
the highest quality. 

Keen progressive farmers power 
their tractors with McColl-Fron¬ 
tenac fuels and keep their farm 
equipment rolling with McColl- 
Frontenac lubricants. 



IT PAYS TO FARM WITH 

/HcCOU-ftlONTEMCPR0DW75 



TUNE IN THE EDDIE BRACKEN SHOW, CBC NETWORK, SUNDAY EVENINGSs 
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For maximum profits from all’ 
farming operations, standardize on 
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COCKSHUTT LINE 


PLOW COMPANY LIMITED 
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Plant Exploring in Northern B.C. 

F. L. Skinner scouts the country eround Fort St. James and Vanderhoof 
for plants that may be useful on the prairies 




F OR several years I have been roses, red elder and snowberries. Instead 
planning to visit the colder and of the white flowered Spiraea of Mani- 
drier districts of north central toba, however, there was Spiraea Men- 
British Columbia with a view of zesii with flowers varying from pink 
seeing something of their horticultural to deep rose, and in one damp spot we 
possibilities and of collecting some of saw the prickly Devil’s Club. Quite near 
the more interesting native plants for the Bowyer farm we found some dwarf 
trial in Manitoba. The Douglas fir blueberries growing among wild roses, 
was one of the the trees native of this saskatoons, and snowberries which 
region and I was particularly anxious seems to indicate that they might grow 
to see it in its north and northeastern in ordinary garden soil. This is prob- 
limits and to collect these geographi- ably the dwarf bilberry (Vaccinium 
cal forms for trial in Manitoba. caespitosum). 

So in November, 1945, when Prank The general aspect of the country 
Hutton became Superintendent of the together with the nature of the plant 
Dominion Experimental Station at growth reminds me very much of the 
, Prince George, I arranged to visit him north and west flanks of the Riding 
at the earliest time that would be Mountains as they were when settle- 
mutually convenient. This time arrived ment started about 30 to 35 years ago. 
last August and I was able to spend On the 21st we spent a short time 
from August 20 to 24 inclusive at looking over the newly planted test 
Prince George. During that time we orchards at the Experimental Station 
managed to cover quite a bit of terri- and also the nursery plots. There is 
tory from about 35 miles south of very little wind in this part of the coun- 
Prince George to 20 miles north and try. Mr. Hutton tells me that the snow 
as far west as Vanderhoof and Fort St. never drifts here and only super-op- 
James on Stuart Lake. We also had an tomists ever buy wind chargers. There 
excellent opportunity of seeing the were no shelterbelts, which seems very 
• horticultural products of the district strange to one accustomed to prairie 
while assisting in judging at the annual horticulture. 

Fair held by the Prince George Agri¬ 
cultural Society on August 23. IN the afternoon we visited several 

On the morning of the 20th we set * farms in the Fraser Valley where fruit 
out to see the seedling apples at the growing was being tried. At one farm 
Bowyer farm which is about 20 miles several miles north of town quite a 
north of Prince George. The first six- collection of crab apples and plums of 
teen miles was on the Summit High- the varieties usually planted on the 
way, a good gravel road that will eventu- prairies had been planted. The crab 
ally go right through to the Peace River, apples looked quite healthy and were 
Just before leaving the highway to take bearing well but the plums did not look 
the road to the Bowyers’, we passed the as happy as they usually do on the 
Johnston farm situated on a beautiful prairies. Here also we saw a hedge- 
stretch of farming land that reminded row of blackberries that, though they 
me very much of the country south and showed some evidence of winter injury, 
west of Grandview. The Johnstons go were carrying a good load of fruit. A 
in heavily for Alsike clover and were cross between this variety and the 
busily engaged in threshing over 200 creeping blackberry from the valley of 
acres of it at that time. I was told the upper Ottawa River (which prom- 
they planned to have over 400 acres of ises to be hardy at Dropmore) might 
this crop next year. extend the range of this fruit. 

We then visited W. Coulter whose 

S HORTLY after leaving the highway farm lies in the Nechaco River valley 
we got stuck in a mud hole and had just outside Prince George; besides 
to walk the rest of the way; this gave us carrying on a modem dairy farm with 
a good chance to see the native vege- a herd of registered Ayrshire cattle, 
tation. At one time this country had both Mr. and Mrs. Coulter are inter- 
apparently been completely covered ested in gardening. Mr. Coulter is a 
with forest composed of Douglas fir, Scotsman, which is probably the reason 
spruce and Lodgepole pine with a why he favors the Ayrshires. Here also 
sprinkling of balsam, birch and aspen we found that apples were doing much 
poplar. Fires during the past 40 years better than plums though some of the 

had, however, reduced the mature new Manchurian plums were doing 

stands of fir, spruce and pine to iso- better than the older varieties, 
lated pockets and where the land had On Thursday, the 22nd, we went out 
not been cleared for farming there was to see some fruit plantations about 35 
now a thick stand of trees up to about miles to the ?outh of Prince George 
eight inches in diameter composed and did some scouting around among 
principally of aspen poplar with a the native plants on our way back. At 
sprinkling of pine, balsam and birch, the Kolling farm we saw a planting 
The shrubs bordering the roadway were of Hibernal apples that had been bear- 
much the same as those we have in ing for some years, though owing to late 

northern Manitoba such as willows, spring frosts there was no fruit on them 

chokecherries, saskatoons, dogwood, this year. The trees looked quite vigor- 
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clean; however the owner of the land 
was well pleased and said it was costing 
him about $15 per acre to have the 
scrub cut and piled. From there we 
went over to see a job that had just 
recently been completed; this was on 
drier soil and carried a heavy growth 
of poplar and a few pines. The trees 
would run up to six inches in diameter 
and to 40 feet in height. A very clean 
job of cutting had been made at a cost 
of about $10 per acre for cutting and 
piling. This was only a small fraction 
of what it would have cost to do such 
work by hand. 

Fort St. James on Stuart Lake is 42 
miles by road from Vanderhoof and 
in the days when British Columbia was 
known as New Caledonia this was the 
centre of administration. 

On the way between Vanderhoof 
and Fort St. James we saw a good illus¬ 
tration of the fact that good farming 
pays even in this virgin soil. Near the 
highway there were two good sized 
fields lying together with only a fence 
between. One field had a crop of wheat 
that looked good for over 35 bushels per 
acre while its neighbor would do well to 
yield 15. 


ous but on several of them there 
were fungus growths where limbs had 
been removed. I took this as an in¬ 
dication that the Hibernal apple was 
not as well suited to the soil and 
climate as were the Bowyer apples. 


O N our way home we ran across an 
interesting native evergreen shrub, 
Pachystima myrsinites. This is related 
to the bittersweet, but only grows from 
12 to 18 inches high; the sprays of box¬ 
like leaves are used a great deal by 
prairie florists for wreaths and other 
floral decorations. This is apparently 
near the northern limit of this interest¬ 
ing shrub and it may prove hardy in 
Manitoba. A near relative from the 
mountains of Virginia (Pachystima 
canbyi) gives promise of being hardy 
at Morden, having come safely through 
the past two winters. 

Friday the 23rd was spent at the 
Agricultural Show and judging the 
horticultural entries gave us a good 
chance to see what this district could 
produce in the way of vegetables and 
flowers. In corn and tomatoes the Prince 
George region is in about the same 
position as northern Manitoba was 30 
years ago. Varieties better suited to the 
soil and climate will have to be pro¬ 
duced or different cultural methods 
used if this district is to grow its own 
corn and tomatoes. In the leafy vege¬ 
tables such as cabbage, lettuce, cauli¬ 
flower and kale I have never seen finer 
specimens. The flowers also were very 
good, especially the sweet peas and 
stocks, the latter being the best I have 
seen in Canada. 

At the Show we met H. Cresswell of 
Montreal and T. O. F. Herzer of Winni¬ 
peg and it was arranged that Mr. Hut¬ 
ton and I would join their party on 
Saturday on a visit to Vanderhoof to 
see scrub being cut and piled by a bull¬ 
dozer and also to visit the historic Fort 
St. James on Stuart Lake. 

After leaving the Fraser River val¬ 
ley the road to Vanderhoof and Fort 
St. James runs through rolling tree- 
clad country much like that along the 
Summit Highway; for the first 15 miles 
or so there is quite a bit of it under cul¬ 
tivation, but from there on there is 
little sign of settlement to be seen 
until within a few miles of Vanderhoof. 
Most of the timber is poplar with a 
sprinkling of birch and conifers and 
that has grown up within the past 30 
or 40 years, though at one point about 
40 miles from Prince George there was 
a nice stand of Douglas fir surround¬ 
ing a beautiful little lake lying in a deep 
hollow just off the highway. 

Vanderhoof with its grain elevators, 
implement agencies and lumber yards 
looks very much like any country town 
in northern Manitoba or Saskatche¬ 
wan. We went right on through to a 
point about seven miles out where the 
bulldozer was at work piling scrub. At 
this particular place the cut over land 
had been a swale thickly covered with 
willows from 10 to 20 feet with a few 
poplars and pine mixed through it. A 
depth of about a foot of leaf mould 
and the flexible nature of the willows 
made it difficult to cut everything 


TTHE Fort stands on a piece of level 
* grassy land about 40 feet above water 
level at the southeast end of the lake. 
Many of the old log buildings are still 
in good order and apparently still in 
use. There are also quite a few buildings 
of modern frame construction. One 
home we saw had a garden enclosed 
by caragana and Manitoba maples. 

The Douglas fir is said to extend this 
far north but I saw no sign of it in the 
short time at our disposal. I did, how¬ 
ever, see one bush of a rose that agrees 
with the figure of Rosa nutkana in 
Miss Willmott’s “Genus Rosa”; this is 
a rose native of the Pacific Coast that 
goes as far north as Alaska and has 
been used recently to some extent by 
rose breeders. 

Poplars and spruce were the only 
trees I saw and the willows, cherries 
and other undergrowth were the same 
as that usually seen in northern Mani¬ 
toba. 

This whole country north and west of 
Prince George (as far as I saw it) 
reminds me very much of the Riding 
and Duck mountain country as it was 
when settlement first started. With 
modern heavy machinery' the clearing 
of much of it should be economically 
feasible and much less of a back break¬ 
ing job than was the clearing of our 
bush lands in northern Manitoba. In 
some places the soil shows definite signs 
of acidity which may present special 
problems in the handling of it. How¬ 
ever, the Dominion Experimental Sta¬ 
tion at Prince George, under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Hutton, will, I feel sure, 
help to solve many of both the agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural problems of 
this district. 

One of the commonest roadside weeds 
of this whole district is Alsike clover 
and I think that this fact is an assur¬ 
ance that some day this section of 
western Canada will flow with milk 
and honey. 


WILLARD BATTERIES—Automobile • Truck and Bus • Radio 
Motorcycle • Tractor • Aircraft • Marine • Diesel • Stationary 
Sold and serviced by Willard Dealers everywhere. 
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Does Tree Planting Pay ? 

For over 30 years The Guide has encouraged the planting of shelter 
belts around farm steadings. In the early half of that period the response 
was good. Many fine plantations were started. The dry years of the 30’s, 
followed by the war time demands on limited farm labor resources have 
worked against a continuation of this policy. Are there other reasons? 
Has the practical experience of farm people lessened their appreciation 
of farm shelter belts? 

Now, after the severe blizzards of the past winter, is a proper time 
to make a re-appraisal of the value of farm shelter belts. The Guide 
would like to know from farm people how they feel about it. Has the 
labor investment represented in their windbreaks paid dividends? Letters 
should be short. The shorter the better, with a top limit of 600 words. 
Address letters to The Editor, The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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Your De Laval Dealer 
has just the right 
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n size! 
n style! 
it price! 


...SEE HIM FIRST! 


W HETHER you separate the milk from a few cows or many 
you want the cleanest possible skimming and highest quality 
cream. You want this top performance from exactly the size and 
style of separator that fits your requirements ... and at a price 
that fits your purse. 

De Laval makes exactly the Separator you need ... and your 
local De Laval Dealer is the man to see first. Every De Laval 
Separator ... whether it is the smallest, lowest priced De Laval 
Junior or one of the larger capacity De Laval World’s Standard 
Series ... provides unequaled De Laval quality, clean skim¬ 
ming and long life. All can be washed easily in two minutes. 

DE LAVAL WORLD’S STANDARD SERIES —3 SIZES 
DE LAVAL JUNIOR SERIES-4 SIZES 

THE DE LAVAL COMPANY , Limited 


PETERBOROUGH 

Quebec • Montreal • Winnipeg • Vancouver 



The WorlcTs Biggest Bonspiel 

Winnipeg's annual sporting event has earned a reputation no less 
world-wide than Calgary's stampede 

By WALTER H. RANDALL 


T HE 59th Winnipeg Bonspiel has 
run its uproarious course. Ten 
thousand tons of granite have 
gone sliding down the ice lanes 
of Winnipeg’s fourteen curling clubs. 
Four hundred rinks comprising 1,600 
curlers have laid aside their competi¬ 
tion brooms happy to be finished with 
the strenuous grind. For in the course 
of a competition on this scale the 
individual curler will walk 140 miles, 65 
miles of which will be at the dog trot 
sweeping, often furiously. In his nine 
days of effort, broken by one Sunday, 
he will have lifted 6% tons of granite 
—more if he happens to be a member 
of one of the crack rinks which stay 
in till the last dog is hung. 

Manitoba’s fame as a curler’s para¬ 
dise is known from Scotland to Nova 
Scotia, from McKenzie Island to Min¬ 
nesota, and in every other corner of the 
globe. Servicemen returning to Mani¬ 
toba have heard the Winnipeg ’spiel 
mentioned in Australia, New Zealand, 
North Chiha, France, Switzerland and 
Sweden! For everywhere it is acknowl¬ 
edged to be the largest sporting event 
of its kind in the world. 

Competing with the hundreds of 
rinks from local clubs and country 
points in the province there were four¬ 
somes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Saskatchewan, and Northern, Ontario. 
At other ’spiels Albertan and British 
Columbians have frequently come to 
test their luck. The 1947 ’spiel had 15 
major competitions with 334 prize 
donors. In the 59 years of its history 
since the first Winnipeg meet 48 
trophies have been donated for annual 
competition. Formerly medals were 
awarded prizewinners, with the occa¬ 
sional watch slipping into the prize list. 
But the ladies, bless them, who now 
have a ’spiel of their own running con¬ 
currently that draws 100 city and coun¬ 
try rinks, were the cause of changing 
the prizes from medals to more useful 
articles. 

Speculation on the origin of the 
“Roarin’ Game” can get you an argu¬ 
ment or bets pro and con in any curl¬ 
ing clubroom. Whether a nameless 
benefactor took the rough beginnings 
of curling from Scandinavia to Scot¬ 
land in the dim long ago, as some 
authorities believe, or whether a wee 
Scottish laddie started it all by heav¬ 
ing rocks down some frozen loch, as 


other historians firmly proclaim, no one 
can rightly say. 

But the hardy Scots who came to 
Canada a hundred years ago brought 
the game of curling with them. Can¬ 
ada’s first club was formed in Mon¬ 
treal in 1841. Manitobans began curling 
on the Red River in 1874, and on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1876, the West’s first organized 
curling club came into being. It was 
called the Manitoba Club, and Indians 
gazed with amazement at the strange 
goings-on of the white men who sent 
round rocks curving down the ice while 
others swept or roared as the occasion 
demanded. 

I 

W HAT is the strange power the Mani¬ 
toba Bonspiel has to attract curlers 
from every walk of life and from al¬ 
most every province in Canada and 
from as far south as Wisconsin in the 
United States? 

No one can deny that there are such 
disadvantages as loss of working time, 
no little financial expense what with 
entry fees, travelling and living ex¬ 
penses and considerable physical wear 
and tear. Every curler knows what it is 
like to go extra ends in a closely con¬ 
tested game on one draw, then after 
losing by an inch or so perhaps, tumble 
outside into 20 below zero weather to 
wrestle with a cold car, get it started, 
then rush across the city to another 
rink to play on the next draw! 

Yet, every year, as surely as Febru¬ 
ary, the favorite month of curlers, 
looms on the calendar, you begin to 
notice a strange stir in the streets of 
Winnipeg. Hotel rotundas swarm like 
ant hills with men who vary in size 
and looks, but who have the common 
accoutrements of a well-used broom, 
a bright sweater, a beaming smile and 
glad handshake for everyone within 
reach! 

Talk is of brooms and ice, heavy or 
slow, swingy or keen, third men and 
leads. There is the thrill of scanning 
the large draw sheets in the “ice room,” 
commonly used name for curling head¬ 
quarters. There is the hopeful antici¬ 
pation of a good run on opening day 
and the possibility, sometimes realized, 
of knocking over one of the ’Spiel’s big- 
name rinks. 

Curling is a sociable game. It seems 
to bring out the best in a man. A magis¬ 
trate rubs shoulders with a chap he 



A capacity crowd watch Jimmy Welsh*s Deer Lodge rink defeat the mighty Ken Watson, 
six times winner of the grand aggregate, in the main event of the Bonspiel. The Amphi¬ 
theatre, scene of this play, seats 4,700 but many were turned away on this night • 
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5% to 6% 
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PEMBERTON 

HOVMESuo 

825 PORT ST. 
VICTORIA, S.C. 

60 tyeate 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

Simply thrown Into fire, resultant 
action smothers flame. 

Place one or more extinguishers 
at possible sources of fire to en¬ 
sure greater protection. 

red-e Price $3.50 each; 3 for $10. 

Approved pump type (vapor¬ 
izing liquid) with clamp 
bracket. For truck, combine, 
machine shop, etc. 

Each $18.50 

Cash with order. 
Lightning Rods and Fire 
Extinguishers. 


m€ST€«n flfi€ P«OT€CTIOn CO. 


201 Osborne Street Winnipeg, Man. 


^™™*HEAVY GALVANIZED ROUND 

STORAGE TANKS 

14 inches by 5 feet, holds 40 U.S. gallons. Leak- 
proof. For storing fuel, oil, water, etc. Weight 95 
lbs. Price $5.50 each, f.o.b. Winnipeg. 
SCHWARTZ IRON & METAL CO. 

1299 Jarvis Ave. Winnipeg, Man.( 


-OAT HULLERS • 

Resolve In 1947 to raise better pigs 
with fewer losses by feeding them 

HULLED OATS 
Write for literature and sample of 
oats hulled by the Feed-Rite Oat 
Huller. 

E. C. FERGUSON CO. 

9541—111th Ave. EDMONTON, Alta. 


SILENT HEAT OIL BURNER 

No mors black dirty coal; no ashes; no dirt; just 
turn It on. For heater stove or cook stove. An Oil 
Burner at low cost, $19.75. Complete to Install. 
Delivery in 5 days. Write for leaflet—FREE. 

SILENT HEAT OIL BURNER CO. 

Winnipeg. Manitoba. 
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Hallman Jackall Jack 



& FENCE STRETCHER 

^ Weight 
24 lbs. 


Capaelty 
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Height 


32-inch 


48-Inch 


64-inch 


LIFTS, 

PULLS, 

PUSHES 


This tool is indispensable around the 
farm or shop for many Jobs. Lifting, 
pulling or hoisting can be done, up to 
3 tons. Jacks from 4'/ 2 Inches to the 
top of the beam. 

Lifts and lowers easily with a strong 
lever action. All steel construction— 
no castings. Just the thing you are 
looking for to service your tractor and 
machinery. 

Made by the makers of HALLMAN 
Shur-Shock Products and Handy Farm 
Tools. 
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fined for speeding a few days previ¬ 
ously; political opponents play on op¬ 
posite rinks and a minister will find 
himself playing against a husky who 
drives a beer truck. 

Wherever the curlers gather you will 
hear talk of iron rocks and granite 
rocks. Iron rocks are used iff Quebec, 
but elsewhere the granite, as first used 
in Scotland and perfected in Canada, 
has become the standard rock. 

Incidentally, in Manitoba Bonspiei 
play, rinks do not play with their own 
rocks. Up until 1938 rocks were moved 
from rink to rink, but since then 
M.C.A. officials have followed the cus¬ 
tom of placing two sets of rocks on 
every one of Winnipeg’s 73 ice sheets 
and this system has worked very well 
ever since. 

In the old days no sooner had the 
draw been made and play commenced 
than along would come what came to 
be called the “bonspiei thaw.” Dejected 
curlers, immersed from noggin to knees 
in wool and from the knees down with 
rubbers, gazed dejectedly at sheets of 
ice covered with inches of water. 

A really good thaw can still play 
havoc with the draw, but since 1938 all 
semi-finals and finals have been played 
on artificial ice at the Amphitheatre 
and use of artificial ice by city rinks is 
coming within a few years! 

Fraternizing of curlers east antf west 
with the resulting better understanding 
of common aims and problems was the 
paramount idea behind presentation of 
the Macdonald Brier Tankard, now 
called the British Consols Trophy, for 
inter-provincial competition. 

The Tankard was presented to the 
Manitoba Curling Association in 1925 
for annual competition and in 1925 and 
1926 the rinks winning the trophy were 
taken east on a goodwill tour as guests 
of the Macdonald Tobacco Company. 
These missionary visits of Howard 
Wood’s Winnipeg rink, George Sher¬ 
wood’s Winnipeg rink and Ossie IJark- 
well’s four from Yellow Grass, Sas¬ 
katchewan, set the stone rolling for a 
Dominion-wide event. 

W ESTERN rinks have dominated 
British Consols play since the com¬ 
petition was inaugurated. Manitoba 
rinks have taken the title ten times 
and Alberta four times. 

Gordon Campbell of the Thistle Club, 
Hamilton, snapped the Winnipeg string 
by winning the trophy in 1935 and Bert 
Hall’s clever rink from Kitchener, On¬ 
tario, took the Dominion title in 1939. 
Cliff Manahan of Edmonton has won 
it twice, first in 1933 and then in 1937. 
Howard Palmer of Calgary, came 
through in 1941 and Billy Rose of 
Sedgewick, Alberta, emerged with the 
championship for 1946 after a play-off 
with Johnson of Manitoba and Ramsay 
of northern Ontario. 

Manitoba’s position as the curling 
capital of the curling world is not a 
lightly assumed distinction and there 
is little wonder Manitoba produces such 
excellent curlers. The M.C.A. is behind 
curling in every community and has 
a total of 210 clubs and 7,000 curlers on 
its membership roll. Some indication 
of what this means can be gleaned 
from the fact that during the war 
years the M.C.A. staged several curling 
events in aid of the Red Cross and 
Manitoba’s knights of the broom con¬ 
tributed $138,000. 

Even non-curlers went for the Red 
Cross ’Spiels in a big way when city 
and country clubs invited curlers and 
non-curlers to drop in and have a game 
for two-bits. Laymen dug out rubbers, 
a thick sweater and a broom and went 
off to curl. 

The result? Thousands of dollars for 
the Red Cross and a tremendous swing 
to curling by men in every age group. 
Today, every curling club in Winnipeg 
has that previously undreamed-of 
thing—a waiting list of prospective 
members. 
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ONE.. . drive forward into the Quick-Hitch Culti¬ 
vator. TWO...drop three pins and a cotter key. GO! 

Attaching the Model WC tractor cultivator is that 
easy. There’s no backing up or twisting to look behind. 

Cultivating, you continue to look ahead. Keeping 
your eye on the row pays. Count the plants for a few 
rods. Notice that fewer are covered or damaged. 
You’ll find keen satisfaction in seeing dirt filtered 
accurately around each stalk. 

The Model WC Tractor gives you fast, flexible 
power with responsive, quick-dodge 
steering — plus a LIVE POWER 
LIFT at your finger tips that oper¬ 
ates standing still or on the go. 

Pioneer of air tires and Quick- 
Hitch implements, theWC tractor 
has been an influential factor in 
the trend to diversified agriculture. 

Today it is a mainstay of the 
modern family farm. 
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'•'Scientific laboratory tests prove thatGreen- 
melk promotes 25% quicker growth-more 
leg color-better feathering—sturdier bodies. 
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^ THE FRESH FEED 




Manufactured FRESH daily by 

McCABE GRAIN CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG ■ REGINA . SASKATOON • EDMONTON . FORT WILLIAM ■ BRANDON 

ASK YOUR VICTORIA DEALER OR McCABE AGENT 



A HEN puts salt into every egg she lays. 
And if her diet doesn’t include enough 
salt (at least a pinch of salt a day), 
egg production is apt to suffer. 

12 oz. of “Windsor” Iodized Stock 
Salt in every 100 lbs. of mash helps 
keep hens healthy and productive. 
All farm animals use salt every day 
. . . see that they get it regularly. 
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WINDSOR 


IODIZED SALT BLOCKS 

IODIZED STOCK SALT 


Products of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

SALT DIVISION 


A Scientific Triumph 

Some brilliant scientific work has recently been concluded in the realm of 
poultry feeding which may lead to important practical results 


H ERETOFORE poultrymen desir¬ 
ous of producing the best grade 
of birds for the table had no 
better answer than to follow the 
example of breeders of other classes of 
livestock, to de-sex their stock at an 
early age. But caponizing is a tricky 
business beyond the technical compe¬ 
tence of most farm poultry keepers, 
besides which it involves more or less 
loss by death from the operation, de¬ 
pending on the skill of the operator. 
A group of American agricultural col¬ 
lege men at Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
headed by Professors R. George Jaap, 
Rollin H. Thayer and R. B. Thompson, 
building on scientific work of others, 
have worked out a technique that 
promises to accomplish the same results 
as caponizing without the use of a 
knife, a technique so simple as to be 
within the reach of all. 

The farm public is by now so well 
informed as to the nature of hormones 
that it is possible to write of them with¬ 
out much preliminary explanation. Hor¬ 
mones manufactured in a bird’s body 
seep into the blood stream and regu¬ 
late - body processes. The production 
of a specific kind of hormone at a cer¬ 
tain stage in the life of a pullet makes 
her start to lay. Another hormone al¬ 
lows her to build egg yolks, albumen 
and shell. The same group of hormones 
which make it possible for the hen to 
lay eggs is responsible for fattening. 

As early as 1916 it was known that 
the laying hen had more fat in her 
blood than the non-layer, or the rooster. 
Pullets store considerable fat when 
they start to lay. It has been proved 
that the rise in blood fat, as well as 
fat storage in the body is due to the 
action of female hormones known as 
estrogens. 

r PHE next step along this scientific 
A trail was when laboratory workers 
demonstrated the possibility of raising 
the blood fat of young, non-laying pul¬ 
lets rapidly by injecting into their blood 
estrogens extracted from the glands of 
a laying hen. Interesting enough as a 
scientific fact, but it had no practical 
value because the cost of estrogens ob¬ 
tained in this way would be prohibitive. 
But British scientists overcame this 
difficulty in 1937 by discovering how to 
manufacture an artificial estrogen 
which they called di-ethyl-stil-best-rol. 
(The hyphens are ours to facilitate pro¬ 
nunciation.) 

Practical poultry keepers will spot the 
next obvious difficulty. It is out of the 
question for a flock owner armed with 
a hypodermic needle to go through a 
squawking flock daily to catch each 
bird marked for fattening and adminis¬ 
ter the required dose. The British in¬ 
vestigators got over that one by insert¬ 
ing small pellets of the drug under the 
skin of the bird. These were slowly 
absorbed and affected the bird for a 
period of four or five weeks. 

At this point the Americans tried 
feeding the stuff to birds mixed with 
various components of the ration. Their 
conclusion was that diethylstilbestrol 
was not strong enough to give the re¬ 
quired results when fed through the 
mouth. They thereupon bent their ef¬ 
forts on what the chemists call daughter 
compounds, more complex compounds 
in the same family. Out of this came 
dianisylhexane and dianisylhexene. 
These can be mixed with any of the 
fats commonly fed to poultry, and give 
the same results as the British pellets 
injected in the skin of the neck. 

It is not possible within the compass 
of this article to give anything more 
than the briefest summary of the re¬ 
sults obtained by this latest refine¬ 
ment. 

Broilers fattened for only two weeks 


before killing present the appearance of 
prime capons with only a moderate 
amount of fat inside the body cavity. 
The skin is soft, velvety and smooth in 
texture, most nearly approached by 
that of the better “milk fed” broilers. 
In addition to the excellent fatness and 
finish, no sacrifice is made in growth 
rate. The hormone stimulates the ap¬ 
petite and more feed is consumed. The 
increase is not great. Estimates of prob¬ 
able increase in cost would be from 
one cent to 1% cent per pound of broiler 
for the hormone fattening. The in¬ 
creased value of the dressed bird at 
prewar prices should range from three 
to five cents a pound. 

The effect of the hormone fed to 
males resembles the effect of capon¬ 
izing. Within a week to ten days, de¬ 
pending on the dosage, fighting among 
the cockerels stops, combs and wattles 
shrivel and become pale. The birds 
fatten at approximately the same rate 
as the pullets. There is none of the 
characteristic redness around the ab¬ 
domen and hocks which marks staggy 
or cocky birds. Everyone who has cooked 
these hormone fattened cockerels agrees 
that they are more tender and juicy. 

IF estrogen feeding is discontinued 
* the interrupted development of male¬ 
ness is resumed. Some buyers object 
to the pale appearance of the comb and 
wattles of the treated cockerels. The 
Oklahoma workers answered that ob¬ 
jection by proving that small amounts 
of another drug called androgen re¬ 
stores the color of the face and its 
appendages without making any ap¬ 
parent effect on the other potentialities 
of the estrogens. 

The investigators, in working out the 
dosage, and the most desirable length 
of fattening period, which turned out 
to be four weeks, are able to state what 
dangers attach to over-dosage and ex¬ 
cessive feeding periods. There were 
some losses from over-applications of 
the estrogen, manifested as lipemia, 
which for popular purposes may be 
described as fatty degeneration, and a 
disturbance in the deposition of bone 
calcium which resulted in easily broken 
leg and wing bones in the carcasses. 
Fed in amounts recommended, death 
losses through the course of the ex¬ 
periments were no greater than among 
normal birds under corresponding cir¬ 
cumstances. 

As is usual after the publication of 
an article of this kind, The Country 
Guide will be besieged with letters from 
flock owners requesting further in¬ 
formation and advice as to where this 
new drug can be purchased. None of 
these letters can or will be answered 
because there just isn’t any further 
information available for distribution 
in Canada. Neither is the drug yet on 
the public market. 

Distribution in the United States was 
forbidden by the department concerned 
until it could be ascertained what the 
effect on human health would be if 
poultry so fattened came on the mar¬ 
ket in quantity. The temporary govern¬ 
ment prohibition drew bitter complaints 
from business interests who object to 
all manner of control. But it is under¬ 
stood that a release has now been 
authorized in the United States. It yet 
remains for commercial distributors to 
arrange manufacture and sale in quan¬ 
tity.—P.M.A. 

Ed. Note: Readers to whom the fol¬ 
lowing publications are available will 
get more technical details from Poultry 
Science, November, 1945; Poultry Sci¬ 
ence, May, 1944; Endocrinology, Novem¬ 
ber, 1945; and the U.S. Egg and Poul¬ 
try Magazine, No. 51 (1945), pages 108- 
110 . 
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CHECK AND COMPARE YOUR LOCAL DELIVERED PRICES 


REASONS FOR CHOOSING 


J MOST LIKE THE HIGH-PRICED 

<* * CARS i N QUALITY TEATURES 

3 PRICED WITH THE LOW£ST 
f ECONOMICAL To ADCk- 


Plymouth has a sound "pedigree”. The same Chrysler 
engineers and craftsmen who create in Canada the 
great Chrysler Motor Cars, design and build 
the big-value Plymouth. 

Plymouth is most like the high-priced cars in quality 
features! Of 21 important features found in high- 
priced cars, Plymouth has 20, car "B” has 9, car "C” 
has 8. More quality features mean better performance. 


Although Plymouth is a full-sized, roomy, comfort¬ 
able car—’way out front in big-car quality features, 
it is nevertheless priced right down with the lowest. 

Precision manufacturing; super-finished crankshaft 
and camshaft bearings; full-pressure lubrication; full- 
length water jackets and other famous Chrysler 
Engineering Advancements make Plymouth a long- 
lasting, economical car to own and operate. 


FEATURES 


LOOK AT THESE 


Safety-Rim Wheels to reduce tire-failure hazards • Safety All-Steel Body • Easy, Shock-Proof Steering 
• Safety-Styled Concealed Running Boards • New Safety-Signal Speedometer • Safe-Vision Windshield • 
New Front-end Sway Eliminator • PLUS: Patented Floating Power Engine Mountings • New Quieter Starter 
with handy button on dash • Hotchkiss Drive • New Body Guard Bumper • New Lightweight Aluminum 
Pistons • New Rustproofing ■ Scientifically Balanced Ride. 
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Canada's Feed Supply is Short 
Feed Carefully - /to* /V 


100 million chicks are expected to be hatched this year and 
the poultry industry faces a very real feed crisis. Unless 
every poultryman cooperates in saving feed and stretching 
available supplies we cannot hope to raise all these chicks. 
So it’s up to every individual poultryman to do the best pos¬ 
sible job in the face of limited supplies. 

Here’s where Ful*0-Pep Users find the Ful-O-Pep Restricted 
Feeding programme is a real help to them. By following this 
economical plan they grow big profitable pullets with less 
feed than it would take with ordinary feeding plans. 

So if you are feeding Quaker Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and 
Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash, be sure to follow the 
Ful-O-Pep Save-On-Feed plan of restricted feeding. For 
details see your local Ful-O-Pep dealer. 



- FREE- 


The Quaker Oats Company of Canada Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont. or Saskatoon, Sask. 

Please rush my Free Copy of the NEW 1947 
Ful-O-Pep Book on how to grow rugged, 
profitable pullets and at the same time save 
up to 30% or more on feed costs. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town . Province. 


FUL-O-PEP Ttce Tied orf C/uvnfHona- 
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Getting Ready For Spring 

Farm atmosphere that everyone will recognize 
By HARRY J. BOYLE 


A TOUCH of warm sun can cer¬ 
tainly take the blight from late 
winter. Likely as not things have 
been rubbing you the wrong way, 
just a bit. 

You notice the gate sagging at the 
end of the laneway to the barn . . . 
and the frozen ice and snow around the 
driving shed . . . and having to prime 
the pump when you water the stock 
. . . and you get mad at the sack stuffed 
in the broken window pane in the horse 
stable. You’re about ready to give up 
keeping pigs all because of that pen 
you should have cleaned out a month 
before. 

You begin to talk about how wonder¬ 
ful it must be, living in the city. A slip 
on the ice on the back stoop in the 
morning when you’re taking the milk 
pails out, doesn’t help matters. The 
wood seems to be getting low in the 
woodshed. Every time you try to call 
somebody on the telephone somebody’s 
using the line. 

The sun never seems to shine. The 
hens mope around in the hen house 
as if they were all waiting to die. You 
get a cold and whoop and holler and 
take some dismal mixture that makes 
you feel worse than ever. The cows 
don’t even bother to scratch against 
the stalls. Even the bull has a half¬ 
hearted bellow. In place of standing 
around waiting for the sound of the 
harness, the horses take it easy. The 
cats don’t even seem to be killing mice. 

Everything’s at a low ebb. Then along 
comes one of those bright, sunny days. 
The eaves start dripping. You can feel 
the warmth in the sun. Your cough has 
disappeared. The knolls start appear¬ 
ing in the fields and the snow is 
shrinking away. The rooster crows in 
the morning to beat the band. The dog 
chases the cats clear across the orchard. 
Everything seems to wake up. 

In place of dragging through the 
chores and then holing up in the house 
afterwards, a man just naturally has to 
do something. After all the horses are 
stamping in their stalls . . . the cows 
go around the strawstack with their 
tails up . . . the hens are scratching 
on the gangway to the bam . . . the 
cats are rustling around in the hay¬ 


mows looking for mice . . . the bull 
is bellering . . . and the pigs are going 
for their feed with the greatest of 
gusto. It’s the kind of day you take 
for getting ready for spring! 

In my case, I swing back the doors 
of the driving shed and decide to do a 
bit of “redding up.” The spring mud 
will be too heavy for the car, so the 
first thing to do is clean out the old 
buggy. Sure enough, it’s filled with the 
things we took out of the cutter the 
time we had to use it during the big 
winter storm. 

The collection is a varied one. It 
includes some old fruit baskets . . . 
a broken bridle ... a binder canvas 
that needs repairing . . . the can we put 
the trick antifreeze in during the sum¬ 
mer ... a half gallon of sheep dip 
... a felt hat that belonged to one of 
the threshing gang of two years before 
. •. . two trace chains ... a cracked 
whiffletree . . . and so on. It’s quite a 
problem to find any place for this stuff 
so it all goes over into the cutter. 

A sack half full of cement on the 
driving shed floor distinctly resembles 
a piece of statuary. There’s no use of 
throwing it out until spring comes in 
earnest, so it’s added to the cutter 
collection. 

Two old newspapers in the tool box 
of the binder provide a half hour of 
reading matter. Back to work and a 
search yields a pile of grain bags that 
were put aside in the fall for mend¬ 
ing. They’re piled up outside the work¬ 
shop door. 

A neighbor drops in and it’s time for 
a smoke and a chat. Prices, politics and 
gossip take up an hour or so and then 
you take a look at the stock in the 
stable. By the time a fellow gets back 
to the driving shed, the morning is 
pretty well worn away. 

I usually start up the laneway to the 
house and realize that the sun has 
waned a lot. There’s a chilly sort of 
breeze coming up around the end of the 
barn. I go back and close the driving 
shed doors. 

After all spring is quite a piece away 
and there’ll be lots of time left for 
getting ready! 


An Australian Ranch Epic 

The British film industry records a bit of the war effort of 
Australia's cattlemen 


C ANADIAN farm and ranch 
people, particularly the latter, 
who sometimes have the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing a movie, will 
await with keen expectation the com¬ 
ing to this country of the British pic¬ 
ture, The Overlanders, now showing 
at metropolitan theatres in London and 
New York. It was filmed in Australia 
by Harry Watt, the English producer, 
and records a heroic effort on the part 
of a group of Australian cattlemen to 


safeguard precious food required in 
Britain’s titanic struggle. The story on 
which the film is based is well told in 
The London Times, from which we 
quote freely. 

The cattle country of northwestern 
Australia lies in the Kimberley division, 
the white population of which is only a 
few hundred. Most of them five in 
Wyndham, on Cambridge Gulf, facing j 
the Timor Sea. Here the West Aus- j 
tralian government operates packing ’ 
houses, which annually 1 
kill about 30,000 cattle 
from the large ranches i 
—stations as they are I 
called in Australia — ! 
during the dry winter 
season extending from 
April to September. 

When early in 1942 it 
seemed that nothing 
could prevent the Japa¬ 
nese from landing in 
the northwest, it fol¬ 
lowed that Wyndham 
and other northwest j 
ports must be evacuated 1 
and the packing plants I 
dismantled. No sooner I 



The route travelled bv the Australian herder*- 













had this decision been reached than, 
as if to complete its inevitability, the 
civilian airport close to the town was 
bombed by Japanese airplanes. 

The closing of the packing plants 
deprived the ranchers of their normal 
market, and it became essential to find 
another for them. Moreover, thousands 
of cattle could not be left to provide 
food for the expected Japs. It was 
decided that 5,700 head should be sent 
down to fattening areas north of Perth 
and that 10,000 should be herded 1,800 
miles overland to Queensland. The 
southward movement was relatively 
simple, but the easterly trek was an 
unprecedented undertaking, a journey 
through country as wild and lonely as 
any in the world. 

The stock was collected in record 
time by directions broadcast over 
the radio. Cattle owners were paid 
£2/10/0 upon delivery at local collect¬ 
ing points, with provision for final pay¬ 
ment when the cattle were finally sold. 

By this time it was so late in the 
droving season that it was difficult to 
procure drovers. By the time they had 
reached the Kimberley from Queens¬ 
land where they were engaged it was 
well into the middle of the year, the 
season of drought. The starting point 
of the great trek was Wave Hill. From 
here the cattle went out in herds of 
about 1,350. Throughout the film each 
of the outfits that took a herd overland 
is spoken of as a “plant.” Each plant 
numbered five or six men and 40 to 50 
saddle horses. The plant bosses had to 
rely a great deal upon help from ab¬ 
origines, since enlistments of men in 
the services had made the engagement 
of sufficient white help almost impos¬ 
sible. The movement of the successive 
herds was planned for 56 miles a week. 
Instead of daylight saving time, then 
legal in Australia, watches were set at 
sundown every night for six o’clock. 

¥\ROVING a big herd of cattle through 
difficult country is always a hazardous 
undertaking. Unfortunately 1942 was a 
very dry year in Australia. There could 
be no assurance that the trail would 
be through areas with sufficient growth 
to provide feed. There was certain to 
be a loss of beasts which could not sur¬ 
vive dry stages between drinking places, 
and other losses arising from stam¬ 
pedes when cattle, halted for the night, 
are frightened by unusual noises in the 
bush. Thirsty cattle will walk into any 
wind blowing from the direction of 
rain. To hold them on their course is 
one of the Australian drover’s chief 
worries, especially when his horse is 
also tired 1 and equally crazed by thirst. 

As any Canadian rancher knows, 
familiarity with the country is an in¬ 
valuable asset. On a journey of this 
length, through country where cattle 
were never trailed, lack of knowledge 
of the terrain was an ever-present 
handicap. An added difficulty in 1942 
was that the natives had been warned 
about the Japs and their pleasant little 
ways, the consequence of which was 
that they all moved as far into the in¬ 
terior as possible' Ever varying temper¬ 
atures and changing types of pasture 
further complicated the task. Most of 
the country traversed was very dif¬ 
ferent from the Kimberley, in which 
the cattle had been bred. Along the 
Murrinji, where part of the route lay 
there were patches of dense timber, 
and in places the only source of water 
was artesian bore holes. Much of the 
country is wildly beautiful, adding tre¬ 
mendously to the interest of the film. 

The outcome of this epic trek was a 
loss of about 3,000 cattle, and of course 
a heavy loss in saddle horses. Neverthe¬ 
less this adventurous undertaking pro¬ 
vided many hundreds of tons of beef 
for service men in the southwest Pacific 
and elsewhere, which might have been 
a total loss. Most of the cattle were con¬ 
verted into boneless beef for the Allies 
[in their counter-offensive against the 
| Japs. 



Oliver engineers refer to it as the torque curve, but to you it is the 
performance of a husky, high compression engine that makes you con¬ 
tinually marvel at the amount of work it can do in so little time. jPliver 
engineers designed for versatility, but to you it means the many more jobs 
you will be doing with power from your tractor and the increased use you 
will get from all your equipment when an Oliver furnishes the power. 


Oliver engineers call it comfort and you will call it comfort, too, when 
at the end of a hard day you realize that your Oliver has a more comfort¬ 
able seat, less vibration and jolting. 

You, your Oliver Dealer, and the whole Oliver organization, call it SERVICE, 
when near you is a stock of repair parts and accessories quickly available. 


Before you buy any tractor, investigate, see and compare. Your Oliver 
Dealer will give you complete information on the full range of sizes and 
types of Oliver Tractors. The OLIVER Corporation, Regina, Sask.; Win¬ 
nipeg, Man.; Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; Edmonton, Alta. 
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"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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TdtfA CHIPMAN 


ROTENONE (DERRIS R00t)BASE 


PERFECTION 

MILK-MASTER 


On pipelines not exceeding 13 inches of vacuum 
the “MILK-MASTER” is an amazing improvement 
am. over other mechanical 

milkers. 


Fits 

Your 

Present 

Pipeline 


Suction is automatically controlled to M 

the need of each teat according- to the 8 

rate or milk flow—just as naturally as % # 

a cair sucks. Thus cows milk more com- " '""W 

Tortahly, give more milk, have healthier m 

udders. No need for the discomfort or 

nuisance of a surcingle and with a claw 

designed and weighted to prevent creep- m 

ing. Ask for the new “Milk-Master” n 

Catalog just off the press. 

Farmers everywhere are changing to the "MILK-MASTER” after try¬ 
ing It in comparison with their present milkers. 

Contact your nearest "MILK-MASTER” Dealer, or write to: 

PERFECTION MILKING MACHINE CORP. 

(CANADA) LIMITED 
Box 113. Terminal Station "A" Toronto 
Prairie Provinces: Aetna Distributees 
Ltd.. WinniDec 

British Columbia; McLennan, McFedey & Friar 
Ltd., Vancouver 


Saskatchewan 
Cattle Breeders’ Asso 
ciation 


Exhibition Grounds 


REGINA 


Of Pure Bred Cattle 


Females 


Males 

-Angus .. 24 

is . 107 

i . 151 

Judging of all breeds, Wednesday, March 27, 9:00 a.m, 


The order of the Cattle Sale will be as follows: 

Aberdeen-Angus .March 27th, 9:00 a.m 

Shorthorns .March 27th, 10:30 a.m, 

Herefords .March 28th, 9:00 a.m 


This sale provides breeders with an opportunity to purchase select breed¬ 
ing stock at reasonable prices. Offerings will be on hand from all out¬ 
standing herds in Saskatchewan. 

Cattle Sale Auctioneers: J. W. Durno & Associates, Calgary. 
Swine Sale Auctioneers: B. F. Brown and Sons, Regina. 

Catalogs can be obtained 
from: 

C. E. Beveridge, Secretary, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Regina, Sask. * 

President: 

J. A. Baskie, 

Whltewood, Sask. 

Vice-President: 

John Brandt, 

Edenwold, Sask. 


The Saskatchewan 
Swine Breeders’ Association 

will hold a Sale of Registered bred 
sows at the Exhibition Grounds at 
1:00 p.m. March 26th. 

Catalogs can be obtained from: 

ALEX HALL, Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, Regina. 


Warble flies cause immense losses. Cattle lose J 
weight Cows go dry. Hides are spoiled. Watch ■ 
for warble swellings and treat immediately. ■ 
Insist on Chipman Warble Products, used by ■ 
Western Stock Growers Association and live- ■ 
stock Branches of the Prairie Provinces. Eco- 1 
nomicaL Easy to apply. Made to Dominion ’ 
Government specifications. 

Ask your dealers or write us 

; CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Saskatoon. WINNIPEG Edmonton 


MANITOBA WINTER FAIR • Brandon 

MARCH 31, APRIL 1, 2, 3, 1947 

ONE OF CANADA’S FINEST WINTER FAIRS 

M. HOPPER, S. C. MCLENNAN, 

President. Managing Director and Treasurer. 


LIVESTOCK 



[Bom. Dept. Agr. photo. 

Spraying cattle for warbles can be done quickly, efficiently and economically. It 
also pays in better beef and faster gains. 


Spray Now To Stop Warble Losses 

Fairly simple treatment of all cattle could prevent millions in losses 


I T is interesting to speculate what the 
world would be like if there were no 
weeds to interfere with growth of crops 
or to poison livestock, and if neither 
crops nor livestock were subject to dam¬ 
age and illness from pests and diseases. 
One of two things would almost cer¬ 
tainly happen. Either the price of farm 
products would come down very sub¬ 
stantially as the result of much in¬ 
creased yields, or about half of the 
farmers in any one country would be 
forced into some other occupation, be¬ 
cause of the abundance of food result¬ 
ing from the absence of crop and 


ance from the flies, and that, in the 
case of beef cattle, the loss may be 
as high as ten per cent, due not only 
to running, but to condemnation of 
parts of the carcasses, losses on hides 
and also some measure of unthriftiness. 

Control of the warble fly is fairly 
simple. Modern spraying equipment 
which permits pressures up to 400 
pounds and such substances as rote- 
none powder, readily obtained from 
feed, seed, hardware and drugstores, or 
through local officials of departments 
of agriculture, make it possible to spray 
a sizable herd of cattle in a short time, 


animal losses. 

Estimates are frequently given of the 
losses from individual insects or dis¬ 
eases to crops or livestock, and of course 
no single estimate can be strictly ac¬ 
curate. Still, these are valuable be¬ 
cause they bring forcibly to our atten¬ 
tion the seriousness of losses which, at 
first sight, appear to be very small. 
Take the losses due, in one way or 
another, to the warble flies on cattle. 
This loss is said to run into millions of 
dollars annually, and the farmer pays 
it. The estimate is that losses run as 
high as 25 per cent in milk production 
during the season of greatest annoy- 


and at very low cost. One treatment in 
April is better than none, but three 
treatments, at 30-day intervals, in 
March, April and May, are relatively 
more effective. Full information is 
readily available from any provincial 
department of agriculture or agricul¬ 
tural representative. During the last 
five years warble fly treatment has be¬ 
come very widespread, primarily as a 
result of a campaign conducted by 
R. H. Painter, Dominion Entomologi¬ 
cal Laboratory, Lethbridge, on behalf 
of the Dominion Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 


Dairy Cows Hold A Valuable Secret 

She operates her own vitamin factory and produces milk as a sideline 


/"\NLY about three per cent of what 
” people of Asia (China and India) 
eat is livestock and livestock products. 
In Europe, the proportion is about 17 
per cent, and in North America, it is 
estimated at approximately 25 per cent. 
The reason for the low proportion in 
very densely populated countries such 
as India and China is that much more 
dry matter in the form of human food 
can be produced per acre in the form 
of grain than in the form of livestock. 
Actually, for every seven pounds 
of dry matter consumed by livestock, 
only on^ pound of dry matter is avail¬ 
able for human food as meat, milk or 
eggs. The other six pounds are utilized 
by the animals for energy and keeping 
themselves warm, or are wasted during 
the process of digestion. 

Aside altogether, then, from the food 
value of animal products arising prin¬ 
cipally from their palatability or high 
protein, muscle-building qualities, it is 
evident that as human food, livestock 
products must be relatively high in 
price. This is especially true in the case 
of pigs, for example, the diet of which 
is quite similar to that of man. On the 
other hand, ruminants, or animals 
such as cattle or sheep, which chew a 
cud, are adapted by nature to utilize 
grasses and other coarse, natural feeds, 


which man cannot consume to advan¬ 
tage. Cattle can be grazed on very 
cheap grass land or native pasture 
and will transform the nutrients thus 
secured, into high quality meat. Dairy 
cattle reared on small farms will make 
use of any rough pasture land or con¬ 
sume the much higher yields of culti¬ 
vated grasses grown for use in the 
form of hay or pasture. By the peculiar 
character of their digestive systems, 
combined with the feeding of balanced 
rations by their owners, dairy cattle 
produce at times very high yields of 
milk, which is recognized as the one 
food consumed by human beings which 
is the most generally useful of all, and 
especially useful to young growing chil¬ 
dren. From milk we obtain a wide 
variety of products including cheese, 
butter, whey, and casein, which has in 
turn, yielded a growing list of manu¬ 
factured products. 

This long train of events beneficial 
to man, stems from the facts that, (1) 
the cow has four stomachs which 
enable her to make use of coarse, rough 
feed, and (2) that she is a mammal, 
capable of producing large quantities 
of milk greatly ih excess of the quan¬ 
tities required for her own young. 

Being a lady, the cow keeps her 
breath sweet by carrying with her her 
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own supply of sodium bicarbonate, but 
being of independent mind, she adopts 
by nature what certain primitive people 
accept as a social grace, namely,- the 
habit of belching loudly and generously 
as a means of expressing satisfaction 
with their host’s hospitality. Burping 
or belching by the cow, however, is an 
involuntary action resulting from the 
fermentation which constantly goes on 
in a healthy paunch or rumen. This 
really is a tremendous affair, and in a 
1,200-pound cow, the first and second 
stomachs, which are really a sort of 
fermentation vat, may hold as much 
as 300 pounds of freshly ingested and 
partly fermented feed. During this 
process, many organic acids are pro¬ 
duced, which if. unchecked would de¬ 
velop too much acid in the cow’s diges¬ 
tive system. Consequently, she produces 
a large amount of saliva to counteract 
this acidity. It has been calculated that 
a good-size, hard-working, cud-chewing 
cow will secrete about 120 pounds of sa¬ 
liva per day, which will contain as much 
as three-quarters of a pound of sodium 
bicarbonate. In addition to neutraliz¬ 
ing acidity, experiments have shown 
that if onions or garlic are added to 
the saliva of the dairy cow, the odors 
of these vegetables will be covered up, 
presumably as the result of some com¬ 
pound present in the saliva. 

It would appear that about half of 
the pasture grass which the cow eats 
could not be digested if it were not for 
the help of many different kinds of 
bacteria to be found in her various 
stomachs, particularly in the first and 
second. Some of the kinds of bacteria 
found in the cow’s stomach cannot be 
grown in a test tube in the laboratory. 
Some of them enter along with the 
feed, and as far as is known, many of 
these are just unlucky, or are going 
along for a ride. When the feed enters 
the paunch, however, the bacteria and 
protozoa living there pounce on it im¬ 
mediately and proceed to demolish it. 
In the process, fermentation results, a 
great deal of gas is produced (most of 
which gets out by way of a belch), and 
along with these processes there are 
manufactured a number of different 
vitamins and enzymes. 

No one knows exactly how the cow 
transforms these rough, coarse feeds 
into milk, nor what happens to the 
millions of organisms and the various 
forms of protein manufactured in her 
stomach. More and more is being 
learned all the time, however, by re¬ 
search scientists; and eventually, if we 
live long enough, we may finally learn 
the secret of how milk is made in the 
cow’s body. 

Water Intake of Dairy Cows 

A N adequate water supply for dairy 
cattle during the winter months 
when milk and other dairy products are 
higher in price and efforts are made 
to secure everything a cow can produce, 
is of more than ordinary importance. 
Milk production is higher from cattle 
which have water available to them 
throughout the day than from those 
which are only watered once or twice 
a day. 

It has been estimated that the aver¬ 
age cow needs from 10 to 15 gallons of 
water per day. Cows that are very high 
producers, say those producing 100 
pounds of milk per day, are likely to 
consume as much as 30 gallons of water 
daily. Part of the water intake of cows, 
of course, comes through the feed, and 
when cows are on pasture in the sum¬ 
mer months and eat, perhaps, 125 to 
150 pounds of grass per day, from nine 
to ten gallons of water would be con¬ 
sumed as grass, so that less water, as 
such, would be needed. Fifty pounds 
of silage probably contains around 3y s 
gallons of water, but for cows capable 
of average milk production and given 
dry feed, such as hay or concentrates, 
the average daily intake of water that 
must be supplied is probably from 10 
to 15 gallons. 


Western feed and malting barley produced this year will have a marked 
influence on Canada's agricultural economy 

pork products; and it will also provide 
(if the premium for malting barley is 
increased to around 20 cents per bushel 
as recommended by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture) a profitable 
outlet for barley to the malting trade, 
especially for growers of barley in those 
areas where yields are substantially 
above the average for the prairie 
provinces. 

Barley is superior to any other feed 
grain for bacon hog production. This 
does not mean that bacon hogs can be 
successfully reared on a 100 per cent 
barley ration. It does mean that 85 to 
90 per cent of the ration may be of 
barley, and the resulting market hogs 
will grade well on the rail. For equal 
grading results from wheat-fed hogs, 
no more than around 65 per cent of 
wheat may be fed safely, while for oat- 
fed hogs, the limit is about one-third 
of the ration. 

If barley with not more than 10 per 
cent of dockage, and grading No. 2 Feed, 
is fed to hogs, Dr. E. W. Crampton, 
Macdonald College, Quebec, who has 
tested western feed grains extensively 
over many years, says hogs will increase 
from 40 to 200 pounds in weight, or in 
other words gain 160 pounds live weight 
in about 102 days. If the feed used is 
No. 3 Feed barley, or a 50-50 mixture of 
barley and oats, an extra two weeks 
will be necessary to make the same 
gain, while oats alone would require an 
additional three weeks. 


T HE recent emphasis on the produc¬ 
tion of more barley in western 
Canada may appear to some people to 
have been given undue prominence. 
This, however, is not true, for one very 
important reason. 

As matters stand today, barley is in 
the nature of a key to Canadian farm 
policy, because if we decide to grow 
substantially more barley and ease off 
on wheat production, it will mean that 
we have set Canadian farm policy in 
the direction of a sensible livestock 
development and a decent and neigh¬ 
borly sort of co-operation between the 
farmers of eastern and western Canada. 

The fact is that western Canada 
grows more grains of every kind than 
we need, the most important of which 
are wheat for human consumption and 
barley for livestock feeding, while east¬ 
ern Canada grows comparatively small 
quantities of wheat and from 50 to 100 
million bushels of feed grains less than 
she needs. The same amount of barley 
produced in 1946 will further discourage 
livestock production, both east and 
west. An increased acreage of barley, 
if the acreage is raised to around eight 
million acres as recommended, will 
have a three-fold result. It will provide 
within Canada the feed grains needed 
by eastern feeders; it will also make 
possible increased hog production in 
western Canada and permit us to take 
advantage of and maintain a profitable 
market in Britain for our bacon and 


THREE SIZES AVAILABLE 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

Canadian Co-operative Wool Growers Limited 

TORONTO, ONT. 

Regina, Sask. Lennoxville, Que. 


Canada’s Largest Annual 


At Calgary, Alta. 
MARCH 17 to 21, 1947 
1,000 Bulls: 

• SHORTHORNS • HEREFORDS 
• ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

A carefully selected entry of the three 
beef breeds from prominent Alberta 
purebred breeders. 

Alberta bulls are noted for quality and 
ruggedness and make Ideal herd headers 
In both purebred and commercial fields. 
SELECTED ENTRY OF FEMALES WILL 
BE SOLD MONDAY. 

Send for sale catalog and information to: 
J. CHAS. YULE, Secretary of 

Alberta Cattle Breeders 
Association 

Calgary Alberta Canada 


IDENTIFICATION TAGS OF ALL KINDS. 
Write today. 

MAPLE LEAF STAMP CO. 

468 Main Street Winnipeg, Mi 


You'll mndtrhowyov got 


along without it 


RING.VACCINATE, EARTAB OR WORM HOGS 

sG == ®® b= ®==4 
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A score or more of herd sires on The Sandy Gilchrist ranch south of Maple Creek , Sask . 
Ranchers are looking anxiously to the U.S. beef market. 

Reduce Low Grade Beef grade is utility beef, at $16.75, cons: 

B EEF ceilings for Canadian domestic ing °* beef f f f°, m yo ^ ng to mature c< 

use have been based on seven grades and ™ ls f ’ + falrly Wel1 fleshed ’ Wlth r 

of beef since July 22, 1946; and in S0 ™? le fa £ C0Venn f’ t „ 

Manitoba, for example, the wholesale * e l 0W these gradesaretwociei 

beef ceiling has been $21.75 per cwt. for ™ d “ ° ^ *** ■?***?£ 

red brand beef, which must be from Tb f, f ~ ° ar f rias a cellmg of 

carcasses with a minimum weight of While b ° nar beaf h f as n0 f carcas f ceil 

300 pounds and otherwise meeting Dorn- f Cut , ter baef ls f from ste , ers 

inion Government red brand specifica- beiferS °? y ’ ™ th \ fair Portion 
tions lean meat to bone, but such carcas 

The second grade is blue brand beef may haVe ° nly a thin exterior fat cov 
ine second grade is blue brand beef, ing Boner beef is from steers heifl 

winch carries a wholesale ceiling of cows or bulIs> with a large proportior 

$20.75 per cwt. in Zone 10 (Manitoba). bone to flesh The 

carcasses may 

Next comes an in-between grade known without exterior fat 
as commercial beef consisting of steers, It is these two lowest grades of t 
heifers and well-fleshed heifery cows for which UNRRA until now has 

of a quality lower than blue brand and vided so large and relatively proflta 

better than the next grade below, at a a market . With this market disappe 

ceiling of $19.75. The fourth grade is ing, ij ve animals producing carcas 

known as plain beef, from steers or of these types may well become a b 

heifers only, with medium proportion den on the market, and are likely 

of lean meat to bone, and with some fat have, as they have previously had 

over the ribs and loins. The ceiling for depressing effect on the prices for bel 

this grade is $17.75. The next lower grade animals. 


RED POLLS 


THE IDEAL DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
For Information write 

CANADIAN RED POLL ASSOCIATION 

Annahelm, Sask. 


SAVE THE TEAT 


by holding milk duct in correct 
natural shape while healing and 
reducing obstructions. 


SMOOTH, mj-TZST) 
FLEXIBLE 

ivory-like Bag 

Balm Dilators are shaped^*^^ 
to normal milk-duct contours 
and will not dissolve, come apart 
or slip out. Cannot absorb pus 
infection or snag tender tissues. 
Fluted sides carry in soothing, 
healing ointment. Sterilized 
Dilators, packed in antiseptic 
ointment, 75c at dealers or post¬ 
paid from Dairy Association Co., 
Rock Island, Quebec. 

BAG BALM 
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Beef Club Calves 

.URING the late summer, 


junior 

farmer beef club members will be 
exhibiting their calves at field days, 
and later disposing of them, for the 
most part by auction, for varying prices. 
Some boys and girls, unfortunately, 
will be sadly disappointed, because their 
calves did not get sufficient care and 
feed to make a worthy showing, or be¬ 
cause their parents were unable or 
failed to provide them with calves of 
sufficient quality to start with. Very 
often these disappointments are lasting, 
but in other cases, club members and 
their parents learn valuable lessons 
and the next year come up with much 
superior entries. 

Since cattle prices will remain satis¬ 
factory throughout this year, the 
chances are that beef clubs will be 
popular in 1947. Last year the junior 
baby beef clubs of Saskatchewan 
gathered in $255,680 from the sale of 
their calves which collectively weighed 
1,538,482 pounds alive. They received 
an all-time high weighted average price 
of 16.61 cents per pound live weight, 
but unfortunately the variations in 
prices received was very wide, running 
from a low of eight cents per pound to 
a high of 55 cents per pound at the fat 
stock shows. 

A fact arising out of the experience 
of Saskatchewan junior baby beef club 
members last year that is of funda¬ 
mental importance should be kept care¬ 
fully in mind by club members and 
parents. While 81.6 per cent of club 
calves yielded beef grading either red 
or blue brand, as compared with 75 per 
cent the year before, the percentage is 
still not high enough. There is really no 
good reason why any club calf should 
grade below blue brand, even though 
57.8 per cent of them graded red brand 
last year. It is nice to know that prog¬ 
ress is being made, as evidenced by the 
fact that only 50.7 per cent graded red 
in 1945. But a great deal of special at¬ 
tention is being given to junior clubs 
from one end of Canada to the other, 
and it is only a reasonable recognition 
of this interest on the part of the gen¬ 
eral public, that parents should furnish 
junior club members with the best ani¬ 
mals possible, and that club members 
themselves should be conscientious in 
the feeding and care of them. 

What Does Milk Cost to Produce? 

THERE are few figures available, as to 
* the cost of milk production, though 
perhaps more than with any other 
important farm product except hogs. 
Area surveys have been conducted 
which have indicated high, low and 
average costs for the area, but farmers’ 
costs are changing steadily so that it 
would be difficult to apply area figures 
to a particular farm at any given time 
without knowing the ration being fed 
and the local prices for feed. 

At the Dominion Experimental Farm 
at Nappan, Nova Scotia, records have 
been kept over a period of years, as to 
the cost of milk production in a herd 
of Guernseys and Jerseys, averaging 37 
cows and yielding 306 pounds of butter- 
fat. The cows were pastured an aver¬ 
age of 130 days each season, and the 
average value of pasture per day, as 
compared with stable feeding, was the 
equivalent of six pounds grain, 14 pounds 
hay and 25 pounds succulent feed such 
as green feed, silage or roots. On this 
basis, therefore, feed requirements per 
100 pounds of milk averaged 40.4 pounds 
grain, 76.2 pounds hay, and 195.9 pounds 
succulent feed. On the basis of stable 
feeding, the year-round average feed 
consumption per 100 pounds of milk 
is given as 28 pounds of grain, 48 pounds 
hay, 144 pounds succulent feed and 
2.06 days pasture. Calculations under 
Nova Scotia conditions of the average 
yearly feed costs of 100 pounds of milk, 
indicated that from June to October 
the feed costs alone averaged 88 cents 
over a period of good and bad crop 
years, and $1.41 from November to May. 


Pi 


Make money with 


MRRmHB horses. Every farmer, 
every lover of horseflesh should have 
a copy of this booklet. If you want 
to know how to break, train and 
make money with horses, write today 


for full Information FREE, together 
with my special offer of a course in 
Animal Breeding. If you are inter- 
■urfH ested In Gaitlng and Riding the 
saddle horse cheek here. Cl Doit to¬ 
day — now. You’ll never regret it. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
P«Pt. 573 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


• Settles Shy Breeders • Corrects Misses 

• Activates Inactive Bulls * Helps Prevent Abortion 

• Increases Fertility • Reduces Mortality 


« (Self-Lockino) 

CATTLE and 

EARTAGS 

Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works 

“CAIL’S,” 482'/a MAIN ST.. WINNIPEG 


Cows that will not settle promptly when serviced 
upset your calving schedule —• lessen your milk 
supply — cost you money. 

Every unit in your herd can be a profitable pro¬ 
ducer if you add Rex Oil to regular rations daily. 
Rex Oil is a stable, guaranteed potent source of 
vitamin E and contains biochemical factors not 
found in other wheat germ oils. Remember, Rex Oil 
is guaranteed or your money is refunded. Insist on 
Rex Oil. Order a supply from your feed dealer, 
druggist, or direct. 


SENIOR Sc 
STANDARD 


FUR FARMING-TRAPPING 

ESSBI • Mink, Fox, Rabbit, Muskrat 
fpgS] raising. Trapping department by 
■ b ja»-|S experts. 36 to 88 pages, illustrated. 

Send dime for sample copy. 

EXPERT TRAPPING SE CRETS 
Or send $1.00 bill and we’ll send 
"Canadian Wilderness Trapping" 

72-page professional trapping 1 

book illustrated and a sample 
magazine FREE. FUR TRADE JOUR- il 

NAL, Box 31, Toronto 2, Canada. LVJrvTfTj 


AMERICAN 


off-feed horses. A valu- 
m able tonic. Stimulates 

appetite and digestion. 
Aids elimination. Helps 
o the horse return to its 

alert, bright look, and 
willingly and actively respond 
to demands of work. Look for 
the big yellow can at your 
dealer’s, or by mail, postpaid, 
75c. 

DAIRY ASSN. CO. 

Rock Island, Que. 


/TIOOD planting is a big step toward better yields. By placing 
'J uniform quantities of seed at even depth in the soil, a dependable 
John Deere-Van Brunt Grain Drill promotes quick germination, 
good stands, even ripening of the crop, and bigger yields at har¬ 
vest time. 

There are two big reasons for this better drilling performance. 
First, adjustable-gate fluted force-feeds drill almost all crops with 
unsurpassed accuracy. Second, jackknife spring pressure on the 
furrow openers, an exclusive feature, makes it possible to drill seed 
at even depth over ridges and in depressions, as well as on the 
level. 

Bridge-truss construction, flint-hard disk bearings, galvanized 
steel box—these features guarantee more years of trouble-free serv¬ 
ice. Screw depth regulator and positive power lift let you boss 
the drilling job from the tractor seat. 

Whether you prefer a plain grain drill or a press grain drill, 
you’ll find a John Deere-Van Brunt in a size and type to fit your 
needs. You have your choice of single-disk, double-disk, hoe-, or 
lister-type furrow openers. Grass seed attachment, fertilizer attach¬ 
ment, and other optional equipment can be supplied. See your 
John Deere dealer for full information. 


LICIDE rids horses, 
cattle, hogs, of lice— 
kills keds (ticks) on 
sheep. Non-irritating 
—non-poisonous. No 
washing on dipping 
—just dust it on. Ask 
for LICIDE. Quick, 
sure, easy to use. 


'FEELING MIGHTY CHIPPER 

rv SINCE I HAD MY 

VACCINES!” 

W F They’re made as carefully as 

1 {(S [Ql Cutter products for human use 

r. ' — scientifically tested — always 

\ r~ \f? ‘ rl dependable, blacklegol for 
Th '"V I I blackleg; pelmenal and hemsep- 
TOL for hemorrhagic septicemia 
I and related diseases. Ask your 

Je r\ druggist for Cutter —for sure! 


CALGARY 


REGINA 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 
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CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


ROLL YOUR OWN 
BETTER CIGARETTES 

WITH 


I’m scared of farrowing time 

A sow is a walking pig feeder — she starts feeding the litter before 
it is born. She depends on you to see that she gets what she needs 
to produce a living, healthy litter. 

Give sows Hog Special, a Dr. Hess product. It provides ma¬ 
terials that help sows produce and raise a healthy litter. Pigs are 
often lazy inside and Hog Special supplies tonics to stimulate 
body functions. 

As one Hog Special user says, to make money on pigs you 
got to have the pigs to feed, that’s why I take care of my sows and 
litters. Hog Special is a member of the Dr. Hess family of labora¬ 
tory-controlled products. Get Hog 
Special at the store displaying the 
Dr. Hess emblem. Figure 2*4 pounds 
of Hog Special for each sow for 
60 days. 


ANIMAL HEALTH Is the broad objective of Dr. 
Hess research. Our laboratory staff devotes full 
time to experimental work in control of internal 
and external parasites and diseases. 



Ground Limestone.(or Sows 

S OMETIMES the hindquarters of 
nursing sows become paralyzed quite 
suddenly. Generally this occurs while 
nursing a litter or soon after, and is 
most often traceable to a shortage of 
calcium in the feed during the gestation 
period. The difficulty could have been 
overcome by feeding one per cent of 
ground limestone in the chop, or in 
the concentrate if a concentrate is 
fed before farrowing, and the ground 
limestone should be continued at least 
during the nursing period. 


Calf Scours and a Challenge 

I N the many articles on calf scours 
that appear in the magazines, one 
point seems to be overlooked and that 
is, cleanliness. If someone who is in a 
position to test it will only try, I think 
he will find dirty pens are the chief 
cause of calf scours. 

I have repeatedly found when the 
pen gets a little wet while the calf is 
young that scours appear and soon 
stop when the pen is cleaned and dried. 
I use sawdust if I have no straw, for 
hay will not prevent the ammonia 
smell unless a lot is used. 

Another thing you might get your 
readers to tell you, and that is how the 
expression “a horse laugh” comes. Dan 
McGowan once asked it in one of his 
articles and I expected some to reply, 
but as none were published I presume 
none were received. — Alex Woods, 
Sicamous, B.C. 

(Anybody ever see or hear a horse 
laugh?—Ed.) 


Feeding Habits of Cows 
|\URING the war years when Britain 
U was prevented from importing the 
usual quantities of concentrates, British 
cows had to change their habits of eat¬ 
ing, as did the British people. They 
have, in effect, extended their stomach 
capacity to take 35 per cent more bulk 
of food than before the war, with the 
result that they used up more energy 
in digesting their bulkier ration. Con¬ 
centrate supplies were .8 pounds per 
gallon of milk less during wartime than 
when these feeds could be imported. 
In spite of the fact that the quantity 
of home-grown concentrates was in¬ 
creased from .2 pounds before the war 
to 1.4 during the war years, the quan¬ 
tity of hay fed remained about the 
same, at around 3.5 pounds per gallon 
of milk, but straw increased from .5 
to 1.3 pounds, while roots and green 
fodder increased from 5.2 to 11.8 pounds 
per gallon. 

Strong efforts were made to improve 
the yield of grazing land, because graz¬ 
ing is the cheapest feed that is avail¬ 
able for livestock. Studies of the eating 
habits of cows on pasture indicated 


that where there was a dense growth, 
four to five inches in height, capable 
of yielding 4,500 pounds of green pasture 
per acre, the cows would eat 150 pounds 
of grass per head in approximately 
seven or eight hours of grazing time, 
or about five hours of actual feeding 
time. When the pasture available was 
about 2,200 pounds per acre, the cattle 
could eat only 90 pounds in that time, 
and when it fell to 1,100 pounds per 
acre, the cattle could get only 45 pounds, 
or barely enough for maintenance. Like¬ 
wise, pasture ten inches high, yielding 
5,000 pounds of feed per acre, was so 
mature that the cattle would eat only 
70 pounds per day. It was discovered, 
too, that daily droppings of manure by 
one cow were sufficient to cover eight 
square feet of surface. 


Iron for Anemia 

IJACH year hundreds of pigs die and 
" are rendered worthless to their 
owners, when they would be worth, say, 
$30 each, if brought safely through to 
marketing age. The greatest number 
are lost up to the time of weaning and 
several different causes are responsible. 
One of the most important, however, is 
what is known as anemia, and pigs lost 
from this cause are frequently the 
largest and most vigorous when new¬ 
born. Anemia develops from lack of 
iron because young pigs cannot obtain 
enough iron from the sow’s milk, even 
if she is fed iron. Outside pigs are bet¬ 
ter off, since they can obtain iron from 
the earth, but the remedy for this de¬ 
ficiency is simple. An iron tablet (fer- 
exate), given according to manufac¬ 
turer’s directions on the 3rd, 6th, 9th 
and 12th days after birth, will supply 
the necessary amount of iron. If re¬ 
duced iron, instead of ferexate tab¬ 
lets, is used, half the amount required 
to cover a dime to its own thickness 
constitutes one dose, according to the 
Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
Doses of reduced iron should be given 
on the 3rd, 10th and 18th days. 


Stallion Records and Annuals 

The Book Department of The 
Country Guide has Stallion Service 
Record Books available at $1.00 each, 
postpaid. Copies of the North British 
Agriculturist and Farming News 
Livestock Annual are now in and 
will be supplied at $1.00 each, post¬ 
paid. Copies of the Scottish Farmer 
Album are expected soon and will 
also be sent for $1.00 each, postpaid, 
as and when they are received. Ad¬ 
dress, Book Department, The Coun¬ 
try Guide, 290 Vaughan Street, Win¬ 
nipeg, Manitoba. 



[Dom. Dept, of Agr. photo. 

Outside, these piglets can root for the iron the sow’s milk cannot supply. Inside, they 
would require iron tablets during the first month. 
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Firestone tires for 


purpose 


: >. 




Tinstone PUT THE farm on rubber 


This rugged, husky new combina¬ 
tion on-and-off-the highway tire 
is especially built to solve traction 
problems in rural districts. Rugged 
traction bars locked firmly into the 
shoulder and centre ribs provide 
super-traction while the angle of 
these gripping bars provide auto¬ 
matic cleaning in soft going. Con¬ 
tinuous gear-grip ribs in the 
centre provide smooth riding and 
uniform long wear on highways. 

Built with Firestone’s famous 
Duraflex construction, with extra 
impact plies to absorb heavy 
blows, this new Firestone All- 
Traction Tire is built to stand up 
under the toughest operations. 


POWER TREAD 
IMPLEMENT 
TIRES 

Especially d e - 
signed to give 
increased trac¬ 
tion •— recom¬ 
mended for use 
on manure 
spreaders, bind¬ 
ers and other 
power imple¬ 
ments. 


TRACTOR 

TIRES 

The only farm 
tire made with 
unbroken, triple- 
braced traction 
bars that gives 
a powerful 
“centre bite” 
right in the heart 
of the traction 
zone. 


STUDDED 
GROUND GRIPS 

These super- 
traction tires on 
the rear wheels 
of your car give 
positive traction 
and automatic 
self-cleaning i n 
mud, 8 n o w or 
gumbo. 


RIB-IMPLEMENT 

TIRES 

For free-rolling 
I m p I e m e it t 
wheels. Cushions 
and protects the 
implement— re¬ 
duces repair and 
depreciation costs 
— speeds up 
farm operations. 
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iSince 1906 
U.G.G. 

has paid in cash 
to Western 
Farmers in Share 
and Patronage 
Dividends, Eight 
Million Dollars... 


<Jucc eii b 
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• Serving the farmer with grain handling # Initiating, sponsoring and supporting finan- 

facilities and experience second-to-none. cially, research and educational programs in 

• Providing facilities for the purchase of the interest of improved farm production, 

highest quality farm supplies at rock-bottom * Founded on the principles of the world’s 
P rlces - original co-operative society, the Rochdale 

• Steadfast in support of a square deal for Pioneers—its object . . . SERVICE TO THE 

agriculture. FARMER. 


OF THE FARMER — BY THE FARMER — FOR THE FARMER 

Deliver Grain and Purchase Farm Supplies at 

United (xhain (x/uH»eJit £td. 

The Original Farmer-owned Co-operative 
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He Learned the Hard Way 

Wm. Barnett, well known for many years as a Clydesdale breeder, exhibitor 
and judge, recalls a few incidents in his early experiences. 


I T is hard to write anything about 
the noble Clyde or any horse in this 
mechanical age. In fact, there is 
only the race horse that appears to 
be holding its own. Horse racing is the 
hottest sport in America today. The 
crowds who go to see the ponies are 
growing almost too fast for the tote 
machines to handle. Imagine our cou¬ 
sins to the south of us betting an 
amount the past year within a million 
or so of one of our past victory loans. 

My first pure-bred Clydes were pur¬ 
chased at the Brandon Summer Pair 
nearly 50 years ago. An eastern firm 
had imported 52 head from Scotland 
and England. They bluffed the fair 
board that they were entering and ex¬ 
hibiting at the Fair, a dodge to have 
stabling room at the Exhibition 
Grounds and a fine place to meet 
prospective customers. They did exhibit 
a few, including the first prize winning 
stallion, which I shall call Lord Walter. 

I remember there was much dissatis¬ 
faction among Clyde men at this, alleg¬ 
ing the judges were bribed. The owners 
of Lord Walter thought it good adver¬ 
tising for the disposal of their other 
stock. After the exhibition Lord Walter 
was immediately shipped back to the 
old land with the assertion that he was 
too valuable a horse to leave in Canada. 

My ambition was to own a good team 
of Clydes and I picked a team that 
took my fancy. But as an amateur I 
asked the editor of the old “Nor’West 
Farmer” of that day his opinion and 
what I should pay. He said the team was 
okay but that price would be between 
six or eight hundred. I.approached the 
owners and they showed me their pedi¬ 
grees. The one filly had taken a first 
prize as a foal and a first as a yearling 
in the old land. She was by Baron’s 
Fashion, son of the noted Baron s 
Pride. She was also related on the dam’s 
side to this great horse. The other filly 
was by Lord Lothian, another noted 
horse in his day. The price I paid was 
$800. 

It was the year of drought in Mani¬ 
toba and horses were not selling any 
too well, so the dealers, unknown to 
me, had wired my bank as to my 
financial standing. The reply must have 
been satisfactory for I was urged to 
buy three more, which I did, averaging 
$350 each. One mare, a Lothian, was 
in foal to “Silver Cup,” thrice cham¬ 
pion at the Royal Show in England. 
Dealers told me if the mare had a horse 
colt they would give me $800 for it when 
weaned. She had a horse colt, a beauty; 
unfortunately it lay down, when I let 
dam and foal out for exercise, in a 
furrow of a fireguard I had plowed, 
and in struggling to get up it hurt 
itself and died. 

M Y district had no first-rate stallion 
at that time so I purchased one 
from the same firm. Like other ama¬ 
teurs I admired the pedigree too much, 
although he raised lots of good colts. 
His sire was “Oyama,” a Cawdor Cup 
winner, but no good as a breeder, al¬ 
though he was known as the perfect 
Clyde and the University of Saskatche¬ 
wan used his photo on the front page 
of their Clyde bulletin showing the 
various qualities a Clyde should possess. 

I paid $1,500 for this horse, most of it 
in colts. Dealers I bought him from took 
four colts, from yearlings to two-year- 
olds. 

I found out from parties that eventu¬ 
ally bought these colts that two of 
them would have paid for the stallion 
if I had been an expert and a garrulous 
salesman. Those that bought came to 
my place for their purchase. I would 


say to them, “Well, I guess you paid a 
stiff price for that animal,” and they 
would tell me it was double what I had 
received. But not to discourage the 
purchaser I would say, “Well, I sup¬ 
pose they are entitled to a little profit 
as it takes money travelling up and 
down the country horse dealing.” 

I exchanged this horse after a few 
years for another horse whose sire was 
the noted “Montrave Mac.” He was all 
quality and took the leading prizes at 
the local fairs. He was 200 pounds lighter 
than my old horse; the type of horse 
that noted editor, Richard Waugh, of 
the old “Nor’West Farmer” railed 
against as having no “bread basket.” 
but I can see the late Dean Rutherford 
stroking its legs and exclaiming to the 
crowd: “That is the type of leg, men!” 

I found the Clyde very healthy, and 
my losses were due to joint-ill or bloat 
from breaking into granaries, losing 
three this way. It seems a pure-bred 
Clyde will eat till it bursts, but I never 
lost a grade that way. Nearly every 
colt foaled indoors died of joint-ill, but 
none foaled outside were afflicted, so I 
bred mares to drop their colts around 
the end of May. Dirty barns have 
nought to do with joint-ill as I had a 
new barn first year these mares foaled, 
with only themselves put in time due 
to foal. I have had them foal on top 
of wet, dirty manure piles outside with 
no ill effects. My wife’s opinion was the 
exercise the coit got soon after birth, 
which is not possible in a small box 
stall. 

T HE senior member of the firm (now 
defunct and all gone to their reward) 
from which I purchased my horses, 
seemed generous to me and before his 
death I always got a barrel of apples 
each fall from his Ontario farm. On 
a visit to my place one Christmas before 
the first world war he pulled out a 
handful of golden sovereigns and gave 
my children one each. Adam Halliday, 
of sfioal Lake, recently honored by the 
Clydesdale Association, also purchased 
some fillies from him, and after one 
deal the head of the firm said we two 
could bunk with them in the Exhibi¬ 
tion Barn, and save hotel charges. They 
took us for our meals to one of many 
eating places on the grounds. 

We were comfortable between the 
bales of hay, but on two consecutive 
nights we had a bad scarce when a 
massive, ugly-tempered Belgian stallion 
kicked his box-stall into matchwood. 
His fits of rage would commence around 
3 a.m. Probably a bad dream started 
him on his tantrums. The firm from 
which we bought our horses was most 
obliging in procuring car, hay, oats, 
bran, etc., for my trip home. One thing 
they gave me was a large wood pail of 
molasses. I hung this on top of the car, 
and sometime in the night near Lan- 
genburg one of the fillies got loose. 
With a boy’s intuition for sweet stuff 
she upset it on top of my head while I 
was asleep. You can imagine what I 
felt and looked like in the morning. 

No doubt the reputation of the Clyde 
was hurt by unscrupulous importers 
who brought to this country any Clyde 
with a pedigree. They were after the 
money. There were others who loved 
the Clyde above all other beasts of the 
field and above filthy lucre; men like 
“Scotty” Bryce, John Graham, Robert 
Sinton, Turner, Bredt, and many more. 
Think, you old timers, of mares like 
Mayoress, Irene and Pyrene, and stal¬ 
lions like Perpetual Motion, Gartly 
Bonus, etc. 



LUCKY WE HAD THIS 

LION BRAND ROPE 

OR TH' HOUSE WOULDA 


FREE — THE FARM ROPE 
GUIDE, 24 pages crammed 
with useful tips on getting 
more use from rope. Send 
for your free copy. 


You can depend on LION BRAND Manila 
Rope on any job. That's because LION 
BRAND ROPE offers greater resistance to 
the weathering and continuous hard 
labor of farm use. It is made from the 
finest fibres to give dependable perform¬ 
ance and longer life. Today, as for over 
a hundred years, LION BRAND ROPE is 
the first choice with practical farmers. 


LION BRAND ROPE 

CONSUMERS CORDAGE CO. LIMITED 

DARTMOUTH, N.S. MONTREAL, QUE. 



RADIATORS LIMITED 

Wholesale and Retail 


REPAIRING, RECORING AND 
CLEANING TO RESTORE 
CIRCULATION 


“Desire to Serve—plus Ability.” 


CALGARY LETHBRIDGE 



DO MORE WORK... in Comfort! 


Sign here for 

TRIAL OFFER 


W. G. McMahon Ltd., 92 Gomez St., Winnipeg, Man. 

Manufactured by Automotive Equipment Co., Pender, Nebraska, U.SrA. 
NAME...,. P.0. 
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| Also send information on items checked: □ CATTLE CURRIER □ HOG OILER | 


★ WEATHERPROOF 

★ QUIET 

★ ROOMY 

★ ALL-AROUND 
VISIBILITY 


Tkvtect 

■HeaMk 


★ FULL PROTECTION 
AGAINST RAIN, 
SNOW, SLEET, WIND 

★ SHUTS OUT 
EXHAUST FUMES 


SENSATIONAL ALUMINUM 
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GLOBELITE 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 

Guaranteed (7> Years 
Qei ^betaill G4td Otd&l Maui 
GLOBELITE BATTERIES LTD. Winnipeg, Man. 
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Items big and little for spare hours 
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Scaffold Bracket 

These scaffold brackets are used in 
carpenter and painting work. Use four 
of them at a time and with one set-up 
you can paint from 10 to 41 feet. Once 
made right, they can be hung on a 
building by inserting one or two nails 
working in a slot. When you want to 
move them, just lift them up. The 1/16- 
inch by 3 1 /. inches flat iron plate bolted 


on with an old paint brush, just like 
paint. After the first coat is well soaked 
in, apply a second coat. 
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Gasket Marking Device 

This little device is made by taking 
a small block of hardwood (B) and 
attaching to it a razor blade (A) by 
means of two round-headed screws. 
Then a piece of wire is bent as shown 
at (C) and pivoted with the round- 
headed screw on the bottom of the 
block as shown at (D). To make the 


fIydens 

Lr oductory 

$D OFFER 
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WASHING MACHINE PARTS 

White Wringer Rollers. New shipment just arrived. 
Washing machine parts for all makes, wholesale 
and retail. Dealer inquiries invited. 

WADDELL APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 

499 Main Street Winnipeg 


gasket of the size wanted, screw (D) 
is loosened and arm (C) is set half 
the width or size of the gasket to be 
made, from the edge of the razor blade. 
The screw is then made tight. Point 
(C) is then pressed on the sheet of 
cork, and the block is turned round 
a few times while lightly pressed. After 
the first cut is mad?, point (C) is again 
set. but T4-inch nearer the edge of the 
blade. A second cut is made and the 
gasket has now been completely cut. 
—Paul Tremblay, St. Paul, Alta. 


“Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


to the face of the bracket has a hole in 
the top part large enough at the bottom 
to slip over the head of a four-inch 
spike, but narrows above so it will hold 
firmly on the nail. The brackets should 
be supported with 2 by 4’s as shown, 
and the brackets should never be used 
without such support. A man’s life is too 
valuable to be risked on a single nail, 
and besides it is not always desirable to 
drive a large nail firmly into the fin¬ 
ished wall of a building, or it can’t be 
done with a masonry wall. The brackets 
also should be braced with strips tacked 
diagonally from one to the next, and 
also with other strips to window frames 
to prevent twisting. One can’t be too 
careful.—I.W.D. 
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Two-Implement Hitch 

A two-implement hitch developed by 
the South Dakota agricultural en¬ 
gineering department for pulling two 
implements, such as drills, duckfoot cul¬ 
tivators, rotary rod weeders and discs, 


Everyone interested in house- 
plants should plant a packet or 
two of our Geranium Seed. We 
offer a gorgeous collection con¬ 
taining Dazzling Scarlet, Flame 
Red, Brick Red, Crimson. 
Maroon, Vermilion, Scarlet; 
Salmon, Cerise, Orange-Red. 
Salmon-Pink, Bright Pink, 
Peach, Blush Rose, White, 
Blotched, Variegated. Mar¬ 
gined. Easy to grow from seed 


As illustrated .$10.00 

Model .V-1SP as shown, together with Barrel Nut, 

Spout and Barrel Pipe . $12.50 

8 ft. length Neoprene Hose with fittings.$ 3.75 

Contact your local Dealer. If your dealer cannot 
supply, write direct to factory. 

MONARCH MACHINERY CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG CANADA 


and bloom 90 days after plant¬ 
ing. (Pkt 15c) (2 for 25c) postpaid. Plant now. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkt as above and 5 pkts of other 
Choice Houseplant Seeds, all different and easily 
pown in house. Value $1.25, all for 60c postpaid. 
FREE -OUR BIG 1947 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Leads Again 2 iw 


Hammer Head on Wrecking Bar 

In demolishing old buildings with a 
wrecking bar a hammer is needed as 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


IRON WELDE.D OM 


Business Education by Mall 

Bookkeeping, Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Penmanship, other Business and Civil Service Sub¬ 
jects. Write for Prospectus D, to 

Success Commercial College 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


TRACTOR AND CAR 

ENGINES EXPERTLY REBUILT 

Twenty-three years experience in crankshaft grind¬ 
ing, bearing rebabbitting, cylinder reconditioning. 
We stock pistons, pins, rings, bearings, etc. 

Write for information and estimates TODAY. 

Pritchard Engineering Co. Ltd. 

Dept. A 263 Fort St. Winnipeg. Man. 


much as the wrecking .bar. Why not 
combine the two? That is what I did. 
A small piece of iron is welded on as 
shown and there you have the com¬ 
bination.—H. L. Petit. 


S S toaJi&t, 

m m Ull -or Money Back 

For quick relief from itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and otheritching 
conations, use pure cooling, medicated, liquid 

D. ll. D. PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless and 
stainless. Soothes, comforts and quickly calms 
intense itching. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 

today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 
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Wagon Hoist 

This sketch shows a very handy 
wagon hoist for unloading grain into 
a farm elevator which any farmer can 
make at a small cost. It is indeed a 
great time and labor saver. It would be 


having a cutting width of 10 feet. The 
inset shows the adjusting device used 
to bring the equipment into the proper 
alignment. 

Hitch attachment for tractor is made 
of strap iron about one-half inch thick 
and from two to three inches wide. 

Point E is always halfway between 
A and C. 

C to Y is always six inches. 

Angle iron or 2x4 inch brace G-J from 
front implement to hitch. For drills and 
field cultivator attach end of brace to 
front frame about 16 inches in from the 
wheel. For disc hitch attach end of 
brace to disc frame near seat attach¬ 
ment. Adjust length in the field until 
implements trail as desired. 

Length of Material 

ix tt $ n Total Size of 

Bolt Hole From Past Bolt Length Pieces 
i T*kle Holes of Pieces Required 
Bolt Hole Ft. In. Inches Ft. In. Inches 


FARM LANDS 
for SALE 


MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN 


Mail Coupon 
for further 
information. 
Slate Land 
in which 
you are 
interested. 


HAY AND 
GRAZING 
LEASES 


SPECIAL 

TERMS 


HAY AND 
TIMBER 
PERMITS 


' *7 Z hoov. 

ON AM-ES 

better to have a heavy wagon tire brace 
at each upper corner to prevent rocking 
sidewise when a heavy load is raised. 
The hoist has to be staked or fastened 
in some way so that it will remain 
stationary when the tractor begins to 
move.—I.W.D. 


MANAGER, LAND DEPT. ° u 
HUDSON'S BAT COMPANY, 
WINNIPEG. 

See. Tp. Rg«. West Mer. 

East 


Save time, work and money with Bear¬ 
cat tractor. It plows, harrows, culti¬ 
vates, discs and many other uses. Im¬ 
mediate delivery. Write today for free 

book. 

WILLARD EQUIPMENT LTD . 

(Established 1919) 

General Machinery 
860 Beach Ave. Vancouver, B.C; 


A to B 11-5 6 14-10 2 

A to C 7-1 5 7-6 2 

E to X 12-10 5 13-3 2 

FtoY 9- 5 5 9-10 2 

D to G 1-11 5 2-42 

D to E 6- 4 5 6- 9 Vo- 

B to X 0-6 t6c 

£ to D 7-0 atra 

E to G 6-11 

Length of stub tongue for front drill is 6 feet 

Length of stub tongue for rear drill is 7 feet. 


Address 


Oil Spreader Box 

Two coats of used crankcase oil at the 
beginning of the season will effectively 
prevent manure from sticking and cak¬ 
ing to the spreader box. Coat the oil 
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For keeping farm work going without costly delays , a well-equipped workshop i s 
becoming almost as important as farm implements and power equipment. 


Alfalfa Seed Setting A Serious Problem 

Honey bees would be more efficient if flowers tripped more easily 


PEED setting in alfalfa seems to be 
^ principally determined by insects 
and their activities, according to Dr. 
P. J. Olson, Department of Plant 
Science, University of Manitoba. Before 
the recent conference of Manitoba 
agronomists. Dr. Olson concluded that 
available evidence points more and more 
in this direction. 

Both beneficial and injurious insects 
affect seed setting. The injurious ones 
on alfalfa are the Lygus bug and the 
alfalfa plant bug. The former is more 
serious in the United States than in 
Canada, though it is an important fac¬ 
tor even in northern Saskatchewan. 
Entomologists in Minnesota regard the 
alfalfa plant bug as a major factor in 
that state. The Lygus bug injects a toxin 
into the alfalfa plant with the result 
that the blossoms drop, but vegetative 
growth increases. 

Unlike the leaf cutter and the bumble 
bee, the individual honey bee is a very 
poor pollinator of alfalfa. This is be¬ 
cause the honey bee is able to secure 
nectar from the alfalfa flower without 
tripping it, and observation has shown 
that accidental tripping is compara¬ 
tively rare. In order to get pollen, how¬ 
ever, honey bees must trip the flower, 
but since alfalfa is not an especially at¬ 
tractive source of pollen, the number 
of pollen gatherers in alfalfa fields is 
comparatively limited. 

Leaf cutters and bumble bees, on the 
other hand, are not nearly as numerous 
as honey bees, and judging from the 
experience at the Utah experiment 
station, in the centre of an extensive 
alfalfa seed crop area, the very large 
number of honey bees present more 
than makes up for their individual 
inefficiency. 


Ordinary alfalfa not only must be 
tripped to be fertilized, but is self- 
fertile only to a limited extent. Conse¬ 
quently, the pollen must be distributed 
from one plant to another, which makes 
bees essential, since such tripping of 
the blossom as occurs, takes place while 
insects gather nectar or pollen. 

Dr. Olson suggested that plant breed¬ 
ers are working on the problem of 
improved seed setting through the 
development of first generation hybrids 
and of easy tripping strains. In any 
case insects must ultimately trip the 
flower, so that essential work, looking 
toward the improvement of alfalfa seed 
crops, lies in increasing the probability 
of insect visits to alfalfa flowers. It has 
been suggested that the artificial rear¬ 
ing of bumble bees and leaf cutters 
might be attempted; also that pollen 
traps, by which the bees would be rob¬ 
bed of their pollen load in order that 
they might make more frequent visits 
to the blossom for more pollen, would 
be helpful. It has been suggested also 
that bees might be trained to seek only 
flowers carrying certain odors; and that 
bees of superior honey production, 
thereby requiring additional supplies of 
nectar and pollen might be bred; or 
even that strains of bees might be bred 
which woul<^ concentrate on brood pro¬ 
duction, which would increase the pollen 
requirement of this strain. 

Necessary preliminaries to effective 
work in this field are co-operative work 
by entomologists, agronomists and bee¬ 
keepers, as well as thorough surveys 
of insect populations in areas where 
alfalfa seed production is attempted on 
any appreciable scale. 


Rotations Help Both Soil and Crops 

Fallowing is a necessary evil, to be avoided where|practicable 

PRACTICALLY every farmer agrees wheat rotation most practical, the tend- 
* that some system of planning a ency has been to follow such cropping 
sequence or rotation of crops suitable systems even in areas where they are 
to the area, is desirable. By no means not needed. 

all follow a system which is designed The Dominion Experimental Station 





Alberta 


thbrid9 e ' 


Claude A. 


Here is Claude A. Duncan's Diesel 02 Tractor rodding 7 acres of 


wheatland per hour on only IV 2 Imp. gallons of fuel. Mr. Duncan 


also owns a Diesel 04. 


# It was in 1929, that Claude A. Duncan, Lethbridge, 
Alberta, bought his first "Caterpillar'' track-type Tractor. 
Now — 18 years later — Mr. Duncan still uses this make to 
farm his 2500 acres and will tell you that he'd surely hate 
to have to go back to any other power. 

"My 'Caterpillar' Diesels", declares Mr. Duncan, "do 
not waste their power in slippage or in packing the soil — 
but keep it available for heavy pulling." 

In practical terms, this means that he has positive trac¬ 
tion to plow early — even with soft spots in fields. It 
means power to pull a wide drill-hitch and gain the benefits 
of early seeding. It means ability to cultivate summerfallow 
speedily to save time and conserve moisture. 

And unfailing traction assures power for emergencies. 

"I have harvested with my Diesel D4 and D2 when wheel 
tractors would have been helpless on the soft soil", states 
Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan has worked his Diesel D2, for example, 
7044 hour meter hours in 7 years — figures that it's good 
for another 10 years with a moderate outlay. 

"Caterpillar” builds Diesels to turn their large fuel * 
savings (of 60% and more for many Canadians) into. 
farming profits year after year. "Caterpillar" Diesels that 
have "bought themselves" with fuel savings alone, are 
still going strong. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


to maintain fertility of the soil as well 
as secure crops year after year. Due to 
our comparatively low average rainfall, 
the system of summerfallowing has be¬ 
come a habit which is not always a good 
one. 

Because western Canada produces so 
much wheat, and because certain areas 
have found a summerfallow-wheat 
rotation, or a summerfallow-wheat- 


at Lethbridge has recently been sug¬ 
gesting that the percentage of land in 
summerfallow could be profitably de¬ 
creased; and a representative of The 
Country Guide was surprised to find 
that at the Dominie ' Experimental 
Station, Lacombe, visited last summer, 
in one system of crop rotation, which 
has been followed consistently on a 
certain area of the farm since Mill, no 
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alfalfa have been increased, whereas 
for at least one year after crested wheat 
grass, yields are generally lower. Yields 
of wheat after corn in the same area 
have been nearly as great as yields after 
summerfallow. In wet years, wheat 
after alfalfa has yielded better than 
wheat after sweet clover, but in dry 
years, oats or wheat after the sweet 
clover have been better. 

At the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Indian Head, a nine-year rotation has 
been compared for 35 years with the 
standard fallow-wheat-wheat rotation. 
The nine-year sequence is summerfal- 
low followed by wheat, then oats seeded 
to an alfalfa and grass mixture, which 
in the third year is manured, plowed 
and cultivated as needed until freeze- 
up, then followed by corn, wheat and 
oats. In this rotation, wheat after sum- 
merfallow has averaged 34.1 bushels per 
acre, as compared with 26 bushels after 
summerfallow in the summerfallow- 
wheat-wheat rotation. Wheat after 
corn, in the nine-year rotation, has 
averaged 1.2 bushels per acre more than 
wheat after fallow in the three-year 
rotation. Oats, in the third year of the 
long rotation, have averaged 43.3 bushels 
per acre, and in the seventh year 47.6 
bushels. 
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land in that rotation has been summer- 
fallowed during the whole 35-year 
period. Significant is the fact that, on 
that particular land there is no weed 
problem. In this six-year rotation, an 
intertilled crop, or row crop, such as 
potatoes, corn or other cultivated crop, 
is followed by wheat and then by barley 
seeded to a hay mixture, which stays 
down for three seasons, and is plowed, 
after first cutting, the sixth year, and 
manured at 20 tons per acre for the in¬ 
tertilled crop which follows is the first 
year of the next round. In 1946, the 
thirty-fifth year of this rotation, wheat 
following an intertilled crop produced 
60.1 bushels per acre, or 37.5 bushels per 
acre more than wheat grown after fal¬ 
low in rotation C, the standard fallow- 
wheat-wheat rotation. Equally striking 
was a 63.4 bushel crop of barley secured 
last year in the same six-year rotation 
where barley followed wheat the second 
year after the intertilled crop and the 
third year after manuring. 

For the same length of time at 
Lacombe, a seven-year rotation has 
been followed on another piece of land, 
in which summerfallow is followed by 
wheat, seeded down to a mixture of 
timothy and alfalfa. The wheat stays 
down for two years, and is manured 
and plowed down after the first cutting 
in the second year. The fifth year is an 
intertilled crop of potatoes or corn, the 
sixth year wheat and the seventh oats. 
In this rotation in 1946, a yield of 114.2 
bushels of oats was secured on land 
which, in 1945, produced a 55.6 bushel 
crop of wheat after potatoes. In this 
rotation the soil is manured once dur¬ 
ing each seven-year period, and the 
land has been kept free from weeds, 
soil fertility has been improved, the cost 
of summerfallowing reduced, and an 
average yield of wheat secured after 
the first year summerfallow, which was 
18 bushels per acre more than wheat 
after fallow in the ordinary three-year 
rotation of summerfallow-wheat-wheat. 

In the latter rotation the cost of 
summerfallowing is very high, weeds 
have become a problem with which it 
seems impossible to cope, and weed seed 
dockage is excessive. The fertility of the 
soil has decreased, and the yield per 
acre correspondingly. “This rotation is 
very unsatisfactory,” said Superintend¬ 
ent G. E. DeLong, “because it lacks 
forage crops to control the weeds. Wild 
oats have become impossible to control. 
Year after year the stubble wheat is 
loaded with them.” 

On the light soils of southern Mani¬ 
toba, which are subject to soil erosion, 
the Dominion Experimental Station at 
Morden recommends that summerfal¬ 
low substitutes be given priority over 
straight summerfallow. Morden finds 
that grasses and clovers reduce soil 
erosion and supply organic matters, 
eradicate weeds and help to control 
crop diseases. Yields of crops after 


The Old Enemy — Couch Grass 
REAL estate men in the Red River 
^ Valley in North Dakota used to say 
the best way to get rid of couch grass 
was to sell the farm to some man from 
back East when there was two feet of 
snow on the ground. 

Couch grass has good points: 1, It 
restores soil fertility by putting fibre 
and humus back in the land; 2, it is one 
of the most nutritious hay and pasture 
grasses we have in Manitoba; 3, it gives 
the earliest spring pasture and remains 
green until freeze-up; 4, it can be made 
into grass ensilage without the use of 
preservatives. 

The first crop of grain after a thor¬ 
ough couch-grass-killing summerfallow 
is like the crops we used to grow on 
prairie breaking, vigorous and free of 
annual weeds. 

This spring, this section would have 
had serious soil drifting, but the couch 
grass prevented it. 

Farmers themselves and the public 
generally do not realize the extent to 
which our farms have become infested 
with couch grass. But its spread has 
done more to restore soil fertility in five 
years than any other re-grassing pro¬ 
gram would in a generation. 

To get full value from couch grass it 
must be used for hay or pasture, and 
these pastures and meadows must be 
handled right. Every stockman knows 
the right methods. Cattle or horses in 
thin condition turned on good couch 
grass pasture early in the spring soon 
put on flesh. 


ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANT 


You’ll appreciate the big 

part your F-M Electric Plant plays in getting your work 
done quicker and better. Regardless of the size of your 
farm, there’s a F-M Electric Plant to suit your needs.These 
easy-to-operate plants range in power from the smallest 
(350 watts), to the 35,000 watt model, which provides 
enough power for the largest farm. F-M Electric Plants 
are available in A.C., D.C., or combination AC-DC. 
They produce steady, flicker-free quality of city and 
rural highline power. Fully run-in, thoroughly tested 
and guaranteed for one year, FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Electric Generating Plants offer you all electricity’s 
advantages at low cost. Mobile units also available. See 
your nearest F-M dealer, or use the coupon to get full 
details! 


See your nearest FAIRBANKS-MORSE dealer todaj, or write: 

The Canadian FAIRBANKS-MORSE Co., Limited 

amme G r IN mills/ □ Sainl John * Montreal ‘Toronto • Winnipeg • Edmonton • Vancouver 
«" DERi □ (Send this coupon to nearest branch ) 

I'pHTRin^FFNCFS .R Pl ease send me information on the items indicated. 

iand pumps. 

/ATER SOFTENERS n Name. 


Address. 


[Guide photo. 

To maintain soil fertility, humus and moisture-holding capacity are necessary as well as 
actual mineral plant foods. Hay and pasture crops in a rotation meet these needs. 
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Stockmen in the East and South are 
making wide use of couch grass for grass 
ensilage; we could practise the same 
plan in Manitoba. —Gordon McLaren, 

Pipestone, Manitoba. 

* * *■ 

Note:—On the subject of eradicating 
couch grass, G. E. DeLong, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Lacombe, has answered a 
query as follows: 

“We have been endeavoring to And 
an easy way to eradicate couch grass 
during the 26 years I have been at this 
station. As yet I must confess I do not 
know of any easy way. Our experience 
has been that the only way one can be 
sure of eradicating it is to work it with 
an implement which will bring the roots 
to the surface where it can be killed by 
the hot wind and sun. We find that a 
combination of the one-way disc, spring- 
tooth harrow and the ordinary drag 
harrow is the best. If the work on the 
land is started with a one-way set to 
cut about one-inch deep and this is 
followed with the ordinary spring-tooth 
harrow and a spike tooth harrow to 
knock the soil off the roots loosened by 
the one-way and this operation re¬ 
peated until all the roots have been 
brought to the surface as outlined, one 
can eradicate this grass providing the 
weather is hot and dry. If the weather 
is rainy such as it was in June, 1946, 
the only way we know that one can 
be sure of killing couch grass is to bring 
it to the surface as outlined, rake it up 
and haul it off the fields. If the weather 
is reasonably dry, however, we find that 
approximately 12 to 14 times over the 
land with a spring tooth harrow or 
cultivator will bring all the roots to the 
surface. Our experience has been that 
all this, work can be given in one day if 
possible and be even more effective than 
if it is spread over the whole season at 
weekly intervals.” 


Irrigated Land Yields Moie 

CARMERS with no experience in irri- 
* gation farming will be surprised to 
know that yield per bushel of wheat on 
irrigated land exceeds that on dry 
land by practically two to one. Experi¬ 
ence at the Dominion Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Lethbridge, over the last nine 
years indicates this, with respect to the 
combined yields of five varieties under 
test: Thatcher, Reliance, Canus, Red 
Bobs 222, and Marquis. Adding together 
the nine-year averages for each of 
these varieties grown on dry land, a 
total of 162.1 is secured, while com¬ 
parable figures for the same varieties 
on irrigated land give a combined yield 
of 321.2. 


Lumber From Oid Buildings 

COME farmers may find it possible to 
^ relieve the present lumber shortage, 
at least as far as their own needs go, 
by the simple expedient of tearing down 
some building no longer needed for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Wastage of shingles can be kept at a 
minimum by ripping them off with a 
flat shovel, starting at the bottom edge 
of the roof and working up. 

After the roof boards have been re¬ 
moved, don’t attempt to take off the 
sideboards while the walls are still 
standing. Loosen the board from top to 
bottom at the corners and let the sides 
fall outwards so that the uprights are 
on top. Lay a 2-inch board beside the 
upright, on top of the boards to be 
removed, and pry the upright away 
with a crowbar. By this means damage 
to lumber will be kept at a minimum 
and nails will be kept in reasonably 
good condition for further use. 

The general appearance of some farms 
may be improved simply by tearing down 
some old. unused, unpainted building, 
whether the material is needed imme¬ 
diately or not. —G. W. Robertson, Fore¬ 
most, Alberta. 
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Straw Bunchers for Combines 

JN areas and on farms where a con- 
* siderable quantity of livestock is kept, 
the use of the combine during recent 
years has made serious inroads into the 
supplies of straw available as reserves 
of roughage. In few other places 
throughout the world is it so desirable 
to have ample reserves of feed for 
livestock as in the prairie provinces. 

Many farmers have attempted to 
make and some have succeeded in mak¬ 
ing personal devices for bunching the 
straw on the combine, so that it can be 
gathered and stacked conveniently. A 
comparatively simple buncher can be 
made from plans available from the 
Dominion Experimental Station at 
Lethbridge, or from a pamphlet con¬ 
taining sketches and descriptions of 
several home-made bunchers which can 
be secured from the Saskatchewan De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Regina, or 
from any agricultural representative’s 
office. Now that there is more time for 
shop work, it might be a good time to 
develop one of these home-made de¬ 
vices and have it in readiness for the 
next harvest season. 


Keeping Up With Varieties 

AN excellent illustration of the extent 
** to which field crop varieties are 
constantly undergoing improvement at 
the hands of plant breeders, is afforded 
by the variety Apex. This is a Sas¬ 
katchewan spring wheat variety, first 
distributed in 1937 from a cross made 
ten years before, in which Marquis was 
one of the parent varieties. 

It matures about the same time as 
Marquis, but is highly resistant to stem 
rest, though susceptible to leaf rust. 
It is moderately resistant to bunt and 
loose smut. In baking strength and flour 
color, it classes with Marquis. 

In yield, Apex has suffered by com¬ 
parison with Thatcher, and as a result, 
work has been continued at the Uni¬ 
versity of Saskatchewan in the direc¬ 
tion of further improving this variety 
during the past ten years. Professor J. 
B. Harrington, Field Husbandry de¬ 
partment, now announces a new strain 
of Apex (Sask. 2156), which was secured 
by backcrossing Apex with Marquis. 
This simply means that Marquis, hav¬ 
ing been one of the original parents, is 
crossed again with the new variety 
Apex. By this backcrossing process, a 
new strain, definitely higher yielding 
than the original Apex, has been se¬ 
cured, which also has stronger straw 
and is as good as or better than the 
original Apex in height and weight. 

Dr. Harrington has indicated that the 
University did have a limited amount 
of seed of the new Apex, which is now 
completely exhausted; but the new 
strain looks promising if a test on field 
scale made just east of Saskatoon last 
summer, where it is not usual for Apex 
to outyield Thatcher, is a good indi¬ 
cation of the yielding ability of the two 
varieties. In this test, seeded on May 4, 
in which three plots of almost three 
acres each were used, the new Apex 
(Sask. 2156) was compared with the 
old Apex and with Thatcher. Weighed 
at the elevator, after having been com¬ 
bine-cleaned, the yield of Thatcher was 
42 bushels and 50 pounds. The old Apex 
(Sask. 1789) showed a yield of 47 
bushels and 10 pounds, while the new 
Apex produced 53 bushels and 50 
pounds. 

Less than ten years after the original 
cross was made, the variety was first 
distributed. Five years after introduc¬ 
tion, it was widely recommended 
throughout Saskatchewan, but within 
two or three years it was restricted to 
fewer and fewer areas owing to the 
fact that it would not equal Thatcher 
in yield. Now, at the end of twenty 
years, a new strain appears which is 
definitely superior to the old, and may 
even outyield Thatcher. 





. GIVES YOUR TRACTOR 
RUGGED PERFORMANCE-ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


'' GIVES 

PLYIMOUT 

... ROPE 6 


STRENGTH 
I WEAR 


ENGINEERING is as important in 
rope as in your tractor. PLYMOUTH 
ROPE is engineered by the world’s 
largest ropemaker so that each 
strand carries its share of the load 
. . . fibres are selected and 

blended for greatest strength . . . 
internal lubrication reduces wear 
between strands. 


More than 123 years of rope¬ 
building experience plus modern 
engineering make PLYMOUTH 
ROPE the safest and most econom¬ 
ical rope for all farm uses. Ask 
for PLYMOUTH ROPE by name. 


Plymouth Cordage Co., Welland, Canada, 
manufacturers of rope, tying twine, hay 
baler twine and binder twine. 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST BECAUSE IT IS ENGINEERED fOR YOUR JOB 
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KEMP ROCKER 
SEED TREATER 

(Model 40B) 

Entirely Automatic 

• Safe, efficient and inexpensive. 

• Operates by gravity. 

• Capacity up to 120 bushels per 
hour. 

• Adjustable for different type 
grains. 

• No clogging. 

• Assures proper dusting. 

• Readily accessible for clean¬ 
ing. 

• Sturdy construction with Riv¬ 
eted Frame. Overall size 24" 
x 24" x 4'7". 

• 

NOW AVAILABLE IN LIMITED 
QUANTITIES ONLY. 

• 

You are invited to list your order. 


WESTEEL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG 

Regina - Saskatoon - Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver - Montreal - Toronto 


Ladies, Gentlemen 

We are stilt at your service. Write for low price 
list. Prompt service. Standard Distributers, Box 72, 
Regina, Sask. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION THE GUIDE 
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YEAR-ROUNDS 

-jt/Htmoni 

*f!r FOR YOUR \\ 

K* BUTTE R\V 




• The tender grasses of 
your rich June pastures 
produce that golden yellow 
color in your butter. 

• A small amountof 
“DANDELION" BUTTER 
COLOR will give your 
butter that same golden 
color all year round, which 
your customers will look for. 

• If you want to sell your 

butter at the top of the 
market, send for our booklet 
“Butter Making on the 
Farm”. i 

Write now to Dept. 16 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
833 King Street West, Toronto 

Made in Canal! ^ 

Meets Ail Pure Food Laws 



Magical in keeping udders and teats soft 
and pliable — a medicated protection 
against cracks and chaps and a depend¬ 
able healing aid for cuts, scratches, bruises 
that “just happen” in many dairies. Bag 



Loaded with LANOLIN 


Balm is firm in texture, 
economical to use; 


Everyone with a good Idea should promptly secure 
the Illustrated Booklet “Fortunes from Inventions.** 
and the handsome form “Record ef your Inven¬ 
tion.** Get them ted ay — Free — from W. Irwin 
Haskett, 53 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


Men Who 


Get Up Nights 
Often Lose Their Pep 

If you have to get up 3 or more times a night, 
your rest is broken and it's no wonder if you feel 
old and run-down before your time. So if you Get 
Up Nights or suffer from Bladder Weakness, Pain¬ 
ful Passages, Backache, Leg Pains, Nervousness, 
Rheumatic Pains, Circles Under Eyes, or Swollen 
Ankles, due to Kidney and Bladder Troubles, you 
should try Cystex. Usually, the very first dose of 
Cystex goes right to work helping the Kidneys flush 
out excess acids and wastes which may have caused 
your trouble. To prove what Cystex may do to bring 
you joyous help from the pains and distress of 
Kidney and Bladder troubles, get Cystex from your 
druggist and give it a fair trial with the positive 
understanding that if you are not satisfied for any 
reason, you get your money back on return of empty 
package. 
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VIOBIN (Canada) LIMITED 

N.D.G. Postal Station Box 50, MONTREAL, Que. 
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Pasture Improvement Is Profitable 

Mixtures are generally preferable to single pasture crops and fertilizer 
increases carrying ability 

DSTERN CANADA is not particular- tities were applied. As a result, some of 
ly fortunate in the number and the pasture experiments have given 
ibility of cultivated grasses, with yields of more than 20,000 pounds, or 10 
:h to build up high yielding pastures tons of green weight material from the 
hay crops, under our conditions of use of concentrated phosphorus, as com¬ 
parative drought and cold. However, pared with one-half or one-third of that 
3 are very large areas in western amount where no commercial fertilizers 
ida where soil fertility would be were used. 

>r maintained, and crop production In western Canada, in areas where 
;ased, if more effective use were rainfall is heaviest, such as in parts of 

e of such grasses and legumes as Manitoba and the northern fringes of 

available. the Park Belt, as well as in the valleys 

•ass is regarded as the greatest na- of British Columbia, this principle of 

l resource of the country, and the generously fertilizing permanent pas- 

ares of a New Zealand dairyman tures could well be followed. 

i pretty good guide to his financial The most popular pasture mixture on 
ding, if coupled with the size of his the prairies is a mixture of alfalfa and 

Lng and his herd. In Great Britain brome grass; and it is important to bear 

y, due to the influence of the war in mind that the yield of such a mixture 

s that have led to an increased is almost invariably greater than of 

ige of crops, it is evident grass in either crop grown alone. The nitrogen 

•otation, grown as an intensive pas- secured by means of the alfalfa assists 

crop, accompanied by heavy fer- in developing a more nutritious brome 

ition, has the support of outstand- grass, and the sod-bound condition, 

British agriculturists. which is characteristic of brome grass 

western Canada, the natural fertil- after it is grown for two to five years, 

f much of our soil cannot be relied is largely prevented by the mixture with 

ndeflnitely for profitable returns, alfalfa. Furthermore, as pointed out by 

at, it is true, will be our mainstay J. E. Birdsall, Supervisor of Crop Im- 

tiany years to come, in certain por- provement in Alberta, the deep feeding 

; of the prairie provinces. If the fer- system of the alfalfa makes it possible 

of our soils is to be maintained, for this crop to obtain a portion of its 

lust introduce more and more grass food requirements from lower layers of 

legumes, maintained as profitable soil than are reached by brome grass 

3. One reason why more progress roots, so that competition between the 

not been made in this direction, is grass and the legumes is minimized, 

ase we have so many millions of Another reason for the desirability 
; of native grass or rough pasture, of grass and legume mixtures is that 

cultivated land has been neglected they produce a most satisfactory feed 

tends to yield less than it formerly at different seasons. Crested wheat grass, 

The introduction of commercial for example, starts growth in the very 

lizers and their application in west- early spring and is again very useful 

Canada is proof of the need for such for pasture late in the fall, whereas a 

iase in fertility. The using up of the legume, grown as a mixture with it, is 

ral organic material in the soil, and more likely to furnish suitable grazing 

failure to replace it by the use of during the summer. 


Uppermost Qualiti| Underfoot 
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SAVE 

THAT 

CALF 
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CALVITA' 

CALF SAVERS 


DIC'D. 

Calvita” Calf Savers prevent nutritional 
scours, digestive upsets, colds, pneumonia, 
rickets and get caives off to a flying start, 
assuring sound and profitable develop¬ 
ment. 

For normal, healthy, scour-free calves, 
feed “Calvita” Calf Savers from birth. 
One box of 21 capsules (a complete 
treatment) for one calf costs only $1.25 
and supplies adequate amounts of Vita¬ 
min A, D and Niacin all through the 
vulnerable first three weeks of a calf's life. 


DON’T DELAY-ORDER TODAY 


From your feed , seed or drug store or direct 


The tractor has many farm 


WARBLES 


Join your neighbours in the fight 
to free their cuttle—and yours— 
from this destructive pest. This 
year, treat all your cattle with 
WARBICIDE— painless, non- 
poisonous, inexpensive, and pre¬ 
pared according to official Govern¬ 
ment recommendations. 

IMPORTANT! 

Four 4-lb. bags of ‘special’ 
WARBICIDE for application 
with power sprayers, contain the 
same amount of active ingre¬ 
dients as one of the former 15-lb. 
bags. The quality and effective¬ 
ness of WARBICIDE remain 
unchanged. 

Stop costly losses. Use WARBICIDE. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

Agricultural Chemicals Division 
Winnipeg Calgary New Westminster 
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1QQ TEARS Cl PBQGBfSS 


100 YEARS AGO, two good men with a 
cradle and rake could cut and bind three 
acres of grain in a day. Then there still 
remained the laborious task of threshing 
the grain with a flail on the barn floor. 

Today one man with a Massey-Harris self- 
propelled combine can cut and thresh up to 
50 acres in a day. 

Just think of the tedious, back-breaking 
labor in cultivating, seeding, harvesting 
and threshing which the farmer of today 
escapes through the use of modern farm 
machinery. 

The development of labor-saving farm 
machinery in which Massey-Harris has 
played a leading part since 1847 has had 
an important bearing on our daily lives. 
Before 1830 the farmer produced mostly 
for himself and his family; today he raises 
crops chiefly to sell. The huge increase in 
farm production brought about by farm 
machinery during the last century has been 
an important factor behind the rapid climb 
in the standard of living both on the farm 
and in the city. 

Today at the beginning of the second 
century of its history, this company looks 
forward to a continuance of its service in 
helping the farmer to produce more and 
better crops, easier, quicker and at lower 
cost. 


Until about 1850, when horse-drawn 
machines began to be used, grain 
was cut by hand with a "cradle”. 


Massey-Harris No. 21 
—Vi Self-Propelled 

I TSUl — Reaper-Thresher 

With this machine you 
Sff 1" IIP i can harvest large acreages 

H 1 easier, faster, cheaper. 

~v 1 _ One man can operate it. 

— Has only one motor to 
furnish with gas and oil. Choice of 4 forward speeds 
with constant cylinder speed means ideal operation in 
any crop condition. 
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III laxative .|5N. 

ACTS PROMPTLY » 


Constipated? Feeling sick, miserable? 
Get pleasing, effective relief with NR 
Tablets, an all-vegetable laxative. Made 
in two strengths, regular NR and Junior 
NR 04 dose) for those needing extra 
mild laxative. Plain or chocolate coated. 


TAKE 


TO-NIGHT 




J.'iOLVilUfl 


TOMORROW 

ALRIGHT 

10< 

25* 


( slon is very slowly but gradually being 
aroused. In many cases, the last people 
to become conscious of the need for soil 
conservation are the owners of the land 
whose capital is being wasted year by 
year. Today, ownership is regarded as 
giving the owner a right to do as he 
pleases with the land; to maintain its 
fertility and farm it well, or to let it 
grow into weeds and waste away 
through erosion. Eventually, as society 
takes a more enlightened view of what 
is a primary resource of the whole 


community, ownership will come to 
mean the right to occupy a piece of 
land and to pass on this right to the 
owner’s heirs or successors, only as 
long as the soil is conserved as a na¬ 
tional resource. England has today 
reached the stage where, within the last ' 
few weeks, the government has taken 
the right, under extreme circumstances 
of misuse and abuse, to take the land 
away from an owner who has evidenced 
a lack of capacity or an unwillingness 
to use the soil properly. 


POINT TO BIGGER POULTRY PROFITS 



For better health and increased production, give your 
birds the comfort and security of vermin-proof, 
work-saving concrete housing one of the many 
practical money-saving improvements described in 
"What the Farmer can do with Concrete”. Mail 
coupon below for your free copy. * 

CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Company Building Phillips Square Montreal 
Sales Offices at: Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 


Canada Cement Company Limited, 

201 Canada Cement Company Building, Phillips Square, Montreal. 
Send me your book— 

□ "What the Farmer can do with Concrete” 

□ "Improved Poultry Housing with Concrete” 

Name.... 


V 


Address. 



How Much Summerfallow? 

In southern Alberta less Fallow may mean less soil drifting and water erosion 


M OST of the farming area in the 
prairie provinces has been forced to 
develop a type of farming based prim¬ 
arily on a comparatively limited amount 
of moisture. This in turn led to a very 
short rotation, which in the driest areas 
where wheat only could be expected to 
be profitable, became a two-year rota¬ 
tion of wheat and summerfallow alter¬ 
nately. 

In the major portion of the prairies, 
the commonest rotation is one year of 
summerfallow and two years of grain 
crop. Here and there in re'cent years, 
individual farmers have questioned the 
value of summerfallow and have been 
attempting to adjust their land use to 
systems of farming which would pre¬ 
vent any considerable portion of land 
from lying idle one year out of each 
two or three. 

Now comes the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Station at Lethbridge with the 
argument that unnecessary summer¬ 
fallow is dangerous in areas liable to 
soil drifting, and points out that even 
in areas of low rainfall where it is not 
likely summerfallow can be discon¬ 
tinued, every protection for the fal¬ 
lows must be afforded by strip farm¬ 
ing, trash cover, lumpy surface and 
listing. The station also suggests that in 
areas where there is more rainfall, the 
fallow acreage can probably be reduced 
with advantage. At the station itself 
over a period of 35 years the average 
yield per acre has been the same on a 


fallow-wheat-wheat rotation, as where 
summerfallow and wheat rotate on a 
two-year basis. 

It is pointed out that at the Pincher 
Creek substation, not only soil drifting, 
but water erosion has been greatly re¬ 
duced by keeping less of the land in 
fallow, until in 1946 the fallow acreage 
was only 60 acres out of a full section. 
At this substation, land is fallowed 
only when conditions of moisture and 
weeds warrant it, and the acreage in 
hay and pasture correspondingly in¬ 
creased. In the foothills area, cover 
crops are seeded on fallow, which ori¬ 
ginally came into use to prevent soil 
drifting, but which now have a very 
important pasture value. Lethbridge 
Station authorities sum up the fallow 
situation as follows: 

“The reduction of the fallow acreage 
is of definite importance in soil con¬ 
servation. It means that each farmer 
will have to study conditions as he finds 
them, including soil, moisture, insect 
pests, plant diseases, and plan his farm¬ 
ing practices accordingly. In many dis¬ 
tricts, an increase in livestock is justi¬ 
fied, and this would necessitate more 
land in hay and pasture. 

“Soil conservation is of first import¬ 
ance. Depletion of good farm land by 
wind and water erosion must cease, 
and it is obvious that one of the fac¬ 
tors that is going to play an important 
part in this development, will be the 
reduction in the summerfallow acre¬ 
age.” 


Have Sunflowers a Future? 

Product of the war years, sunflowers as a crop of the future need new 
varieties and graded payment based on oil 


G ROWERS of sunflower seed in soutn- 
ern Manitoba would give quite a lot 
to learn the future of the sunflower crop, 
in advance. In the year 1943, the first 
year in which any special attention was 
given to sunflowers as an oil crop for 
war purposes, the acreage devoted to 
sunflowers in Canada was 12,370, all of 


which was in the three prairie provinces. 
Of the total, Alberta grew only 500 acres, 
Manitoba 4,270 acres, and Saskatchewan 
7,600 acres. In 1944, a total of 17,300 
acres was grown in Canada, of which 
Manitoba grew 11,300 acres, and Saskat¬ 
chewan 6,000 acres. In 1945, Canadian 
acreage was reduced to 14,216, of which 



Modern farming profits from labor saving. Tilting this truck box would save still more labor 

aejwell as_time. 











HERB S HOW YOU CAN 

STOP 
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BOOTBOJ 
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It doesn t pay you to take chances. 
For only a few cents per acre you 
can treat your seed grain, Wheat, 
Flax, Oats or Barley with LEY- 
TOSAN and insure better results, 
bigger yields, cleaner crops. 

IEYTOSAN 

(MERCURIAL dust) 

• Aids Germination. 

• Kills Root Rot. 

• Stops Smut. 

TREAT YOUR SEED NOW AND 
BE ALL READY IN THE SPRING 


For Free Booklet Write: 

McKenzie-Stephenson Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Agents for Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan 

John M. Hockin Ltd. 

Vancouver, B.C. 
Agents for Alberta and B.C. 


LEYTOSAN 

/P/iitiAATMade 

MERCURIAL DUST 


'Ask ' 


Your 


Dealer 


Lighting; 

Plants 

Gas or Diesel 
AC or DC 

250 to 25,000 Watts 

We maintain an expert engineer¬ 
ing service to advise you on your 
requirements for electric light 
and power—town or farm. Write 
us today. 

• Order BEARDMORE 
LEATHER BELTING 

for satisfactory 
pulley power serv¬ 
ice. We have your 
size. 

MUMFORP.MEPt and, 1 INVITED, 

Winnipeg or Saskatoon 
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Manitoba grew 13,500, and Saskatche¬ 
wan 716. 

Due to the extreme scarcity of oils 
and fats throughout the world, the 
acreage objective was fixed last year at 
28,000. Manitoba kept up her acreage to 
a figure of approximately 16,000 acres, 
but as far as The Country Guide has 
been able to ascertain, not a single field 
of sunflowers was planted last year 
in the Province of Saskatchewan. There 
is reason to believe that the acreage 
in Manitoba could be stepped up to 
50,000 or more, if the market outlook 
were favorable and growers were given 
some assurance in advance that the 
present fixed price of five cents per 
pound for No. 1 Canada Western sun¬ 
flower seed would be maintained, or 
roughly approximated in the future. 
There are those, however, who expect 
that the present extreme shortage of 
fats and oils will not last, and that at 
some time within the next two or three 
years, there may well develop a surplus 
of these fats. 

With the establishment in Manitoba 
of a co-operative oil processing plant at 
Altona, growers in southern Manitoba, 
particularly within a radius of 50 miles 
of Altona, can in all probability grow 
sunflowers much more profitably than 
if they were dependent, now and in the 
future, on shipment to outside points 
for crushing. At the moment there 
seems to be an eager market for all and 
more oil than the plant can produce 
with its single expeller, which will take 
care of the product of approximately 
22,000 acres, or approximately 18 million 
pounds of seed per year, operating at 
60,000 pounds daily, which is consider¬ 
ably more than rated capacity. 

There is reason to believe, however, 
that if producers of this crop are to 
grow it most profitably, and to be placed 
in a position to meet, to the best ad¬ 
vantage, whatever postwar competition 
may develop, some changes in the grade 
standards for sunflower seed must be 
authorized. Until recently, the varieties 
grown have been Mennonite and Sun¬ 
rise, the latter averaging perhaps 700 
pounds yield as compared with around 
1,000 pounds for Mennonite, but having 
a higher oil content. The price for num¬ 
ber one seed of both varieties has been 
the same, namely five cents per pound. 
Recently, however, there has been 
developed at the Forage Crop Labora¬ 
tory, Saskatoon, a new hybrid named 
Advance, which is claimed by authori¬ 
ties at the Altona oil plant to yield in 
the neighborhood of 1,200 pounds per 
acre and to produce an oil count seven 
per cent higher than Mennonite. The 
situation has developed, therefore, in 
which the processing of Mennonite is 
more or less unprofitable, and we 
understand an approach is being made 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
looking toward a revision of the grade 
standards in order to encourage pro¬ 
duction of the higher yielding and more 
profitable hybrid. Advance, which in 
turn may well be superseded within a 
few years by other and newer varieties 
of still higher cultural or processing 
potentialities. 

The sunflower crop thus illustrates 
again the fact that a crop introduced 
into an area and grown in very small 
quantities for farm consumption, may 
become adapted to large areas and im¬ 
portant commercial uses. The original 
Mennonite sunflower, which was a 
strong growing plant of mixed breeding, 
was first thought of as suitable for 
silage purposes in the West. Sunrise was 
developed for this purpose at the 
Dominion Forage Crop Laboratory, Sas¬ 
katoon. Now, however, sunflowers have 
emerged as an oil crop which has an 
assured, short-time commercial future. 
What its long-time position will be must 
be determined by the economy with 
which it can be produced under peace¬ 
time conditions. 


$tiibM e 

Soil • • ■ 


Anchor 

Save V 


Canadian authorities agree that 3 to 
3}4 or at very most 4 miles an hour, 
depending on soil, moisture and disk 
angle, is the top limit of speed for the 
one-way. As a rule, unless there is an 
excessive amount of stubble, the one¬ 
way should be used only once in 
summer fallowing. Later operations for 
weed control are a job for duckfoot or 
other blade-type implements. Their 
speed, also, should be held down to 
avoid too much disturbance of the soil. 


Stubble left by the combine can be the greatest defender 
of Western Canada’s soils. Firmly anchored and sticking up 
well above the surface, it breaks the force of the wind, pre¬ 
vents soil from blowing, and holds snow to build up the 
moisture supply. RIGHTLY used, the one-way disk plow is a 
fast, economical, and generally effective means to kill weeds, 
prepare for a new crop, and create a protective cover of 
upstanding stubble. 

WRONGLY used, the one-way often causes great damage to 
soil and crop. Pulled too fast, it breaks down the structure 
of soil, pulverizing it too much. Soil so damaged is liable 
to blow, and often requires special clod-building operations 
to restore a degree of structure that will hold down drifting. 
Run too deep, the one-way buries the stubble; or if too fast, 
throws it loose on the surface—worthless either way to stand 
guard against wind. 

The one-way is a powerful weapon for defense or damage 
of your soil, depending on how you use it. You will find it 
helpful to take advantage of the recommendations of your 
agricultural representatitve, based on research by your agri¬ 
cultural college and experiment station. 


Case one-way disk plows have accu¬ 
rate adjustments for positive control of 
depth, also for angle of cut, to get just 
the right amount of turn and cover in 
varying conditions. Choice of disk 
spacing and diameters to suit your 
soil. When increasing production en¬ 
ables you to get a Case One-Way, 
choose a size that sJvill make full use 
of your tractor power at moderate 
speed. Keep in touch with your Case 
dealer. J. I. Case Co., Calgary,Edmonton, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Winnipeg. 
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TUNE UP YOUR TRACTOR, 
TRUCK , CAR , . . . WITH 


EMM 

If you have a motor that balks 
like a mule, add Motor Rythm 
to its oil . . . now . . . and 
watch engine trouble disappear 
into thin air. 

Motor Rythm contains chemi¬ 
cal solvents that clean out car¬ 
bon and other harmful power- 
wasting deposits safely and 
quickly. Add Motor Rythm to 
your oil at every change. Use 
Motor Rythm through your car¬ 
buretor, too, at regular inter¬ 
vals. Save up to 30% on gas 
consumption. 

There’s nothing better than 
Motor Rythm to break-in a new 
motor properly. Motor Rythm 
also improves the performance 
of combine motors and gaso¬ 
line-powered stationary 
engines. Ask your dealer! 

R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

General Offices: Toronto, Onl. 

I Factories: Bowmanville, Ont. 
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RUST PROOF ? 

Continued from page 7 


yield-reducing powers that stem rust 
has, at least in the areas where spring 
wheats are grown, and consequently 
the appearance of these new strains is 
a matter of relatively minor import¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, it is highly discon¬ 
certing to find that any rust of eco¬ 
nomic importance should show such 
ready powers of adjusting itself to 
resistant plant varieties. 

O ATS is another crop that in years 
gone by has been subject to severe 
damage from rust. Two different rusts 
attack this crop, stem rust and leaf 
rust—the latter commonly referred to 
as crown rust. Of the two rusts, stem 
rust usually causes the most severe 
damage. In recent years, a number of 
stem-rust resistant varieties have been 
produced in the United States and 
Canada. 

The first of these, variety Vanguard, 
was distributed to Canadian farmers 
just nine years ago. At that time nearly 
all oat-stem rust in Canada belonged 
to one or another of three physiologic 
races, namely, races 1, 2, and 5. Other 
races numbered 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8 were 
found very occasionally. Of these eight 
races only the rarely occurring races 
4, 6, and 8 had the ability to rust Van¬ 
guard severely. 

In 1943, six years after its distribu¬ 
tion, Vanguard began to show con¬ 
siderable stem rust infection in dis¬ 
tricts where it was widely grown. A 
study of the rust showed that this 
infection was caused by the previously 
rare race 8. Since that time this race 
has annually gained in prevalence 
especially in regions where Vanguard 
and similar varieties are commonly 
grown. The consequence is that these 
varieties can no longer be regarded as 
resistant to stem rust although, being 
resistant to a number of races of the 
rust, they do not rust as severely as the 
older varieties. 

W HEN rust-resistant varieties were 
first distributed it was often as¬ 
sumed that through their production the 
rust problem was solved. The informa¬ 
tion already presented shows that this 
is not necessarily true. The cereal-in¬ 
habiting rusts have shown that they 
possess an enormous variability which 
confers on them correspondingly great 
powers of adjustment to the cereal 
hosts on which they grow. Although 
these powers of adjustment appear to 
be greater than many people antici¬ 
pated there is, nevertheless, no reason 
to despair. Fortunately, the cereals, 
wheat in particular, show equally great 
variability and it is this variability 
that should enable the plant breeder 
to keep one or two steps ahead of the 
rust. 

To ensure success, however, two 
things have to be done. First, the plant 
pathologist concerned with a study of 
the disease must conduct careful sur¬ 
veys to locate new rust strains whose 
presence might spell danger to the 
rust-resistant grain varieties. Second, 
the plant breeder must develop vari¬ 
eties that will withstand the attack of 
such rust strains in case they should 
become prevalent. It is here that the 
great variability of a plant such as 
wheat becomes of enormous value. 
Among the thousands of types of wheat 
that exist in the world there are almost 
certain to be some that show resistance 
to a new strain of the rust. Such wheats 
may be of little value in themselves, 
except for their particular type of re¬ 
sistance that can be built, by breeding, 
into a new variety with the requisite 
quality. 

The search for new and resistant 


varieties is easier now than in former 
years, thanks to the spread of science 
to the far corners of the earth and 
thanks also to the international 
brotherhood that exists among scien¬ 
tists of all nations. For it is an un¬ 
written law that one plant breeder 
or agronomist will furnish another with 
his varieties free of charge even if the 
nations to which they belong are not 
on the most friendly terms. 

Some of the problems posed by the 
recent appearance of new rust strains 
are already well on the way to solu- 
. tion. Oat varieties have been produced, 
in Canada, though not yet distributed, 
that show high resistance to all known 
races of oat stem rust. Wheat varieties 
are now in the making that show 
promise of combining satisfactory re¬ 
sistance to the virulent stem-rust race 
15B with resistance to the leaf-rust 
races that have recently rusted Regent 
and others of the new wheats. 

Plant breeding will unquestionably 
remain the chief method of combat¬ 
ting rust; but there are other methods 
that may yield fruitful results. Perhaps 
the most important of these is that of 
eliminating the so-called “alternate 
hosts” of a rust where that is possible. 
The destruction of the alternate host of 
a rust (barberry is the alternate host for 
stem rust, buckthorn for crown rust of 
oats) results in the elimination of the 
sexual phase of the rust—the phase in 
which new physiologic races are prin¬ 
cipally produced. 

I N the case of stem rust this would 
involve eradicating the common bar¬ 
berry and any other susceptible species 
of that plant. Great progress has al¬ 
ready been made in barberry eradica¬ 
tion in the chief cereal-producing re¬ 
gions of the United States; and in the 
prairie provinces of Canada such bar¬ 
berries as existed have been destroyed. 
In eastern Canada, however, barberries 
are widely distributed, particularly in 
certain parts of Ontario, and their 
eradication would undoubtedly involve 
very considerable expense. Whether or 
not their destruction is practicable can 
only be determined on the basis of an 
adequate knowledge of the extent of 
their distribution. If they were de¬ 
stroyed the result would unquestion¬ 
ably be a decrease in the number of 
physiologic races present in that area 
in future years. 

There is, indeed, good evidence that 
the destruction of barberries in the 
central parts of the United States has 
already reduced the number of wheat 
stem rust races in that area and the 
adjacent Canadian prairies, where 
fewer races are now collected each year 
than formerly. It may well be that the 
destruction of the barberry in Canada 
will sooner or later have to become a 
part of long-term policy towards rust 
control. 

As far as the near future is con¬ 
cerned, it is the present policy to de¬ 
velop cereal varieties resistant to dan¬ 
gerous races now appearing on the 
horizon even if these races have not yet 
gained wide distribution or importance. 
It is only by vigilance of this sort that 
we can ensure ourselves against being 
caught unawares by a sudden coming 
into prominence of one or another of 
these strains of the rust. 


A Dairyman's Problem 

as solved by 
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MAGNETO NEED 

REPAIR?#^ 


AMERICAN BOSCH 

“Super/ome/rd MAGNETO 


Be Xheaper 


It May Be.-— 


Generous 

Magneto 


Even with major 
parts replaced, your 
old-style magneto Is 
M llil still not a modern 
magneto. 

Trade It hi for a 

modern Super - 
Powered American 

Bosch. Modern, the 
magnet is made of 
Alnlco, amazing new magnet metal which 
has revolutionized magneto design. More 
power! More rugged! More dependable! 
More economical! Ask any American Bosch 
service station, or write us for full details. 


AUTHORIZED (*) DISTRIBUTORS AND 
SERVICE STATIONS 
ONTARIO MANITOB, 

F0R Th«rB l et- L S«ralnt Ce. WINNIPEG 

SASKATCHEWAN ★BROWN A M 

REO'NA *SHARPE’8 LI 

★ELECTRIC MOTOR Wilson Auto E 

SERVICE Johnson Auto I 

Auto Eleetrle Service Beattie Auto I 

SASKATOON PORTAGE LA PR 

♦"■elec™" 

Davies Eleetrle Ce. BRA o ND i? N Rr -_„ i 

A8SINI BO IA t; * T," r r 

Asslnibola Auto Supply Brown & murr 

ESTEVAN ALBERT/ 

Kendall’s Elaetrla rairanv 

GRAVELBOURG ^HUTTON’S EL 

M.onet. Motor Sale. *w!m Johnotoi 

KINDERSLEY Davies Eleetrle 

K S. d ^ , «.’ y EDMONTON 

LLOYOMINSTER * 8 a'nrn B *yj 

r AMMRiSmH AUTO tLtL. 

mfifort -frLOVESETH LI 

M a Standard Elaet 

MOOSE MW B r # C 552, 

G E?« W " t “* mry CAM ROSE 

MOOSOMIN Crawford lmpl( 

Doug's Magneto Service CORONATION 
NIPAWIN Zinger Radio Se 

G. & B. Eloetrll DRUMHELLER 

NORTH BATTLEFORD Poxons Aut0 E 

PRINCE ALBERT •' E B ™ A " R " 

Stan’s Magneto Sorvleo ”• 
ROSETOWN LET S BRIRGE L . 

Gardner Eleetrle Hutton s Electi 

SHAUNAVON MEDICINE HAT 

The Armature Shop Klemm Electric 

SWIFT CURRENT RED DEER 

MelhotT Eleetrle Ted R. Staul 

TISDALE STETTLER 

G. & B. Eleetrle Filipenke Broe. 

WEYBURN OLDS 

Arnett Eleetrle Ce. Ted R. Stauffer 

YORKTON PONOKA 

Mills Auto Electric Wilder Motore 


The Revolutionary 
GRAHAM-HOEME PLOW 
It Plows-lt Cultivates 

10 BIG FEATURES— 

Self Sharpening Points. 

No Side Draft. 

Extra Light Draft. 

Nothing to Grease. 

Plows All Types of Land. 

No Adjustments Required. 

Prevents Erosion by Wind and Water. 

Cuts Plowing in Half. 

Doubles Sub Soil Moisture. 

Built to Last a Lifetime. 

We have a supply of these plows, sizes 8 feet to 
24 feet. Call and see them or write us for further 
Information. Order Early for Spring Delivery. 

JAMIESON FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

King and Sutherland WINNIPEG 

Mmbbi Dealers for Manitoba. ■■■■■■■■A 


POST HOLE DIGGER 


With the NEW AUTOMATIC CONTINENTAL, 
you can save weeks of hard, expensive work. Quality 
built, fits any make of tractor. One-man operated 
from tractor seat. Built-in power lift. Thousands In 
use. Place your order now while they are available. 
If your dealer can't supply you, order from 

CONTINENTAL FARM MACHINE CO. 
Dept. N Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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DOMINION ROYAL 
Farm Tractor TIRES 


To ensure maximujn service under all conditions, the 
Dominion Royal Farm Tractor Tire is scientifically de¬ 
signed to resist the two most common causes of tire 
failures: (l) "Wiping off” of lugs in over-the-road ser¬ 
vice; and (2) Sidewall ruptures. 

A center running rib anchors all lugs in place all around 
the tire. This design does far more than provide positive 
traction—and prevent side slippage on sloping ground. 

It also ensures greater stability on hard surfaced roads 
—guards against excessive tread wear. 


There’s solid quality all the way through the Dominion 
Royal Farm Tractor Tire—extra stamina in carcass and 
sidewalls for extra long life. 

When you choose the Dominion Royal Farm Tractor 
Tire you get the newest and most modern tractor tire built 
— backed by years of continual improvements — and 
chosen as original equipment by Canada’s leading im¬ 
plement manufacturers. 

Get all the facts on this great farm tractor tire from 
your Dominion Royal Tire dealer. 
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RUBBER 



COMPANY LIMITED 
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fUUfl A SELECTION 
I'flPoF WIDE VARIETY 
ASSURINC EXCELLENT 
L GROWTH AND HICH 
L. GRADE STOCKS 4 [ 


A E M-KENZIE CO. LTD Seedsmen 


Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


OH THE PACKAGE 


HORTICULTURE 


This beautiful vine was lost to 
commerce for many years, but 
I was occasionally found in some 

-• of the old gardens, known as 

pjWjpfr Climbing Peony, Climbing 

Rose, Double Hardy Morning 
|Glory, etc. It dies to the ground 
" each Fall and comes up new 

KAjfcUS r from the roots each Spring, 

r 1 Extremely hardy and vigorous. 

L The full, double rose-like 

flowers are clear bright pink, 
1 Yi to 2 inches across, and 
produced in great profusion all 
Summer, even in hot weather. 

— Many old gardeners will recog- 
[fyrfjjP nize this fine vine. We offer 
BN plants that will flower this sea- 
son. Order and send remittance 
now. Delivery at planting sea- 
iTHBrlr son. (Each 50*) (3 for $1.25) 

I v V 1 1 (dozen $4.00) postpaid. 

FREE — OUR BIO 1947 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Leads Again 25W 


£crfd POSTCARD 
^FREEcatawcue 


BRANDON WINNIPEG TOI 
MOOSE JAW SASKATOON EDMONTON 


WEBB’S 

Pedigreed Seeds 


The apples came off the tree alright, but Thomas Scaife, Marquette, Man., picked them 
just before, rather than just after the snowstorm. 

so near the date of this snow storm I 
couldn’t resist having my picture taken 
by this hardy tree. It was loaded so 
heavily with apples, I had to place 
sticks all around the tree to save the 
branches from breaking down. I don’t 
know the name of this variety, but it 
surely stands up well under these ex¬ 
treme weather conditions. I am sending 
this picture in hope that it will keep 
up the courage of your readers who 
have started with tender varieties.— 
Thomas Scaife, Marquette, Man. 


Just A Little Faking 

T HE picture herewith is an unusual 
one of myself and extreme weather 
conditions of the spring and fall of 1946. 
The early warm spell brought all the 
fruit trees into flower too early, then 
the extreme frost caught a good many 
varieties in flower. I had a fair crop of 
plums and cherries and some apples. 
The apple tree in this picture produced 
three baskets of apples: The last basket 
which I have in my hand was picked 


Famous 
for a Century 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONT. 


VEGETABLES --VITALITY-VITAMINS 


SOW SPENCER'S SUPERIOR SEEDS 

before deciding your source of supply consult our 
catalog, free and postpaid. The choicest strains in 
vegetables and flowers. 

SPENCER’S SEED STORE 

David Spencer Ltd. Vancouver, B.C. 


Write for copies of 


Webb’s Vegetable and 


Flower Seed Guide 


SEEDS 

PLANTS 

AND 

GARDEN 

SUPPLIES 


Full descriptions of all seeds, plants, 
roses, shrubs, fruit bushes, etc., 
together with detailed cultivating 
instructions, hints and 
suggestions 


rrairie rruit men otudy Winter Injury 

Fruit and vegetable garden problems studied during two-day meeting of 
Western Canadian Society of Horticulture 

TO one has a perfect understand- problem of the scientist has always 
kl ing of winter injury and its been to seek first causes, which are 
^1 many forms. It has been studied generally to be found in environment. 

for at least 300 years, and a In general, an excess of nitrogen is to 

mber of different theories have been be avoided late in the season, but aside 

ranced from time to time. from the desirability of securing nor- 

The whole subject of winter injury mal growth, and early ripening and 
s prominently featured at the an- hardening of the wood for winter, little 
al meeting of the Western Canadian specific information of a nutritional 
ciety of Horticulture held in Winni- character bearing on this problem, 
g, February 15 and 17. A committee seems to be available, 

the Society has spent a great deal of The fact that named varieties of tree 
ae during the past year in bringing fruits are usually budded or grafted on 
r knowledge of the subject up-to- root stock of a different character 

te, and as was pointed out by P. D. makes the relative hardiness of trunk 

irgrave. Superintendent of the Pro- and root systems of much importance, 
icial Horticultural Station, Brooks, It has been suggested, with compara- 
berta, who was chairman of the tively little clear proof, that a tender 
mmittee, the literature on the subject variety may become somewhat hardier 
ready involves several thousand items, when topworked on another hardier 
om this literature, it appears that variety, than if worked directly onto a 
e cells of a plant may be injured in liardy root stock. The method, how- 
veral different ways, but more exact ever, does not alter the fundamental 
lowledge is essential if scientists are reaction of the tender variety to winter 
learn exactly what must be done to conditions. 

ercome this hazard. Already scientists F. V. Hutton, Superintendent, Dom- 
ive been able to achieve, by selection, inion Experimental Station, Prince 
pes of plants which will resist cell George, B.C., reviewed a number of 
jury, but the nature of the types of studies on stock and cion relationships, 
jury which cause the most damage but without conclusive evidence that 
still a subject of considerable specu- this relationship has been sufficiently 
tion. studied as yet by anyone. 


Toronto 1, Ont 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
"For all your garden needs PERRON'S 
seed store is a friend indeed 4< 

.vjMOo, 


WH PERRON xfio. 


STEELE, BRIGGS 

SUPERIOR 


SEEDSMEN £. NURSERYMEN 
955 ST.LAWRENCE BLVD. MONTREAL 


Twelve 

Hardy Flowering Bushes $15 

Almond. Cherry. Cornus, Cotoneaster, Currant. 
Elder, Honeysuckle, Lilac, May Day, Splrea (two 
varieties) and Snowball. Remit now with order. 
Shrubs expressed in early spring. 

WEST END NURSERIES 

Calgary, Alberta 


FIELD 

for GARDEN 
LAWN 


Write for 1947 Catalog 
and Farm List 


WE ARE BUYERS 

Grass Seed and Clover Seed 
Send Samples—State Quantity 


STRAWBERRY (June)—Glenmore (a new variety, 
hardy and heavy producer). Improved Dunlop. 
Minnesota, Ralph, Aroma (Everbearing). Gem. 
Choice of one or two varieties. 25 for $1.00; 
100 for $3.00 

RASPBERRY.—Chief, Ruddy. 

25 for $1.50; 50 for $2.50 
Newman, Newburg, Madawaska, Rideau. 

Per dozen. $1.00 

Shipping charges prepaid. State railway, station 
and Post Office. 

St. Norbert Fruit Gardens 

hP.O. Box No. 17 St. Norbert, Man.i 


STEELE, BRIGGS 

SEED CO. LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA EDMONTON 


’ Plant Pixie Strawberry 

The new hardy everbearer. Earlier, heavier yielder. 
better quality. Gives a full commercial crop the 
first season planted. 

We specialize in berries and other small fruits. 
Write for free descriptive price list. 

Originators of Sparta, Pixie, and Sweetheart straw¬ 
berries. 

HONEYWOOD NURSERY 

PARKSIDE, SASK. 


Become a Detective 

Men, Women over 16, Learn Detective, 
Secret-Service. Work home or travel. 
Write Can. Investigators Institute, Box 
25, Station T. Montreal. 


and other Farm Products 
Write for Prices and Catalog 

NORTH AMERICAN LUBRICATION 
CO. LTD. 

WINNIPEG MANITOB 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe opera- J— 
tion. Cuts down timber, brush 
and hedge; turn blade verti- 

caiiy—saw logs to length. Can clrfE-S'/VS 

be equipped to fell largest Tj«g5HEfW\) Other 
trees. Clotch pulley for Wj, 

belt work. Guaranteed. ^ -uV tile It! 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 34a Brash Mi., Ottm, Kms.,II.S.». 
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October are likely to be dangerous and 
retard maturity. Ideal conditions in¬ 
volve a gradual reduction in tempera¬ 
ture from early September until mid¬ 
winter, and a gradual increase in tem¬ 
perature from then on until spring. 

Much so-called winter injury to the 
tree itself is due to cold, but some of it 
arises from drought. This may be due 
in part to dry weather during the grow¬ 
ing season and its weakening effect, 
or to actual drying out during the win¬ 
ter, when the moisture given off in 
cold weather may not be replaced from 
the roots. 

Obviously, a first precaution is to use 
only the hardiest varieties for planting, 
and to grow fruit in a sheltered area, 
which in very cold districts, should 
be sheltered on all four sides. In dry 
areas, crowding must be avoided by 
wider planting, so that the maximum 
food supply may be available. Clean 
cultivation early in the season will en¬ 
courage growth, but if continued too 
late will delay dormancy and maturity 
of the wood, thus encouraging winter 
injury. In northern districts, cultiva¬ 
tion should be stopped quite early in 
the season, and it may be advisable 
to sow a cover crop in July or August 
to use up some of the excess moisture 
and discourage further growth. Late 
summer or fall pruning may also be 
injurious by delaying maturity, while 
fertilizers applied later than May might 
have the same effect. Where the late 
fall moisture supply is low, irrigation 
just before winter sets in will help 
prevent winter drying; also, because 
trunks are less resistant than small 
branches, low heading is preferable. 
Wide-angled crotches are to be pre¬ 
ferred, since tissues in such crotches 
mature earlier. Similarly, overbearing 
should be discouraged, since very heavy 
crops tend to increase winter injury. 
Two inches of straw applied late in the 
fall may also help to prevent root 
injuries, because roots are generally 
less hardy than the tops. 

Finally, severe pruning of winter 
injured trees is to be avoided. Over¬ 
pruning will cause the death of some 
trees that could be saved. Aside from 
the removal of dead branches, and the 
painting of all wounds over 1% to two 
inches in diameter with a mixture of, 
say, white lead and lamp black (to give 
greyish color) only light to moderate 
pruning is advisable. 

T HE Western Canadian Society of 
Horticulture was originated in 1943 
and consists principally of men engaged 
in scientific work at prairie universities 
and experimental institutions. Their 
common object is the advancement of 
prairie horticulture, and the exchange 
of knowledge and ideas. There are also 
a considerable number of associate 
members of the Society who are 
growers, nurserymen and others in¬ 
timately associated with prairie horti¬ 
culture. One of the primary purposes 
of the Society is to achieve the maxi¬ 
mum amount of co-operation between 
the existing experimental institutions, 
and to co-ordinate the horticultural 
work of these institutions as much as 
possible. For the last two or three years, 
the Society has been very anxious to 
help bring about an enlarged fruit¬ 
breeding program, so that hardier fruit 
varieties of better quality can be offered 
to the public. Improvement in vegetable 
varieties is also sought, and it may be 
that through the co-operation of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms Service 
at Ottawa, with prairie institutions, a 
plan of this kind can be put into opera¬ 
tion this spring. 

Study of plant chlorosis (yellowing of 
the leaves) has also been made by a 
committee of the Society, and it is 
hoped that some experimental work 
may be undertaken this year. Like¬ 
wise, a committee has been studying 
methods of rodent control, especially 
of rabbits, and it is expected that ex¬ 


perimental work in this direction, also, 
will be carried on this year, particularly 
at the Dominion Forest Nursery Sta¬ 
tion, Sutherland, Saskatchewan, and 
at Morden. 

A very interesting feature of the 
Winnipeg meeting was an address by 
M. B. Davis, Dominion Horticulturist, 
who last summer visited fruit breeding 
and experimental stations in Europe. 
Mr. Davis was able to illustrate by 
colored slides some of the excellent 
work being done at stations in England, 
Sweden and Denmark, and to give 
those present a great deal of informa¬ 
tion useful in their work. The mem¬ 
bers also benefited from talks on fruit 
breeding by A. W. S. Hunter, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and by 
W. R. Phillips, Ottawa, in charge of 
storage and freezing of fruits and 
vegetables. 

Research for satisfactory varieties 
of vegetables for the prairie provinces 
is still going on, and the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Vegetable Committee was 
accepted. It called for specialized ef¬ 
forts at selected experimental stations 
to secure new varieties of tomatoes, 
sweet corn, onions, cucumbers, pump¬ 
kins and squash, which will better meet 
the conditions imposed by our prairie 
climate. 

The next meeting of the Society 
will take place at Saskatoon; and 
Dr. C. F. Patterson, of the University 
of Saskatchewan, who was President 
in 1946, was again elected to this office. 
The Secretary is C. R. Ure, Dominion 
Experimental Station, Morden. It is 
expected that the report of the Win¬ 
nipeg meeting will be available in about 
two months ($1.00 to non-members). 


Permanent Plant Labels 

O NE of the best plant labels I have 
tried is by far the simplest I have 
seen. A bit of galvanized sheet metal is 
cut to the desired size, and the letter¬ 
ing is written in with ordinary lead 
pencil. As long as this label is kept off 
the ground, it should remain legible for 
many years. 

As an example of the durability of 
the combination, fifteen years ago I 
made some lead pencil sketches on the 
galvanized steel body of a threshing 
machine. During that time the machine 
has been outdoors constantly, yet the 
sketches still look fresh enough to have 
been the work of the past season.— 
Walter Schowalter, Hayter, Alta. 


Trees Should Be Well Spaced 

IT is well to bear in mind the import- 
* ance of distance between trees when 
planting trees of any kind. When a tree 
grows alone in good, well-drained soil, 
well exposed to sunlight, it reaches its 
full stature and develops its true 
natural shape. When planted with 
other trees, its shape, size and habit of 
growth may be altered as the result of 
lack of sunlight and fertility, due to 
close planting. Trees planted too closely 
together tend to grow more in height 
(reaching for the sun) and to lose 
their lower branches. 

This is why too close planting of 
fruit trees is a mistake. Individual trees 
cannot reach their full size, and in 
many cases are unable to develop 
enough leaves to maintain healthy 
fruit and develop frequent good crops. 
Sometimes it makes for easier and more 
convenient cultivation to have the 
distance between rows greater than the 
distance between the trees in the row. 
Actual distances, however, should vary 
with the soil, moisture, soil fertility and 
the variety. Since the root systems of 
trees extend farther out from the trunk 
than do the branches, ideal planting 
distances are those which will permit 
the individual trees to become mature 
and reach their full height and width, 
with some space left between them and 
adjoining trees in the row. 


RENNIES 


SEEDS 


"The Finestinthe Land ” 

TORONTO MONTREAL 

132 ADELAIDE E. 456 McGILL ST. 
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No Modem, Mechanized Farm can 'afford to be 
without a “SPEEDIGGER.” When you consider 
the time and labor ordinarily required for dig¬ 
ging post holes by hand, the “SPEEDIGGER” 
cost per hole is reduced to almost nothing. 

PAYS FOR ITSELF 

Just try to keep from digging fence 
post holes for your neighbors. It will 
pay for itself in four days of digging. 
See your farm implement dealer foi* 
demonstration. 

NANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Distributors for Western Canada 


RED DEER 


ALBERTA 


I 
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| . 


[ SULPHATE 
) of AMMOKU 
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"Elephant" Brand Fertilizers travel the world over 
bringing their beneficient elements to exhausted 
soils, helping under-privileged peoples grow much- 
needed foods. 

World commitments are large. Still, a substantial 
portion of the total production of "Elephant" Brand 
Fertilizers goes to the domestic market. 

"Elephant" Brand Fertilizers go a long way be¬ 
cause they're concentrated. 

ELEPHANT Brand 

FERTILIZERS 

MANUFACTURED BY THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY 
OF CANADA. LIMITED .... FERTILIZER DIVISION .... TRAIL, B. C. 

Ask your dealer or write to sales office 

MONTREAL * WINNIPEG * REGINA • CALGARY » VANCOUVER 

E3-P 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION "THE GUIDE” 
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READY MONEY 
for the 

GO-AHEAD 


***** 


Canada needs all you can 
produce, and the BofM is 
ready to lend you the money 
to build up dairy herds, buy 
seed, fertilizers, implements 
and for a score of other pur¬ 
poses. See your 
nearest BofM 
manager today. 

Ask or write for 
folder “Quiz for a 
Go-ahead Farmer. 


TO t Ml WOO CAMOIAIS 

m 


Bank of Montreal 

working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 


OYSTER SHELL! 

YOU CANT GET IT? 

Well why be bothered, when you can get BRADCLIFF SHELL 
PRODUCER 95% calcium carbonate, the modern method shell 
producer in all sizes, chick, pullet, and hen. There is no waste 
to BRADCLIFF, it is clean, white and attractive. Farm and 
laboratory tested and flock proven BRADCLIFF is the better 
shell producer. Orders receive immediate attention. Don’t put 
up with shortages of oyster shell when you can get BRADCLIFF 
SHELL PRODUCER 

NOW! 

VERONA ROCK PRODUCTS LTD. 

Bradcliff Poultry Products 

VERONA - ONTARIO 

“buy the best for less!” 

ask your dealer and write for free samples 



Yes .. any post, even Pine, Spruce, Poplar and 
Willow off your own property can be preserved 
with "Osmose Special Fence Post Mixture.’’ 
Treat the ground line only and make the whole 
post last 3 to 5 times longer for 3c to 4c per post. 
The savings in time and material are tretnend- 
ous. ’Osmose’ is time tested and used extensively, 
under all soil conditions, by large power and 
telegraph companies. It really works to stop rot, 
even on green posts. Your dealer can supply you. 

GOOD ALL AROUND FOR ANY WOOD IN OR 


NEAR 


GROUND 


OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. OF CANADA LIMITED 

Head Office and Plant: Pratt Ave., Montreal 
1465 Yonge Street, Toronto • 83 Union Building, Calgary 


II 


WHAT FUTURE 
FOR WOOL? 

Continued from page 8 


C OMING into the storage room un¬ 
scoured and dirty with manure, 
sand and dirt, the wool appears as a 
300 gram sample from shearling fleeces 
mostly, made up of 50 to 60 small lots. 
Different portions of the fleece, taken 
after the tags and the hairy and face 
pieces have been taken out, each sample 
is bagged and weighed. The fleece it¬ 
self is weighed into the storage room. 
Paper bags are used for storing the 
samples, but before scouring, the sample 
is weighed again, owing to the influ¬ 
ence of humidity on weight. 

The second room is a fleece breaking 
or dusting room, where a machine 
designed by Dr. J. F. Wilson of the 
University of California is in use. Here 
the sample is broken up, and the mat¬ 
ted portions (25 to 30 per cent, depend¬ 
ing on the breeds) are screened out 
along with the dirt. The good wool is 
shredded and opened up, and later car¬ 
ried by wind blast into a glass-covered 
cage. The sample is then gathered and 
weighed and the machine cleaned be¬ 
fore the next sample is broken. 

From this machine, the sample is 
placed in a laundry net in prepara¬ 
tion for the scouring process, which 
involves the use of five tubs held at 
different temperatures and carrying 
different solutions. The tubs are ar¬ 
ranged in units and are electrically 
heated, with thermostatic control. The 
solutions consist of various combina¬ 
tions of washing soda, water and soap. 
The wool itself is held on a screen, 
while the dirt settles after being re¬ 
moved by the solution, aided by gentle 
agitation. Between each two tubs the 
wool goes through a wringer to help 
force out the dirt by the flushing action 
of the wringer. 

After the fifth tub, the wool is spread 
on a second rack in preparation for 
the drying room. The identity of each 
lot is maintained by a small square of 
cotton which stays in the bag during 
the scouring process, and is taken out 
when samples are put on trays. The 
trays are placed in a drying cabinet 
holding 56 samples on 28 trays. Tem¬ 
perature is maintained at 150 to 160 de¬ 
grees, and is thermostatically con¬ 
trolled. This, however, is only a pre¬ 
liminary drying, and the samples are 
left in the cabinet until the final or 
conditioning oven is available. 

This conditioning oven brings the 
wool down to a condition of absolute 
dryness. The samples are carried in 40 
baskets. Electrical heating units in the 
bottom of the oven bring the tempera¬ 
ture up to about 220 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit in 45 minutes; and three hours 
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later the wool is dried to a constant 
weight. Small fans operating inside 
the cabinet keep the air circulating, 
while an exhaust fan cuts in as neces¬ 
sary to let out the moisture laden air 
and allow fresh air in. When the 
samples are finally dried, they are 
weighed without removing from the 
cabinet by means of a scale on top and 
a thin aperture through which the 
operator fishes with a hook and brings 
the basket handle to a place where it 
can be hung on the scale. 

With this final weight of free, dry 
wool, it is then possible to compute by 
a series of 15 calculations, the final 
net yield of clean wool, fleece by fleece. 
This yield varies, of course, according 
to season and by breed as well. 

U PSTAIRS, the wool fibres are then 
measured for fibre diameter. This 
is done in a dark room where a micro¬ 
projector arrangement, designed by the 
National Research Council, throws a 
reflection of the fibre from a mirror 
onto a screen. From 200 to 600 in¬ 
dividual fibres are measured from each 
fleece and their diameters averaged. 
There is a great deal of variation, ap¬ 
parently, in fibre diameters, but what 
the research men are looking for is not 
only correct diameter, but uniformity. 
There is some variability in different 
parts of the fleece, and there is also 
a variability within the staple. The 
wrinkle in the Ramboulet, according 
to Dr. Rasmussen, always shows a 
coarser fibre on the top than in the 
smooth part of the valley. 

Before projection on the screen, how¬ 
ever, the sample must be prepared for 
the purpose. It is first necessary to get 
a representative sample of the full 
sample from the fleece, since any single 
fibre might be from, say, the shoulder. 
Consequently, a number of random 
fibres are taken and mixed. To measure 
diameters it is also necessary to have 
an exceedingly thin section of the 
fibre, for which purpose a sectioning 
device is used. When the extremely thin 
cross-section is finally obtained, it is 
placed on a small slide of clear glass 
and prepared as any other slide to be 
used under a microscope. 

This laborious, careful and routine 
work of testing fleece weight and fibre 
diameter is fundamental to wool im¬ 
provement. Fleece weight, uniformity 
of wool quality throughout the fleece, 
as well as fineness of wool, are ob¬ 
viously matters of breeding, production 
and management. Breeders, feeders, 
nutritionists and managers must work 
closely together, and only by the care¬ 
ful observation and expert testing of 
thousands of samples, followed by a 
careful analysis of the data thus ac¬ 
cumulated, will it be possible to bring 
together the practices essential to the 
production of profitable fleeces in high 
quality wool. 



[Guide photo. 

The new Wool Research Laboratory building at the Dominion Experimental 

Station, Lethbridge. 
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Only one thing is new in that headline. International 
Harvester and the IH dealers have been doing their level 
best for generations in the interest of Canadian agriculture. 

So what’s new in it? Well—there’s that figure 1947. A 
brand-new season is coming up, and we believe that things 
are going to be a lot different. 

In recent years, "level best” hasn’t been good enough. . . . 
In every community in the land the farmers have been 
repairing and mending old equipment, and getting by — 
waiting in line at every dealer’s door with patience and 
tempers wearing mighty thin. . . . Right this minute a thou¬ 
sand farmers are asking "Wlfen’s my tractor coming, and 
those new machines that were promised me months ago?” 
It has been hard to take—for farmer and dealer and manu¬ 
facturer alike. 

Every farm operator knows that the Harvester Company 
has perfected many new products, competently engineered 
and tested, fully qualified to take to the fields. . . . Our 
problem now is to turn them out in quantity production 
for our thousands of customers, from long established 
plants and from many new factories. Our hope for this 
new year is to keep assembly lines running without inter¬ 
ruption until every man’s need is satisfied. 

For service work, and for the latest news about new equipment 
— see your International Harvester Dealer. 

International Harvester Company 

OF CANADA LIMITED 
Hamilton Ontario 
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Fight Soil Erosion! Soil conservation is every farmer’s obligation in 
1947. Farmall Tractors and Farmall Equipment are designed for farming 

on the contour. 


Below: McCormick-Deerins 123-SP Self-Propelled Com¬ 
bine. Other coming International developments: smaller 
combines; 2-bottom, 2-way plow; sugar beet harvester; 
tractor touch-control; whirlwind terracers; milk coolers, 
home freezers and refrigerators. 


Below: McCormick-Deering One-Man Pickup Twine Baler. 
Production of this most popular baler won’t keep up with 
demand this season. Many other new hay machines are in 
various stages of development by International Harvester 
engineers. 


Below: The New International No. 24 2-row Tractor- 
Mounted Corn Picker. Coming International machines 
include new 1-row corn pickers and cut-off corn pickers. 
Spreader for fluid manure, and tractor-operated power 
loader, now available. 


IHTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER 


Power Farming Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
AND YOUR INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER DEALER 
WILL DO THEIR LEVEL 
BEST FOR YOU IN 1947 
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The Big Blizzard 


The winter of 1947 wi 
history 


I T is safe to say that the storm of 
February 6 to 8, 1947, compares with 
the worst in pioneer legend. Num¬ 
berless stories could be collected to 
show the hardships and dangers to 
which farm folk were exposed during 
this storm and the fine qualities they 
displayed in combating it. The Guide 
does not propose to make any such 
collection, but wishes to put on record 
one experience .contributed by Thos. 
Jenkins, Kelwood, Man. 

“After listening to the radio report 
of February 16,” says Mr. Jenkins, 
“about a farmer in Saskatchewan 
whose hen house was so drifted over 
that he had to feed his birds through 
the ventilator, I decided to write to 
let you know what happened to us 
here. 

“On Thursday, February 6, it started 
to snow and blow about 11 o’clock in 
the morning, gradually getting worse 
all day. It continued unabated through 
the night, the wind blowing about 40 
to 50 miles an hour with snow falling 
continuously. When we got up on Fri¬ 
day morning the storm was so bad that 
we could not see our buildings. We 
were not able to get to them all day 
Friday. We tried to get across the yard 
but the snow and wind were so bad we 
could not keep our eyes open and it 
would smother a person. We were not 
able to get to the stable to feed our 
stock nor to milk the cows which were 
giving us a pail full of milk each. 


ING 

POINT 


FOR 


Place your order today for preferred 
dates. 

R.O.P. Sired White Leg-horns, New 
Hampshires and R.I. Reds. Hatchery Ap¬ 
proved New Hampshires, Light Sussex, 
Austraiorps, Austra-White Cross and 
Leghorn-Hampshire Cross. 

Price list on request. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Poults, 
$75.00 per 100. 

L. S. COLES HATCHERY 

Box 188 Cloverdale, B.C. 


'CO-OP. CHICKS FOR 1947 

Patronage Dividends Are Your Savings 
R.O.P. sired chicks, in White Leghorns and Barred 
Rocks. Approved only in New Hampshires. 

Price List on Request. 

Prairie Co-Op. Hatchery 

641 Notre Dame Ave. Winnipeg 


1 FOR TOP PRODUCTION 1 

RAISE 

SOUBRY’S QUALITY CHICKS 

FREE — 16-Page Catalog in Color 


A CHICKEN CAN’T READ 


It’s up to you to put your flock on the road 
to healthy growth. 

Careful selection of breeders and Miracle 
Chick Starter have brought them through 
the first six weeks with flying colours. 
They’re feathering out nicely . . . begin¬ 
ning to look like the kind of birds that will 
bring you extra profits. 

Don’t let false economy lead you 
down the wrong road now! 

It is false economy to raise your pullets 
on range and grain alone. Miracle Growing 
Mash will keep them growing . . . fortify 
their already robust health . . . help them 
develop strong bodies and laying stamina 
for those extra profits from heavier egg 
production. 

You can mature a higher percentage of 
your flock into profit-producing egg-layers, 
and do it faster, with Miracle Growing 
Mash. Miracle Growing Mash 
costs so little in comparison to 
the e.xtra profits you get. 

DON’T BUY FEED-BUY RESULTS 


“/\N Saturday the 8th it got a little 
better by 11 o’clock. By this time 
the snow had piled around the buildings 
up to the roofs, and in some cases five or 
six feet on top of the roof. On Sunday 
afternoon I dug down to get to the hen 
house door to get it open. Upon reach¬ 
ing the level of the bottom of the door, 
I got out my rule and measured a 
twelve foot depth of snow from the 
top where I had started to dig. The 
hens had not had anything to eat nor 
seen daylight since Thursday. They 
were laying before their long night 
began but have now all stopped. 

“On Saturday just before noon we got 
a ladder up to the stable loft and got 
to the cattle and horses. We got through 
a window into another shed where 
there were some dry cattle. Three of 
our neighbors came to help shovel snow 
so we could get the rest of the stock 
fed. By four o’clock Sunday we had the 
snow shovelled away from the stable 
door so we could get the horses and 
cattle out to water, the first drink they 
had had since Thursday morning. 

“We now have snow around our yard 
in some places eighteen feet deep. We 
are cutting it with the ice saw in big 
square blocks weighing perhaps half a 
ton, prying it on a sleigh and hauling it 
away. While the snow is unevenly dis¬ 
tributed in great drifts, there is no 
place in the barnyard clear enough to 
permit turning a team and sleigh 
around. We cannot get at feed stored 
near the buildings. We have a hay stack 
near the end of the stable which is 
completely buried with about eight 
feet of snow on top of it. It will take 
days for two men and a team to haul 
away enough snow from around this 
stack to get at it. 

“We had two big storms this winter 
beforehand which had filled up our 
yard badly with snow, but this one 
completely put a stop to movement. We 
have been on this place for twenty-six 
years, but have never seen anything 
like this before.” 

The lowest official temperature dur¬ 
ing the storm was ten below, recorded 
on the first day, and the highest, eight 
above, reached on the last day. 


W. Leghorns, B. Rocks, R. I. Reds 

APPROVED ^ 
New Hampshires and 
Leghorn-Hamps. crosses 


Order Chicks Early 


Write for our Annual Catalog and 
1947 Price List 


IDENTIFICATION 


eSSggkl? labels, tags, bands 

■■PjrT for ALL LIVE STOCK 
and POULTRY 
Live or Dressed 
Write for Free Catalogue 

KETCHUM MFC. CO. LTD. 

Dept. G Box 388 Ottawa, Ont. 


°ClLVlE 
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GROWING MASH 


M47-2 


===== ALBERTA RESIDENTS ONLy== 

Save 40% on Insurance 

ONLY $12 YEARLY 

No Agent. Deal direct with head office. 

Must be in good health and between 15 and 50. 

.Clip and Mail. 

ALBERTA LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. LTD. 
200A-d Grain Exchange Bldg., Calgary. 

Without obligation please send me application 
and information about your ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH Policy. 


For every dollar you Invest in chicks 
you must Invest another three dollars 
to raise them. The investment you 
are about to make is Important. Order 

BOLIVAR R.O.P. — Sired Chicks 

The highest government grade of 
commercial chick obtainable. 

35 years at your service. 

Interesting Folder and Prices on 
request. 

Bolivar Hatcheries Ltd. 

R.R. 4, New Westminster, B.C. 


Check it with 


► Just inhale the sooth¬ 
ing, healing fumes, for 
quick relief. It’s fast 
acting! Get a bottle today. 


Occupation 
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“Canada’s Largest Hatcheries” k 

HAMBLEY 

1927 - 20 Years Service - 1947 

1947 CHICK PRICES 

F.O.B. MAN., SASK., and ONT. 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved Approved 


100 

50 

25 



100 

50 

16.75 

8.85 

4.65 

N. Hamps. 

15.25 

8.10 . 

29.00 

15.00 

7.75 

N.H. 

Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

N.H. 

Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 : 

R.O 

.P. Sired 



Approved 

15.75 

8.35 

4.40 

W. 

Leg. 

14.25 

7.60 ■ 

31.50 

16.25 

8.35 

W.L. 

Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

W.L. 

Ckls. 

3.00 

2.00 

16.75 

8.85 

4.65 

B. 

Rocks 

15.25 

8.10 

29.00 

15.00 

7.75 

B.R. 

Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

B.R. 

Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 : 

18.00 

9.50 

4.75 

W. 

Rocks 

16.25 

8.60 - 

31.00 

16.00 

8.00 

W.R. 

Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 

12.00 

6.50 

3.50 

W.R. 

Ckls. 

11.00 

6.00 ; 

16.75 

8.85 

4.65 

R.l. 

Red 

15.25 

8.10 - 

29.00 

15.00 

7.75 

R.I.R. 

. Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 1 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

R.I.R 

. Ckl. 

10.00 

5.50 : 


Light Sussex . 18. 

Light Sussex Pullets .... 29. 

Light Sussex Cockerels ... 12. 

F.O.B. EDMONTON 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved 

18.00 9.50 4.75 N. Hamps. 16. 

29.00 15.00 7.50 N.H. Pull. 27. 

10.00 5.50 3.00 N.H. Ckls. 9. 

R.O.P. Sired 

16.00 8.50 4.25 W. Leg. - 

31.00 16.00 8.00 W.L. Pull. Rll , 
3.00 2.00 1.00 W.L. Ckls. UU] 

18.00 9.50 4.75 B. Rocks H 

29.00 15.00 7.50 B.R. Pull. Alt 

11.00 6.00 3.25 B.R. Ckls. B. 

18.00 9.50 4.75 R.l. Reds a 

29.00 15.00 7.50 R.l. Pull. 

11.00 6.00 3.25 R.l. Ckls. _ 


50 9.75 5.10 
00 15.00 7.75 
00 6.50 3.50 


Approved 
00 8.50 4.25 
00 14.00 7.00 
00 5.00 3.00 


Buy the Best— 
HAMBLEY’S 
29.00 15.00 7.50 B.R. Pull. Alberta W.L.- 
11.00 6.00 3.25 B.R. Ckls. B.R., R.I.R. 

18.00 9.50 4.75 R.l. Reds are R.O.P. 

29.00 15.00 7.50 R.l. Pull. Sired. 

11.00 6.00 3.25 R.l. Ckls. _ 

F.O.B. ABBOTSFORD, B.C. 

Hambley Spec. 

Mating Approved Approved 

17.00 9.00 4.50 N. Hamps. 15.00 8.00 4.00 

31.00 16.00 8.00 N.H. Pull. 28.00 14.50 7.25 

10.00 5.50 2.75 N.H. Ckls. 8.00 4.50 2.75 

Gtd. 100% Live Arr. Pullets 96% Aco. 

Send a small deposit now and reserve your supply 
for date required. 

Hambley Hatcheries 


Winnipeg 
Brandon 
Portage 
-Port Arthur 


Regina 
Calgary 
Boissevain 
Swan Lake 


Saskatoon 

Edmonton 

Dauphin 

Abbotsford, B.C 


The Way to Better PROFIT 

in the chicken business is to avoid need¬ 
less risk. Avoid risk two ways by this 
simple method . . . first way: Order 
now for delivery on the date you wish, 
and thus avoid the risk of delayed 
deliveries or higher prices. Second way: 
Order from Top Notch Chickerles and 
know that you will start with chicks of 
known quality from a known hatchery. 
Top Notch chicks are approved from 
pullorum tested stock of all the best 
breeds—and some fine cross breds. 
They’re from strong, true to type breed¬ 
ers w'ith proved records of livability 
and productively. Top Notch chicks cut 
risk away down . . . build your chances 
for good profit away up. But be sure to 
get your order in early. In that way you 
will be sure to have the kind of chicks 
you want when you want them . . . and 
at the lowest price whether prices rise 
or fall. Better write for the Top Notch 
catalog right away. The right start is 
an early start. 

TOP NOTCH CHICKERIES 

Guelph, Ontario. 


TAYLOR-MADE CHICKS < 

1947 Bred-to-Lay XXX Approved Chicks 

Barred Rocks, $16.75 per 100; New Hampshire, 
$16.75; Rhode Island Red, $16.75; Black Minorca, 
$17.75; Wyandotte, $17.75; White Rocks, $17.75; 
Buff Orpington, $18.75; Light Sussex, $18.75; 
White Leghorn, $15.75. 100% live delivery guar¬ 
anteed. Send $5.00 deposit per 100, balance later. 
Free circular. 

ALEX. TAYLOR HATCHERY 

362 Furby Street Winnipeg, Man. 


— PRINGLE 

QUALITY BABY CHICKS—R.O.P. SIRED 
AND APPROVED 

Britain urgently requires more eggs 
and earlier Fall shipment. Successful 
poultrymen preparing to meet this de¬ 
mand by ordering more March Pringle 
R.O.P. Sired and Approved Chicks. To 
avoid disappointment order your March 
Chicks now from any one of the three 
modern Pringle Hatcheries. The 1947 
Pringle Catalog and Flock Record Book 
mailed on request. 

Pringle Electric Hatcheries 

Calgary—Edmonton Chilliwack, B.C. 


The Poultrykeepers Responded 

well to the Government’s call for early 
chicks. We’re pretty well sold out for 
March but we may have some odd lots 
available and suggest you contact us 
soon for New Hampshires, L.S. x N.H. 
and Black Australorps. Right now we’ve 
day-old and started cockerels, and a 
limited quantity started chicks and pul¬ 
lets. If you want chicks for later on in 
Spring, be sure to order them now. 

BRAY HATCHERY 

|1441 Pacific Ave. Brandon, Man.g 


POULTRY 

Conducted by Prof. W. J. RAE, University of Saskatchewan 


fPRAIRIE 

QUALITY 


CHICKS' 



[Univ. of Sask. photo. 

Prof . W. J. Rae illustrates the method of drawing a blood sample 
for the agglutination test . 


Turkey Markets 

T HE turkey prospects for 1947 are 
a wee bit mixed up. Some believe 
that there will be unlimited out¬ 
lets for all the turkey meat we 
can produce, while others feel that the 
peak demand has passed. Last season 
there were all too few turkeys in 
Canada. The domestic demand was so 
strong that several carloads of turkeys 
were imported into this country from 
the United States for the Christmas 
market. All grades and all weights 
found a ready sale at good prices. There 
was no discrimination as to weight. 

In the United States the heavy turkey 
sold at a discount of as high as 20 
cents a pound on some markets. It 
would seem that Canadian turkey 
growers ought to heed this trend. If 
any difficulties arise in the selling of 
turkeys this fall it will be the big one 
that may be the first to feel the effects. 
The family turkey is a bird from 10 to 
14 pounds and this weight will always 
find a sale provided the bird is plump 
and well finished. If meatless Tuesdays 
and Fridays go by the boards, turkey 
meat sales will suffer. Of course there 
is the British market. This will be our 
greatest hope if we find ourselves with 
a surplus of turkeys in 1947. 

It is reasonable to assume that pro¬ 
duction will be greater in 1947 than in 
1946, especially in Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. From these areas 
should come the turkeys to supply the 
large markets of Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver. In former years prairie 
turkeys were sold in these markets. The 
problem which may arise is where will 
western turkeys be sold this fall? The 
best answer might be that they will be 
exported. If so they must be grown, 
killed and packed before the third 
week in November. This means earlier 
hatching, better feeding during the 
summer and more attention to fall 
finishing. If the prairie turkey grower 
can make these adjustments in his 
production program there is reasonable 
assurance that all the turkeys we can 
grow can be profitably marketed this 
fall. 

Selecting Turkey Breeding Stock 
T’HE physical selection of breeding 
* stock has become a very essential 
part of our turkey business. There is 
evidence to show that possibly some 
breeders have over-emphasized meati¬ 
ness, since the problems of egg produc¬ 
tion, fertility and hatchability are 
becoming really serious. 

It should be possible to produce 
strains of turkeys with meat quality 
along with the ability to reproduce. To 


do so means that more attention needs 
to be given to the quality of balance 
in the selection of breeding stock. In 
some strains of large meat-type birds 
there is a tendency to “front heavi¬ 
ness.” A bird that tips forward as he 
walks ought to be discarded from the 
breeding pen. A bird that carries its 
body at an angle of 40 to 45 degrees is 
more balanced and approaches more 
closely the type best suited for the 
breeding pen. A good type turkey has 
a long even keel, nearly parallel to the 
back. The breast meat should be thick 
and of uniform width carried well back 
between the legs. Avoid the wedge- 
shaped specimen, whose point of keel 
is too far back and has extreme width 
in front tapering to a point at the rear. 
Check the head also. Look for a refined 
head with broad skull and a large, 
bright, alert well-placed eye. Try to 
avoid birds with weak or coarse heads. 


Brooding Tips 

MOW that more turkey poults are 
* ' being hatched in commercial hatch¬ 
eries and shipped out as day-olds to 
turkey growers, more attention needs 
to be given to brooding. A brooder 
house is a must. Buildings 10x12 feet or 
12x12 feet would make ideal brooder 
houses. Such a building will brood 150 
to 200 poults without fear of over¬ 
crowding. 

Some form of artificial heat must be 
supplied. This may be either a coal¬ 
burning or an oil-burning stove. The 
former is cheaper to operate, but not 
nearly as convenient as the oil burner. 
Start the stove a week before the poults 
arrive. When the house is warmed up, 
scrub it thoroughly with a solution of 
boiling lye water. Use one ounce of lye 
per gallon of water. Regulate the stove 
so that the temperature is holding 
around 95 to 100 degrees near the floor 
at the edge of the canopy. 

Some growers like to provide a sun- 
porch. This porch is the same size as 
the brooder house and has a floor of 
1 '4-inch square slats or lx2-inch mesh 
16-gauge wire. The sides and top are 
constructed of lighter materials. Such 
a porch can be used in conjunction 
with the brooder house until the poults 
are 12 to 14 weeks of age. After this 
age the poults should be moved to 
larger pens or to a good green grass or 
alfalfa pasture. There are some troubles 
in brooding such as crowding into the 
corners or piling up under the brooder, 
but if the proper temperature is main¬ 
tained and the corners of the brooder 
house blocked off, these problems can 
be reduced to a minimum. 


ORDER THEM TODAY FROM FOLLOW¬ 
ING OPEN DATES 


R.O.P. Sired Barred 
ing second week of 
Leghorns middle of 
end of season; New 
March and after May 
16 on. 


R.O.P. SIRED 
White Leghorns 
Barred Rocks ... 


APPROVED 

White Leghorns . 

Barred Rocks . 

New Hampshires . 

White Rocks . 

White Leghorn Ckls.. 
Heavy Breed Ckls. . 


Rocks each 
March; R.O.I 
March and f 
Hampshires 
15; White 1 

Not Sexed 
100 50 

15.75 8.35 

16.75 8.85 

Not Sexed 
100 50 

14.25 7.60 

15.25 8.10 
15.25 8.10 
15.25 8.10 

3.00 2.00 
10.00 5.50 


week comraenc- 
P. Sired White 
from May 1 t» 
second week of 
Rocks from May 

Pullets 
100 50 

31.50 16.25 

29.00 15.00 

Pullets 
100 50 

29.00 15.00 

26.00 13.50 

26.00 13.50 


Order Cockerels Now—Assured 
Market Next Fall 

Barred Rock and New Hampshire Ckls. avail¬ 
able for booking first half of March and from 
May 5 on. White Leghorn Ckls. from several 
choice hatches in Mareh and April. 

Small deposit books orders—100% live arrival and 
96% accuracy in pullets guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed on request. 


[ SfcTai?HiiIckPiitA 


W. H. McLELLAN, Manager 
12534-40 Dewdney Ave. Regina, Sask.P 


HEALTHY HATCHED CHICKS 


ULTRA 

VIOLET 

RAVSS 


lh\\ 


The following hatcheries are equipped 
with Sterilamps that kill germs before 
they reach the chicks: 

Radcliffe Hatchery, St. Boirlface 
Windsor Hatchery, Pilot Mound 

Write for free folder and price lists. 
These leading hatcheries use, sell and 
recommend Bole’s Baby Chick Starter. 


— REGINA ELECTRIC - 

CHICKS 

Order Now For Delivery Later. 

1947 Chick Prices 

Regina Spec. 

Mating Approved Approved 

100 50 25 100 50 

16.75 8.85 4.65 N. Hamp. 15.25 8.10 < 

29.00 15.00 7.75 N.H. Pull. 26.00 13.50 1 

11.00 6.00 3.25 N.H. Ckl. 10.00 5.50 3 

R.O.P. Sired Approved 


Approved 
100 50 2$ 

15.25 8.10 4.30 
26.00 13.50 7.00 
10.00 5.50 3.00 
Approved 


15.75 

8.35 

4.40 

W. 

Leg. 

14.25 

7.60 

4.05 

31.50 

16.25 

8.40 

W.L. 

Pull. 

29.00 

15.00 

7.75 

4.00 

2.50 

1.50 

W.L. 

Ckl. 

3.00 

2.00 

1.00 

16.75 

8.85 

4.65 

B. Rocks 

15.25 

8.10 

4.30 

29.00 

15.00 

7.75 

B.R. 

Pull. 

26.00 

13.50 

7.00 

11.00 

6.00 

3.25 

B.R. 

Ckls. 

10.00 

5.50 

3.00 


Gtd. 100% Live Arr., Pullets 96% Acc. 

500-Chick Buckeye Oil Brooder .$24.95 

REGINA ELECTRIC HATCHERY 

REGINA 1757 Halifax Street SASK. 


‘R.O.P. SIRED CHICKS 

All Stewart’s Leghorns, Rocks, Reds and 
New Hamps. are Special Quality R.O.P. 
Sired. Write today for illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 

Hear Songs of the Buckaroos. Thursday nights, 
7:30, and Old Time Music, Friday nights, 9:30, 
M.S.T., over CFCN, Calgary, 1010 ke’s. 


I STEUJRRTELECmiCHQKHERIES I 


602C 12th Ave. W. CALGARY, Alta. 



HEALTH 

kt 


British Columbia CHICKS 

Advertisers displaying the above emblem 
are members of this Association. You can 
rely on the quality of their stock. 

R.O.P. Sired and Hatchery Approved 
chicks of the following breeds can he 
supplied In any quantities— S.O. White 
Leghorns, New Hampshires, Barred 
Rocks, R.l. Reds, Light Sussex, etc. 
Place your orders direct with members. 


Order Early. 
Watch for 
this Emblem 




B.C. BABY CHICK CO-OP 
ASSOCIATION 
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EVERY YEAR SINCE 1910 

more and more poultry raisers have 
built profitable poultry and egg produc¬ 
tion on the solid foundation of PIONEER 

“Bred for Production” CHICKS. 


Canada 


PRICE LIST 

4 Star Super Quality 


Approved 


R.O.P. 

Sired 

100 

50 

Breed 

100 

50 

29.00 

15.00 

. W. L. Pullets ... 

... 31.50 

16.25 

3.00 

2.00 

. W. L. Ckls. 

... 4.00 

2.50 

15.25 

8.10 

. B. Rocks . 

... 16.75 

8.85 

15.25 

8.10 

. N. Hamps. 

... 16.75 

8.85 

26.00 

13.50 

,B.R. & N.H. Pull. 

... 29.00 

15.00 

18.50 

9.75 

. L. Sussex . 



^Pullets 96% 

acc. 

100% live ar. 


ORDER NOW ^ 


PIONEER 

r HATCHERv U 


1 PROMJCfK Of HUH QUALITY CHICKS J/NC£ WO 1 
4160 Corydon Ave. Winnipeg 


Now available 

ON AN 2 i h.p. Engines 

Also 32-Volt and 110-Volt Light Plants. 
Concrete Mixers. Water Pumps. 

Power & Mine Supply Co. 
Limited 

Winnipeg - Man. 



CONTROLS 
COMMON TYPES OF 


MASTITIS 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF THIS BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon today. 


449 


The value of penicillin 
in the treatment of 
mastitis is discussed in 
a booklet prepared by 

Ayerst, McKenna & 
Harrison Limited. 
When to use penicillin, 
in what quantities and 
the results to be ex¬ 
pected are dealt with. 


Address. 


Veterinary Division of 

Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison 

Limited, 

485 McGill Street, Montreal 1. 

Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, a copy of the folder, 
"Penicillin Controls Common 
Types of Mastitis". 
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KATRINA AND THE 
STAMPEDE 

Continued from page 6 


with unseeing eyes at the sunset. Their 
gaze instinctively turned westward as 
though to penetrate space through 
bush and beyond the river as far 
as the bright new highway itself. The 
highway that their father had helped 
to build and which would so greatly 
facilitate the settlers’ living. They had 
every right to celebrate! Janis looked 
away from them as a speck of an idea 
—an absurd, preposterous idea grew' in 
her mind. She shrugged and tried to 
brush the thought aside as she would 
a mosquito but it returned to buzz 
round and round. 

“I think that I know how we can 
go." Her voice sounded thin and un¬ 
certain. 

Carol and Don leaped to their feet 
to face her trembling with expectancy. 

“I’m not sure that it’s a wise deci¬ 
sion but—maybe we could take the 
cow!” 

'THE sun was rising round and red and 
1 promised a hot day when Janis took 
her place on the wagon-seat and picked 
up the reins. Now that their great 
adventure was commencing a hundred 
doubts pricked at her. They were so 
impoverished, so shabby! Yet the chil¬ 
dren seemed utterly unaware of their 
newly washed but still ragged overalls 
and their faded shirts. Carol’s golden 
curls made a shining halo about her 
happy face where she sat on the neatly 
folded blankets and tarpaulin while Don 
dangled his bare feet over the end of 
the wagon and talked soothingly to 
Katrina secured to the end of the rope 
he held. 

The Webster place was deserted when 
they drove past, the door closed, the 
poplar-pole gate raised and the hens 
left to their own resources within the 
wire-run. 

“They haven’t got much of a start on 
us,” Don declared. “I can hear the creak 
of their wagon.” 

Occasionally when the bush fell away 
from the rough, stony road they could 
glimpse the moving party barely two 
miles ahead. But the Websters’ progress 
was not impeded by a slow-gaited cow 
and as the day wore on the distance 
between the two wagons widened. 

Yet nothing could dampen Don’s and 
Carol’s happiness, and seeing their joy 
Janis pushed her worries away and re¬ 
solved to enjoy the trip also and face 
trouble when it met them. The bay 
team pulled lazily at the wild oats 
growing along the way, bees bounced 
from the dark cushions of the black- 
eyed susans, and brother and sister 
both took turns gathering great arm¬ 
fuls of wild daisies to feed Katrina 
from the rear of the wagon and keep 
her in motion. 

It was late afternoon when Janis 
caught sight of the silver sheen of the 
Peace River and her heart began to 
thump in trepidation at the prospect 
of crossing. Nine hundred feet the 
banks reared at either side of the river, 
and the descent must be made tonight! 
After a night’s rest they would face 
the fording and climb on the other side. 
Four years ago on their way in to the 
homestead the children had been too 
young to grasp the full danger of this 
crossing, but now as they slowly ap¬ 
proached the crest that seemed to 
abruptly fall away into space, they 
sobered and looked to Janis for guid¬ 
ance. 

“You two must take Katrina safely 
down,” she told them. “I’ll wait here 
until I see that you’ve reached the 
river’s edge and then I’ll take the team 
down.” She cleared her throat nervously 
and pointed to what appeared like the 


faintly defined marks of their neigh¬ 
bors’ wagon-wheels. “It looks as though 
the Websters went down here. You’ll be 
all right. Carol, you walk directly ahead 
of Katrina, and try to hold her back. 
Don, hold tightly to that rope—don’t 
let Katrina get away and start falling, 
whatever you do. Then when you get to 
the bottom—keep out of my way!” 

She tried to keep her tone light and 
carefree—she even managed a smile as 
they started Cautiously down the steep 
bank. Her heart stopped every time she 
saw Carol’s feet begin to slide or heard 
her warning about — “Watch here, 
Don!” And twice when Katrina ap¬ 
peared to lose her footing and threat¬ 
ened to carry both youngsters with her 
in a headlong plunge into the river, 
Janis had to cover her mouth with her 
hands to hold back her frightened out¬ 
cry. 

She breathed normally again only 
when she heard their triumphant 
shouts and caught the agitation of 
their upraised arms when they reached 
the water’s edge without mishap. All 
that remained now was for her to get 
the team and wagon down beside them 
in an upright position! 

Janis wrapped the reins tightly about 
her wrists and took a stance behind 
the seat where she could brace her body, 
then quietly urged the bay team for¬ 
ward. The horses had as little liking 
as she for the treacherous descent and 
moved slowly, placing their heavy feet 
carefully, but once the slant of the hill 
tilted the wagon against their flanks 
they were carried forward against their 
will at an alarming rate of speed. Janis, 
her body bent like a willow over the 
seat clung desperately to the reins and 
above the rattle and thunder of their 
noisy race heard the screams of her 
children. After what seemed like an 
interminable time she noticed the river 
rushing up to meet them and the next 
moment was drenched with cold spray. 
When she could see again Don and 
Carol, each with a horse by the head, 
were white-faced and silently leading 
the team back to dry land. 

'T’HE first thing Janis noticed when 
* she leaped down from the wagon to 
firm ground once more was the serene, 
contented look on Katrina’s face as she 
munched lazily on a long strand of 
grass. Katrina, the only unruffled mem¬ 
ber of the party. Janis began to laugh, 
and Don and Carol looking at her 
laughed too in sheer relief. 

A breeze coming down the pathway 
of the river brushed the mosquitoes 
away, and long before the full moon 
climbed over the steep hill to touch the 
water the children were asleep. Janis, 
lying on her blanket in the wagon, 
gazed up at the far-away sky and won¬ 
dered about Hal. There was nothing 
like poverty to embitter a man—noth¬ 
ing like defeat to crush him, and for 
the past six or seven years he’d known 
little else. With all her soul she prayed 
that these past six months had given 
him back faith in himself. Somehow 
she didn’t see how she could return to 
the homestead—face another winter of 
misery and loneliness—if Hal’s work 
on the highway hadn’t restored his 
confidence. The thousand dollars he 
hoped to save didn’t actually matter, 
although the new clothes, the radio 
and other things would be very nice— 
of course. But it was Hal’s outlook that 
counted most of all, and they must all 
advance and develop with the country 
—like the highway. 

She raised herself on her elbow to 
look about at the lovely, tranquil night, 
and the old pride of country she knew 
came back stronger than ever. And she 
wouldn’t worry about that opposite 
hill they had yet to cross for it was like 
every other obstacle in their lives—not 
insurmountable. 

Fording the river was comparatively 
easy at this time of year when the 
water was at its lowest, but the ascent 
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QUALITY 
MEANS SUCCESS 

Success with poultry depends 
on the quality of the day-old 
chicks. The strong, healthy 
Rump & Serrdall chicks are 
the result of over a quarter of 
a century of selective breeding 
for improved quality. 

White Leghorns, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
New Hampshlres, Light 
Sussex and cross breeds 
are available. 

AND REMEMBER . . . 

“It’s Results That Count” 

Order NOW for preferred May 
and June delivery dates. Write 



M l M B E R 


Box Q 


Rump&Sendall 

LANGLEY PRAIRIE B.C."" 




!—TRY R.O.P. SIRED—i 
VIGO-PEP CHICKS 

Available with breeding certificate in W. Leghorns, 
B. Rocks. R.l. Reds, N. Hamps.. White Rocks. 
Approved Hamps. at lower prices. Investigate these 
popalAr VIGO-PEP chicks. Free catalog and poul¬ 
try book. i 


B.B. Bronze Turkey Poults for April or May 
delivery. 

Oil Brooders, $23.75 up. 


ALBERTA ELECTRIC HAICHERIF 


V2417H 1A Street S.E. Calgary, Alta.^ 


R.O.P. COCKEREL CHICKS 

Rigid selection of R.O.P. Certified hens, 
hatching eggs and chicks hatched is your 
assurance of top quality cockerel chicks 
(R.O.P. wingbanded) with the breeding 
behind them to improve the production 
standards of your breeding flock. 

White Leghorns only; hatching every 
Monday 

Individually pedigreed R.O.P. Cockerels from our 
best families, each $1.00. 

Pen pedigreed from R.O.P. Flock Matings, each 60c 

Derreen Poultry Farm 

Sardis, B.C. 

M. H. RUTTLEDGE J. M. PEARCE 


Raise TURKEYS the New Way 

Write for free information explaining how 
to make up to $3,000 in your own back¬ 
yard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY INSTI¬ 
TUTE, Dept. 118, Columbus, Kansas. 



POULTRY RAISERS 

who well know' the importance of get- 
! ting the right stock for big profits, de- ; 
pend on TWEDDLE CHICKS, year after 
year. Our repeat customers have kept 
us in business and growing, for 23 years | 
now. The time to order your 1947 ; 
Tweddle chicks is right now. An early I 
order will assure you of having the I 
breed of chicks you want, delivered on 
the date you select ready for a proper 
start to a profitable year. It protects 
you against price changes too. If prices 
raise, you pay the price at time of order. 

If prices drop, you pay the lower price. 
All Tweddle chicks are from Pullorum 
tested stock of proved high production 
and livability. Approved of course. All 
popular pure breeds and hybrids to 
choose from. No waiting, prompt del¬ 
ivery. Write for free catalog. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

Fergus, Ontario > 
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STAKES 
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up the steep bank looked formidable. 
“If the Websters did it, we can!” Janis 
told the children and they agreed and 
started ahead with the cow. All her 
instincts were to aid them, but she 
remained with the team and let them 
cope with the problem in their own 
way, and after a long, long time she 
heard their exultant cries that told her 
they had reached the summit success¬ 
fully. 

Sweat was glistening on the backs of 
the team when Janis, with tight lips 
and straining with them, saw instead 
of the empty bowl of the sky, tree tops 
and bush and finally earth as the hill 
began to flatten out, and heard Don’s 
flattering cheers. 

“Hurrah!” Carol cried happily. “The 
worst of the trip is over! Now we’ve 
got nothing to worry about!” 

Janis cheered with them. There was 
no object in confessing to them that 
because she was penniless she had no 
idea how they would eat once they 
reached Kelly’s Crossing! 

All that day and another night they 
were on the trail. But now the settlers’ 
cabins were closer together, the land 
wore a more tended look and the ground 
was covered with blueberries. When 
they camped by the side of the dirt 
road their supper was fresh berries 
floating in rich milk and home-made 
bread toasted over a small fire. 

“This time tomorrow we’ll be in 
Kelly’s Crossing!” Don skewered an¬ 
other slice of bread to a pointed stlcK. 
“Gosh!” 

But Carol was struck with a dreadful 
idea and turned to Janis. “Wouldn’t it 
be awful if Dad had started to walk 
home and we missed him?” 

Janis nervously brushed the crumbs 
from her crumpled skirt and was too 
alarmed at the prospect to reply. She 
was counting desperately on meeting 
Hal at the stampede—not only to re¬ 
lieve their penniless state but to allay 
her uncertainty of their future. 


Sa/e- 

Conoenlent 

PAYABLE AT PAR 


Nothing can drag down the health and production of your animals 
as quickly as lice, keds, fleas and other parasites. To control these 
pests, Green Cross Insecticides has developed a 
new and highly effective insect powder, contain- 
\ i n g DDT, rotenone and other active ingredients, 

\ specially blended into a smooth, non-irritating 
\ powder for cattle, horses, poultry, pigs and other 
farm animals. Any neighbour who has used 
“Green Cross” Animal Insect Powder will tell 
§| you how good it is. 

Order from your dealer. In handy, shaker-top, 

Manufactured in Canada by: 

*Reg'd trade-mark 


N EXT morning the road became more 
and more crowded as both visitors 
and participants hurried on their way 
to the stampede. There were Indians 
on prancing piebald ponies, cow¬ 
hands in jingling spurs and wide- 
brimmed hats, bearded prospectors and 
settlers in every sort of ramshackle 
conveyance. They all passed the Lee 
wagon in spite of the fact that earlier 
Janis had backed the wagon up to a 
grassy bank where Katrina was graz¬ 
ing and Don using the end wagon 
boards as a ramp had led her aboard 
the wagon. Prom this vantage point 
Katrina chewing placidly surveyed all 
the excited shouting and whooping and 
uncouth exuberance that frightened 
the bay team. Still her presence drew 
all eyes, and Janis keenly aware of her 
own shabbiness, wished a hundred 
times to be spared the curious glances. 

Kelly’s Crossing was like every other 
frontier town at the peak of its glory— 
raucous, rowdy and very colorful. Most 
of the visitors made camp on the out¬ 
skirts, and Janis seeing a vacant spot 
near a shady bluff of poplars decided 
that they would stay here. But the 
camp was empty of settlers—they had 
unhitched their wagons and gone di¬ 
rectly into town, and when Don had the 
team tethered to a tree he and Carol 
urged Janis to hurry. 

“Come on, Mother. Don’t you hear 
the band? I can see all the flags wav¬ 
ing from here. Hurry!” 

Her hands began to tremble. “I—I 
won’t be ready to go into town for a 
little while. But you run along. I want 
to move Katrina well into the shade.” 
That sounded better than the truth— 
that she wanted to find a less conspicu¬ 
ous spot for the cow! “You run along 
and take in the sights!” 

They needed no second command and 
with a lump in her throat Janis watched 
them running across the grass towards 
Kelly’s Crossing. They were too en- 


Over the past seven years it 
has been used by thousands 
of poultrymen throughout 
the North American Con¬ 
tinent. There is no longer 
any doubt of its ability to 
prevent heavy losses and 
severe set back from Bloody 
Coccidiosis. 


HAS A PLACE ON TOUR FARM 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Guelph, • Ontari 


No matter what type or size farm you 
operate . . . the chances are that you can 
increase the productive capacity of your 
land, your equipment . . . and yes, your* 
self ... by using more Wisconsin-powered 
machines than you are at present. 

Over 50 manufacturers of a great variety 
of farm equipment, ranging from garden 
tractors and rotary tillers to combines, hay 
balers and forage harvesters, now specify 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
as standard equipment on their machines. 
These manufacturers realize that by doing 
this they increase the service value of their 
machines to the farmer. Heavy-duty design 
and construction throughout; trouble-free 
AIR-COOLING; light weight; extreme com¬ 
pactness . . . and the ability to keep on 
going, day after day, week after week on 
the toughest power jobs . . . these are 
some of the reasons why farm machine 
designers and builders give first preference 
to Wisconsin Engines. Reasons, too, why 
men like you, who know power equipment, 
should give your unqualified vote to 
Wisconsin Engines. 


Steel stakes of flangedconstruc- 
tion for your Electric Fencing. In 
4 and 5 foot lengths at money 
saving prices. Finished to pre¬ 
vent rust or corrosion. Order 
direct or from your GEM dealer. 


Write for free copy of our “Condensed 
Catalog of Wisconsin-Powered Farm Equip¬ 
ment" if you do not already have a copy. 
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LASTING LONITE 

This beautiful memorial is one of 
many designs in nationally approved, 
LONITE. Buy direct from LO’NS i 
and save — priced as low as 
We pay the freight. Write fo 
FREE CATALOGUE today 
giving complete details and 
much helpful memorial information, 
Established Since 1908 
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LO’NS STONE WORKS LIMITED 

BOX 24. NORWOOD P.O., WINNIPEG. MAN. 

Please send me without obligation, your 
Memorial Booklets. 


ADDRESS 


LO’NS STONE WORKS LTD. 

GRANITE MARBLE LONITE 



Yes, for 78 years, Dr. Guild's 
GREEN MOUNTAIN ASTH¬ 
MATIC COMPOUND has been 
the choice of thousands for reliev¬ 
ing the miseries of asthmatic attacks. 
Try this trusted asthmatic aid. Cigar¬ 
ettes, 60c. Powder, 35c and $1.50 at 
nearly all drug stores. Use only as 
directed. For FREE SAMPLE, write 
Lymans. Ltd., Dept. A27, 286 St. 
Paul St. West. Montreal. 



NEW 

RUNNERLESS 

STRAWBERRY 


BARON SOLEMACHER. This greatly superior variety 

f roduces the largest berries from seed of any variety. 

lowers eight weeks from seed. Easily grown. Does 
not have runners but produces great quantities of finest 
fruit throughout the season. Delicious flavor and aroma 
of wild strawberries. A showy pot plant and fine for 
garden. Plant now. Order direct from this advertise¬ 
ment. (Pkt 25<) (3 pkts 50£) postpaid. 


FREE — OUR BIG 1947 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Leads Again 24w 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN . ONT. 


MAKE YOUR FARMING 

MORE enjoyable . .. . 

MORE profitable . . . 


BY PUTTING IT ON A BUSINESS BASIS 
WITH A 



NELSON FARM RECORD 


the new system of bookkeeping: for 
farmers. Complete and easy to under¬ 
stand, it requires less than 5 minutes 
eacli day to keep. Simplify your Income 
Tax problems, send for your Record 
today. 


Nelson Farm Record 

714—7th AVE. WEST CALGARY. ALTA. 

Please send me one copy of the NELSON FARM 
RECORD, postpaid. I am enclosing Money Order 

for . ($1.85 for one-year size) ($3.75 for 

three-year size). 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS ... 
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thralled with this adventure—too grate¬ 
ful for the opportunity of drinking in 
all the novelty of crowds and music 
and laughter to miss the lack of money. 
But they would return hungry for sup¬ 
per she knew, and what had she to 
offer them but blueberries and fresh 
milk again? 

Katrina objected to being shoved 
through a lot of low bushes and out of 
sight and when Janis walked away 
leaving her alone she shoved her head 
forward and began to complain very 
loudly. Janis winced when she saw the 
travellers on the road looking curiously 
in her direction and tried to hide be¬ 
hind the wagon. She was shaking a 
little when she saw the dilapidated 
family car loaded to capacity draw up 
and a short, red-faced man in overalls 
started across the field towards her. 

“You got a milk cow round here, 
lady?” 

“Y—yes.” 

“How’s chances to get a couple of 
quarts? My kids ain’t tasted the stuff 
for more’n two years.” 

“Oh, yes. Yes. I have nearly two 
quarts from this morning’s milking.” 
She reached into the wagon and lifted 
out the tin pail. 

The man in overalls waved his arm 
towards the car shouting, “Come and 
get it!” Immediately a group of boys 
and girls bounded joyously towards 
them. 

They drank directly from the pail, 
pushing and bunting like hungry 
calves. 

“I’ll make a bargain with you,” the 
man suggested, reaching for his wal¬ 
let. “You supply me with two quarts of 
milk every morning we’re here. What 
say, is it worth a dollar to you?” 

“It’s too much.” Janis protested. 

The man thrust the bill into her 
hand. “It’s worth three times that 
much to the kids and I’d be spending 
that much or more on soft drinks for 
’em!” 

L ONG after the vociferous little family 
had departed she stood staring down 
at the green bill in her hand. One dol¬ 
lar—a hundred cents—twenty nickels 
—ten dimes. Her first impulse was to 
rush into town and purchase some¬ 
thing extra special—something neither 
Carol nor Don could remember eating 
—a lovely juicy orange, a banana or 
chocolates—maybe a strip of glossy 
pink satin ribbon would make Carol’s 
eyes widen with delight, and surely his 
first pocket-comb would bring a whoop 
of joy from Don! Overwhelmed with 
the marvellous potentialities of one 
dollar Janis could not move but stood 
alone quietly crying. 

Her emotion passed and she knew 
that the children would need none of 
these things tonight, filled as they were 
with the fun of the stampede and all 
the preparations for tomorrow’s official 


opening of the new highway. By tomor¬ 
row she would have another dollar 
and perhaps be able to give them a 
real treat. 

When Janis pinned the dollar bill 
to the inside of her blouse its roughness 
felt good against her skin and almost 
at once it began to work like a good- 
luck charm. One by one the settlers 
returned to their outfits grumbling 
about the lack of fresh milk in Kelly’s 
Crossing and praising Janis for her fore- 
sightedness in bringing along Katrina. 

“Please let me have just enough for 
my small children and the baby,” the 
women begged. 

As quickly as that Janis was in busi¬ 
ness with every drop of milk Katrina 
could produce spoken for at prices far 
above ordinary cost. 

She had finished the evening milk¬ 
ing and disposed of it all when she 
began to worry about the children’s 
absence. In a little while it would be 
dark for already a handful of stars 
were scattered about the purple sky 
and in the east the moon was rising. 

Then she saw the trio coming through 
the dusk and her heart began to beat 
very fast. The children had found Hal! 

In the half-light she could not read 
his expression to find any answer to all 
her doubts and six months’ fear but 
she noted the proud carriage of his 
shoulders and the new buoyancy of his 
step as he came towards her speaking 
her name. “Janis! Janis, it’s been a 
long time!” 

S HE did not answer even when he 
touched her but stood within the 
circle of his arms every nerve alert to 
his mood. In this moment she must 
find that faith in their future—that 
resolution of purpose lacking in Hal 
for so long. Was it really there in the 
hunger of his kiss and the strength of 
his strong arms? 

“I couldn’t believe it when I saw the 
youngsters on the street!” He told her 
happily. “I was hunting for the Web- 
sters or any of the settlers from the 
other side of the river for news of you 
when suddenly there they were with 
their noses pressed to a store-window! 
It still doesn’t seem possible that you 
made that long, hard trip alone!” 

Janis met his eyes frankly. “We had 
to come. Remember when you left us 
things were a—a little uncertain.” 

“You’ll never know how I dreaded 
leaving you with the full responsibility 
of the children and the place!” 

She nodded. “But you liked your 
work? You enjoyed helping to build 
the highway?” 

Hal laughed and all her doubts dis¬ 
solved. “It was a wonderful experience. 
Now I feel that we’re ready for the 
North just as the North is ready for 
us. We can go back and start to 
really ...” 

“Oh, Mother!” Don could not remain 


A Canadian Writer 



T HIS month The Country Guide takes 
pleasure in presenting a short story, 
Katrina and the Stampede, by a young 
Canadian woman, Nan Shipley, of Win¬ 


nipeg. It is the second story by this 
author. In August, 1942, we published 
Insight, an appealing story by Nan 
Shipley. In accepting the second story 
we asked the author to tell us some¬ 
thing about herself, believing that our 
readers like to become acquainted with 
writers who contribute interesting mate¬ 
rial. She wrote: 

“I started to write as a pastime when 
I was first married and living in a 
little out-of-the-way railway town. My 
husband is a railwayman. Then The 
Country Guide published my first story 
and that was all I needed. Since then 
my work has been in Chatelaine, Mac¬ 
leans, Canadians All, the Family Herald 
and Weekly Star, and Fashion Maga¬ 
zine. I enjoy amateur dramatics, the 
ballet, Bing Crosby and my 15-year-old 
daughter. I hope of course some day to 
write a Canadian novel. 
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in the background any longer. “You 
should see the swell radio in the store 
that Dad is going to buy for us to¬ 
morrow!” 

“And all the beautiful dresses and 
shoes!” Carol hugged herself in glee. 

“And you should see the people eat¬ 
ing ice cream and fresh fruit and all 
sorts of stuff!” 

“She should see!” Hal scoffed good- 
naturedly. “We can do better than 
that! We’re on our way to town to do 
exactly that!” 

Taking Hal’s arm Janis felt young 
and light-hearted and utterly indiffer¬ 
ent to her shabby clothes as she went 
with him quickly, after the children, 
towards the holiday glitter of lights 
that were not one-hundredth part of a 
dollar as bright as their future would 
be, together. 


WANT \T ffcT 

BLUE IT m' 

»WY 


NO EXTRA RINSE 

NO EXTRA WORK 

For the whitest 
washings . . . It’s 
Quick...It’s 
Easy . . . It’s the 
modern way. Just 
a few drops in the ^ 

last rinse make 
such a difference! 

For washing guide write ... 

MRS. STEWART’S BLUING, 
Box 2955, Winnipeg, Man. 
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\ FARMERS! A 

CONTROL MUSTARD 
and STINKWEED 

In 1947 

Control mustard, stinkweed, Canada 
thistle and other noxious weeds—in¬ 
crease your crop yields—-by spraying 
fields with 2,4-D! If you are plan¬ 
ning use of a turbine or fog sprayer, 
we can supply you with Naugatuck 
2,4-D at special bulk prices. 

NAUGATUCK 

2, 4-D 

SPECIAL BULK PRICES 

Send at once for information and 
literature. Bulk sales of Naugatuck 
2, 4-D are limited. Reservations can 
be made now for spring delivery to 
any point in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
or Alberta, at uniform delivered 
prices. 

THE FAIRVIEW CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 

A western organization supplying western Can¬ 
ada’s chemical needs tor the past 28 years! 

Regina, Bask. 
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Mr. Strachey Talks Wheat 

The British Minister of Food discusses the Anglo-Canadian agreement 
before a Winnipeg audience 


O N Tuesday, February 25, Rt. Hon. 
John Strachey, minister of food 
in H. M. Britannic government, 
spoke to the Winnipeg branch 
of the Canadian Club on the Anglo- 
Canadian wheat agreement. It requires 
a certain amount of daring at any time 
for a Socialist minister, once debarred 
from the United States for political 
radicalism, to face the assembled ortho¬ 
doxy of Winnipeg. But to make it the 
occasion for the justification of the 
wheat agreement, before an audience 
saturated with representatives of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the breed¬ 
ing ground of dissatisfaction with the 
agreement, requires nothing short of 
intrepidity. However, Mr. Strachey 
spoke easily and convincingly, with a 
charm of manner which must have 
come as near disarming his opponents 
as ever they will be. 

The speaker told his audience that he 
had just come from Ottawa where he 
had had the privilege of listening to 
the debate in the House on the agree¬ 
ment. It was a matter of some amuse¬ 
ment to him to hear the charges of the 
opposition that it was a grossly one¬ 
sided pact made in the interests of the 
British consumer. His government, as 
was quite right and proper, had been 
exposed to the excoriation of the op¬ 
position at Westminster, who had 
accused him of signing an agreement 
unduly weighted in favor of the Cana¬ 
dian producer. 

Obviously, said Mr. Strachey, they 
could not both be right. He hoped that 
in the fullness of time it would be 
proved that they were both wrong. He 
believed that the best results would 
accrue from a bargain in which the 
interests of both parties were ade¬ 
quately protected, and such a bargain 
he thought the wheat agreement would 
turn out to be. 

In this. country critics were saying, 
“Will Britain keep her bargain if prices 
drop?’’ And the freely offered com¬ 
mentary of these same critics was that 
it was too much to expect. It is an 
apprehension wholly unwarranted, said 
the minister. He made the most cate¬ 
gorical promise that there would be 
no effort on the part of responsible 
leaders in Britain to escape the terms 
written into the agreement. His assur¬ 
ance was given on behalf not alone of 
his government, but of the opposition 
as well. There were many of them who 
disliked the agreement and did what 
they could to obstruct it, but once the 
bargain was made, there was no thought 
in Britain but what it would be honored 
to the last syllable. 

Mr. Strachey looked at an alternative 
development. It was possible, after all, 
that wheat prices may not fall. If they 
rose would there by any attempt on the 
part of Britain to default in making 
practical acknowledgment that Canada 
provided wheat at less than world prices 
in the years immediately following the 
war? Here again he read the text of the 
agreement and said that both West¬ 
minster and Ottawa would resist with 
determination any attempt from any 
direction to add to or subtract from the 
precise wording of the agreement as it 
now stands. 

'THE minister then dealt with the 
* allegation that the wheat agreement 
is a bilateral one and contrary to the 
spirit of the United Nations organiza¬ 
tion calling for multilateral trade 
and freer world commerce. He pointed 
to the last clause of the agreement 
which provides for amendment to bring 
it into line with any international 
wheat trading arrangements. 

The Winnipeg speech was made on 
the eve of an international meet in 


London which will attempt to integrate 
world supplies and demand. Mr. Stra¬ 
chey did not know, nor could anyone 
else say, if the other wheat exporting 
countries would take the same long¬ 
term view that Canada has with regard 
to assured markets and prices. It may 
so happen that some other countries 
will not be interested in future assur¬ 
ances. They may want to charge all the 
traffic will bear now, and take their 
chances on the future. 

There were experts in the British 
grain trade who were advising White¬ 
hall to deal on this basis; on no ac¬ 
count to negotiate agreements which 
committed Britain in respect to the 
future purchases of grain. Some of 
these men were predicting that in years 
to come England will be able to buy 
foreign grain as cheap as foreign saw¬ 
dust. 

If he took a purely realistic view he 
might be inclined to agree with the 
narrow trade view of these British grain 
experts. But a government has to take 
into account things which are beyond 
the ken of traders. In the early thirties 
Britain imported all the grain it re¬ 
quired at abnormally low prices. But at 
the same time she was importing un¬ 
employment. Mr. Strachey believes it is 
possible to buy wheat too cheaply be¬ 
cause it would be contributing to the 
ruin of the man who grew it. Directly or 
indirectly, he was your customer. At the 
expense of two million unemployed be¬ 
fore the war, England paid more for 
her cheap wheat than the account 
shows. 

Mr. Strachey declared he was deeply 
touched by the concern shown every¬ 
where he went in Canada for the pres¬ 
ent economic troubles in which Britain 
is involved. To the destruction of the 
war was added the difficulties of re¬ 
organizing trade and industry. He did 
not wish to minimize the seriousness 
of their troubles but he assured his 
audience that things were not as bad 
as he had gathered from certain news¬ 
papers that had come under his notice 
on this side of the Atlantic. Some of 
them were writing Britain off as fin¬ 
ished. He remembered a memorable 
day in the early part of the war when 
they were engaged in the same occupa¬ 
tion of writing Britain off. It was not 
the first, nor would it be the last time 
that Britain had been written off, but 
he assured his hearers that they will 
still be there to be written off in the 
future. 

Besides her economic troubles there 
was a rash of political troubles, at home 
and abroad. Great transformations 
were not completed without strain and 
stress. He could not say when the trans¬ 
formations Britain was now undergo¬ 
ing would be completed, but he believed 
that when the tumult and the shouting 
was over the world would discover that 
Britishers were the same kind of people 
we had known in the past. In that day 
they would be ready to clasp the hand 
of Canada in a satisfying and perman¬ 
ent partnership. 

The American press is discussing the 
advisability of building a fence 1,905 
miles long, the full length of the Mexi¬ 
can border to facilitate quarantine 
regulations against foot-and-mouth. 
The Mexicans imported two herds of 
zebu cattle in 1945 from an infected 
area in Brazil. So far the disease has 
not broken out in the imported cattle 
but an outbreak has occurred at Vera 
Cruz, the port of entry, under circum¬ 
stances which throw suspicion on the 
zebus. American veterinary inspectors 
along the Mexican boundary have been 
ordered to cease inspections, which is 
another way of closing the border to all 
movements of cattle. 



or three generations 
go od cooks h ave chosen 
gfistdltig/ ranges 


" “My pies have won many a prize at county 
fairs, and I’ve never used any other range 
than a FINDLAY. Friends are always asking for 
my recipes, but the best advice I can give 
them is to use a FINDLAY Range.” 


“I just can’t imagine being without my 
FINDLAY Range. The spacious, porcelain-lined 
oven holds even the biggest turkey or ' 
roast with room to spare. The dependable, Jt 
even heat saves me hundreds '’igg 

of steps every day.” 


'Mother taught me how to cook on a FINDLAY 
Range, so naturally I wouldn’t have any other. 

Its smart lines fit right in with my planned 
kitchen, and its sensible design and labour- 
saving devices make my work easier 
and more pleasant.” 


You, too, will enjoy the 
old-fashioned depend¬ 
ability and modern effi¬ 
cient operation of a 
FINDLAY Range. Coal 
and wood range, gas or 
electric — whichever you 
prefer, you’ll find FIND¬ 
LAY Ranges offer all the 
features that make good 
cooking easier. Each 
Findlay dealer is receiv¬ 
ing his fair share of the 
limited number available. 
Ask him to show you 
their advantages now. 


C an a d t an Cooks since I860 

FINDLAYS LIMITED, Carleton Place, Ontario 
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filRtS! WOMEN! TRY THIS IF YOU'RE 
NERVOUS,CRANKY, TIRED-OUT 

On ‘CERTAIN DAYS’ 
of The Month! 

Do female functional monthly 
disturbances make you feel ner¬ 
vous, fidgety, cranky, so tired and 
"dragged out”—at such times? 

Then do try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 

&G/duL £. (P£tl£A&ff& COMPOUND 


Vegetable Compound to relieve 
such symptoms.This fine medicine 
is very effective for this purpose! 

For over 70 years thousands of 
girls and women have reported 
benefit. Just see if you, too, don’t 
report excellent results! Worth 
trying. 


AMERICA PLANS 
HER FARM FUTURE 

Continued from page 14 


ery. He can’t forget what he has learned 
about better production methods. He 
can’t change by much the size of his 
farming area. So he will keep on pro¬ 
ducing—even if the pattern is different. 

And that isn’t too bad! The people 
of this country need and want more 
food than they were buying before the 
war. They will demand more than be¬ 
fore the war as long as they have 
enough food dollars to back up their 
demands. Population has increased 
about eight per cent since prewar days 
and people are consuming about fifteen 
per cent more food per capita. This 
means that the nation’s farm plant is 
producing for a domestic market that 
is twenty-five per cent larger than 
before the war. 

Right now, we are producing for an 
abnormal foreign market; we shall no 
doubt soon come to the end of abnor¬ 
mal foreign demands. But we shall need 
larger than prewar exports for com¬ 
modities such as wheat and cotton. As 
a matter of fact we shall have a chance 
to make market demands balance with 
our expanded production capacity only 
if we have reasonably good foreign out¬ 
lets, full employment in this country, 
the kind of balanced farming that will 
protect our soil resources, and con¬ 
tinuing development of new uses for 
farm products. If agriculture now had 
to depend upon a domestic and foreign 
market of prewar size it would face 
ruin. 

So we come to this major fact—a 
fact that we cannot escape—that agri¬ 
culture by itself cannot assure the 
opportunity to use the agricultural 
plant fully and efficiently. Advance¬ 
ment in business and industry must 
keep pace with the advancement in 
agriculture. Unless we have the kind of 
employment and purchasing power 
needed in the cities farmers can easily 
produce wasteful surpluses. And that 
brings up another inescapable fact— 
no matter how abundantly farmers 
produce, we know from past experi¬ 
ence that a good diet will not be as¬ 
sured for the people of the cities and 
towns unless those people have the 
food dollars they need. 
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BIG BEN 

~Keep& Caswtda On Time 

WESTCIOX 


tttSTERtt CLOCK CO UMIUO. fttft ftBOflOUGH. OKI 


The finest thing you can 
say about a clock is that it’s 
a "WESTCLOX”. There's 
a model for every room— 
electric and springwound 
alarm models, electric time 
and wall clocks. And for 
wrists and pockets, 
smartWestclox watches. 
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MACHINERY ENAMEL 

Now, (or a small amount of money and 
effort, you can save yourself many dollars 
later on in machinery depreciation. Be wise, 
give every piece of machinery you own a 
bright new coat of Bapco Machinery 
Enamel. Corrosion costs plenty! Paint costs 
little! 

AT YOUR NEAREST BAPCO DEALER 



BA6-F6 


Wholesale Distributors: 

Sterling Hardware & Millwork Ltd., North Battleford and 
Saskatoon 

Western Canada Hardware Ltd., Lethbridge, Alta. 


BRITISH AMERICA PAINT CO., LTD. 
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I RECENTLY looked at two charts 
* which compared agricultural produc¬ 
tion and prices with industrial produc¬ 
tion and prices for the period between 
the two world wars. Many of you have 
seen those charts, no doubt, but I rec¬ 
ommend that you look at them again. 
They have something to contribute to 
our thinking today. Follow the lines of 
those charts that represent production 
and you will note that for the years 
between the wars the production line 
for agriculture remains quite constant 
while the production line for industry 
zigzags up and down all across the 
charts. When you look at the line that 
represents prices you get the opposite 
picture. In this case industry holds the 
steady course, and the line that repre¬ 
sents agricultural prices goes up and 
down. 

In looking at these charts I can re¬ 
call vividly what happened during the 
period of the depression when the in¬ 
dustrial production line and the agri¬ 
cultural prices line took a nose dive. 
The results were written in terms of 
human misery, hunger in the cities, 
foreclosed mortgages and surpluses on 
the farms. The fact that agriculture was 
producing abundantly meant nothing 
to the city man who was out of work 
and had no money to buy food. 

I don’t have to remind you of the 
extreme efforts agriculture was forced 
to take and which the nation as a 
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whole had to take to restore equality 
for agriculture. 

In those days equality was all that 
agriculture could hope for even though 
it was equality in the wizened, dried- 
up economy. Agriculture had to make 
a long fight for that much. Yet what 
was needed was equality in a full pro¬ 
duction economy. 

Why do I recall this history? 

I do so because the past presents the 
challenge of the future. The question 
is whether the rest of our economy will 
match agriculture in providing abund¬ 
ance. When the price cycle turns down¬ 
ward, will business and industry this 
time find an answer other than the 
cutting of production? 

If not, there are probably only three 
alternatives for agriculture. 

The first is a repetition of what hap¬ 
pened after World War I, a period of 
inequality in a contracting economy. 
This alternative would be disastrous 
for the nation. 

The second is an agricultural effort 
to match the industrial practice of 
cutting production in order to main¬ 
tain prices. This alternative is impracti¬ 
cal, if not impossible, even in these days 
of highly organized agriculture. It 
would call for more highly centralized 
controls than agriculture has ever con¬ 
templated, and neither the methods nor 
the results would conform with agri¬ 
culture’s accepted standards. But more 
than that, it doesn’t fit the frame of 
mind of the farmer who likes to provide 
food and fibre and who, as I have re¬ 
minded you, just can’t throw a switch 
and stop production of crops already 
planted in a fertile earth. 

The third alternative is a subsidized 
agriculture, and that isn’t what we 
want, either. Agriculture wants a mar¬ 
ket—not a hand-out. The farmers want 
their dollars in the market place—not 
in a government cheque. 

One of the ways to reduce the need 
for subsidies is to get for the farmer 
in that market place the full value 
of his product. And in that effort, co¬ 
operatives have a big part. All over the 
country they have demonstrated the 
principle of self-help in the farmer’s 
struggle for economic equality. But co¬ 
operatives and agriculture generally rec¬ 
ognize the farmer’s interdependence 
with industry and labor. To get full 
value for his product in the market 
place, the farmer must have a big 
market. 

Agriculture challenges industry and 
labor to match production with produc¬ 
tion, to replace the old economy of 
scarcity with a new economy of abund¬ 
ance. Agriculture issues the challenge 
with full assurance that it can live up 
to its part of the bargain. 

AMERICAN agriculture as a whole 
has the productive capacity to meet 
the demands of an expanding economy, 
and it has the desire to use that capa¬ 
city. Agriculture has an effective pro¬ 
gram to direct its production into the 
most needed channels, and the pro¬ 
grams to protect individuals against 
hazards of shortrun fluctuations of price 
and demand. I think it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that if industry were as well 
prepared as agriculture to produce the 
amounts and kinds of goods that con¬ 
sumers want, and if industry were as 
well organized to co-operate in meet¬ 
ing short-term emergencies and long¬ 
term national policies, we would be more 
certain of a long-time future of pros¬ 
perity. 

And so I repeat: Agriculture has a 
challenge to throw down to the rest 
of our economy. Agriculture has the 
productive capacity to meet the de¬ 
mands of an expanding economy; it 
has the desire to use that capacity. It 
can use it fully and efficiently and for 
the good of all of us if the rest of the 
economy can match the pace set by 
agriculture. 

Our goal is not a return to prewar 
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MADE W/TH 


production—not even to the pattern of 
prewar agriculture. We seek new stand¬ 
ards of nutrition for the people of our 
nation—new levels of co-operation with 
those away from our shores who test 
their concepts of democracy by the 
performances of our industrial and 
agricultural plants. The miracles of 
wartime output must spur us to higher 
peacetime goals—goals that will use 
these great plants at full capacity to 
bring a new richness into the lives of 
us all. It is to this shining prospect 
that American agriculture pledges its 
faith. 

—The above article is taken from an 
address given at Chicago, January 7, 
1947, before the National Council of 
U. S. Farm Co-operatives. 
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r LOWEST ' 1 
PRICES EVER 

12 tablets .. 18c 
24 tablets.. 29c 
100 tablets . 79c j 


UNDER THE 
PEACE TOWER 


genuine aspirin is 

MARKED THIS WAY g 


Continued from page 13 


C.C.F. votes into seats already C.C.F., 
and to re-group other sections so that 
Liberal votes can be dumped into more 
“likely” territory. A few townships here, 
a couple of villages there, and you can 
do wonders, maybe. 

In Alberta, this column begs to report 
that the Liberals and Conservatives are 
merely displaying academic interest. 
Neither party has much hope in the 
foothills province. They figure Solon 
Low will take it, and they will just try 
a little salvage. Liberals and Pro Cons j 
will attempt to snatch Edmonton East 
and Calgary East from the Socreds, 
and the Liberals may make a try for I 
Medicine Hat. But it sounds like whistl- I 
ing through the graveyard, from here. 

In British Columbia, the hot spot 
is Vancouver. First of all B.C. gains 
two seats. Secondly, everybody is trying 
to steal from everybody. But where 
the big battle really is to take place 
will be in and around Vancouver. The 
Burrard Inlet city and suburbs, accord¬ 
ing to population figures easily rates 
two additional M.P.’s But the trick is 
to decide where to draw the lines. For 
instance, if you could draw a line in 
a certain part of East Vancouver, you 
might easily carve out an additional 
C.C.F. seat. If you place the new 
borders elsewhere, you could easily 
create a Liberal riding in the heart of 
Vancouver. Run your line over near j 
South Vancouver, and the Progressive 
Conservatives could carry the day. Not 
entirely to be overlooked is the possi¬ 
bility that a Labor Progressive candi¬ 
date could make a showing. 


This ad is addressed to a man not over 
age 55 who is concerned about his future 
security and interested in getting a busi¬ 
ness of his own. He may be too old for 
heavy work. Perhaps his income is un¬ 
certain or not enough to meet present- 
day demands. He may be discouraged, 
but if he has good references and a car, 
there is a possibility of him qualifying 
for better than average earnings. He 
should forward full personal history to 
the advertiser, Box 187, The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg, 


The Balance Sheet of Canada’s largest life assurance 
company reveals 1946 as one of the most progressive 
periods since the Sun Life issued its first policy 76 years 
ago, but figures alone tell little of the human story 
behind this great co-operative enterprise. For instance, 
last year over $100 million was paid out in benefits. 
What did this mean to the thousands of policyholders 
and beneficiaries who shared it? Here in brief is some 
of the story between the lines: 


Shield your 
buildings with 
LIQUID METAL! 


Another $30 million was 
paid in ENDOWMENTS, 
furnishing for many the 
cash or life income neces¬ 
sary to carry out long 
cherished plans. 


lion was paid in DEATH 
BENEFITS, providing a 
continuing income for wi¬ 
dows and children and 
assuring financial security 
to thousands of homes. 


BENEFITS PAID 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$1,919,999,149 


You can actually armour-plate those 
buildings—guard the surface of wood* 
metal, brick, concrete or stone against 
dampness and decay — with 

“ALPASTE” ALUMINUM PAINT 

Here is a paint with a pigment made 
of microscopical flakes of pure alumi¬ 
num — fiat, highly polished flakes 
that overlap each other on the sur¬ 
face, forming a metallic shield that 
shuts out wear and weather. There’s 
matchless protection in every drop 
of “Alpaste” Aluminum Faint— eco¬ 
nomical protection too, because this 
“liquid metal” paint is longer lasting 
as well as better looking. 

Your dealer will tell you why “Al¬ 
paste” Aluminum Paint is tops for 
farm painting. 

Alpaste is a product of 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 


T HEY are saying that there will be a 
new riding on the south side of the 
Inlet, and another on the north side. 
Then you hear that Vancouver Island is 
clamoring for further representation, 
and that the Victoria-Nanaimo sector 
could stand another M.P, 

In the hinterland, the Conservatives 
will try to get back Kootenay West, 
which till 1945 had been Tory for a 
Coon’s age. They will also take a stab 
at Kootenay East, which was Conserva¬ 
tive from 1940 to 1945. Up in Cariboo, 
the Liberals hope to oust the C.C.F., 
while Davie Fulton, the new Pro Con 
in Kamloops, is sure of a tussle from 
the Liberal candidate there, who will 
try to wrest the riding back to the 
Liberal side. The Grits also have hopes 
of restoring Skeena to the ancient 
faith. 

It’s a little early yet to see how the 
boys are making out. Always a business 
where the right hand never tells the 
left hand what it is doing, redistribu¬ 
tion is old fashioned politics, unabashed 
and unashamed. Better keep a weather 
eye skinned on your member, to see 
what we’re trying to do to him here. 


NEW ASSURANCES 
IN 1946 
$348,155,491 


Sl-f million was disbursed 
under ANNUITIES and 
PENSIONS, bringing in¬ 
dependence, security and 
contentment at a time 
of life which should be 
free of all worries and 
responsibilities. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE 
$3,573,132,753 


The savings which Sun Life policyholders send to their 
Company in the form of premiums to provide protection 
against the hazards of tomorrow are invested in the 
nation’s industries, in farms, homes and schools, in 
public utilities and Government Bonds, to be converted 
into employment and wages, thereby contributing to 
your economic stability, and that of many thousands 
of your fellow citizens. 


A complete copy of the Annual Report for 1946 will be sent to all 
policyholders, or may be obtained from the Head Office, Montreal 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 
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When baby’s tears come from 

"Childhood Constipation” 



• give gentle Castoria! 

f “lt’s the laxative made especially for infants 
and children 


W» E . N „ the trouble is 
“Childhood Constipation” 

. . . when your child’s sunny 
little smile turns into whiny 
tears — here’s the wise thing 
to do: 

Give him Castoria. It’s so 
gentle and safe, yet it works 
thoroughly and effectively. It 
won’t upset his sensitive diges¬ 
tive system. 

Unlike adult laxatives —- 
which may be too harsh — 
Castoria is specially made for 
children. It contains no harsh 
drugs, and will not cause grip¬ 
ing or discomfort. 

And Castoria has such a 
pleasing taste that children 

CASTORIA 

The SAFE laxative 
made especially for children 


really love it. They take it 
gladly without forcing. 

Get Castoria at your 

nearest drug or general store 
today. Be sure to ask for the 
laxative made especially for 
children. 



The Agricultural Advisory Committees 

Something about National Agricultural Advisory Committees and the 
National Barley and Flaxseed Committee in particular 


T HERE is, in this country, a more 
or less complicated and a more 
or less integrated system of com¬ 
mittees centering on Ottawa, de¬ 
signed to co-ordinate information for 
the development and benefit of Cana¬ 
dian agriculture. It consists primarily 
of two groups of committees arising 
first in the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, and second in the National 
Research Council. 

Quite a few years ago there was set 
up in the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture a National Committee on 
Agricultural Services, consisting of the 
ministers of agriculture for the Domin¬ 
ion and the nine provinces. These are 
the men of authority through whom all 
recommendations must pass and from 
whom all recommendations must re¬ 
ceive approval. Supplementing this 
committee of ministers is a National 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural 
Services consisting of the deputy min¬ 
isters of agriculture, deans of agricul¬ 
tural colleges and others who, by virtue 
of their positions, are qualified to advise 
the ministers. These chief advisors, 
however, are unable alone to give suffi¬ 
cient study to the many different prob¬ 
lems involved in the progressive and 
sound development of Canadian agri¬ 
culture, and have therefore created a 
number of other committees and sub¬ 
committees, whose function- it is to 
study special aspects of agricultural 
problems in this country. There is a 
National Beef Advisory Committee, a 
National Sheep Committee, with a Sub¬ 
committee on Wool, and there is also 
a National Barley and Flaxseed Com¬ 
mittee, with perhaps others that we do 
not think of at the moment. These 
committees and their sub-committees 
consist of specialists in particular sub¬ 
jects, who meet annually, or as required, 
to work within the limits of their re¬ 
spective fields and give that closer study 
which the general advisory committee 
is unable to provide itself. 

Other Committees 

The National Research Council, first 
created by Parliament in 1919, is ar¬ 
ranged in divisions, one of which is 
the Division of Applied Biology, into 
which fall all research studies based on 
plant or animal life. It is the policy of 
the National Research Council to oper¬ 
ate, not only through its own labora¬ 
tories at Ottawa, but in co-operation 
with the universities throughout Can¬ 
ada, and for the co-ordination of these 
various activities in respective fields, a 
number of associate committees on re¬ 
search have been set up. These com¬ 
mittees meet at least once each year to 
exchange information and to assess 
the value of the work they have done, 
as well as to suggest, where necessary, 
new lines of approach or new fields of 
work. 


Aside from these two major centers! 
of co-ordination, there are two others 
deserving of mention, since these also 
involve committees and discussions and 
projects aimed at a more efficient and 
profitable agriculture in Canada. The 
first of these is the Dominion Experi¬ 
mental Farms Service, which is one of 
four main divisions within the Domin¬ 
ion Department of Agriculture. Since 
its establishment in 1886, this organ¬ 
ization has developed to an amazing 
size and proportion. As a result of the 
great variety of work carried on 
throughout this service in all fields of 
agricultural production, it has now be¬ 
come necessary for committees to be 
formed within the service to consider 
the problems related to such general 
fields as forage crops, livestock and 
others. 

Since 1935 when the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act was passed, there 
has also developed in western Canada, 
especially, a sizable organization the 
function of which is to carry out the 
terms of this act. There is, therefore, 
a P.F.R.A. Advisory Committee in con¬ 
nection with this work, which advises 
the Minister of Agriculture, under whom 
the Act is administered. This commit¬ 
tee meets annually in February to con¬ 
sider progress and prospects of the 
three main divisions into which the , 
work of the P.F.R.A. falls, namely, water • 
development, land utilization and cul¬ 
tural methods. 

How the Committees Work 

From this brief review it will be seen 
that the western Canadian farmer, in 
particular, should be well served with 
advice. Not all of this advice, however, 
reaches the farmer directly. Much of it 
requires sifting and sorting, plus a great 
deal of co-ordination so that it can 
be fitted into a practical program. It 
may ultimately reach the farmer in the 
form of legislation, or departmental 
policy, or everyday recommendations 
and information from field offices of 
the Dominion Department of Agricul¬ 
ture in various provinces, or from the 
extension services of provincial depart¬ 
ments of agriculture. It will also be 
reflected in the services of provincial 
universities and in the teaching of 
students at these institutions. 

These committees have evolved dif¬ 
ferent methods of getting their work 
done. Some are highly trained special¬ 
ists who work in small groups behind 
closed doors without fanfare or pub¬ 
licity: and this method is eminently 
suited to the deliberations of highly 
trained scientific committees. Others 
go to the other extreme and hold what 
amounts to an open convention, with a j 
full program of papers, speeches, reso- J 
lutions, banquets, and a full comple¬ 
ment of lookers on, hangers on, and 
representatives of industry, to make 



[Harold White photo. 

At the head table, Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, when the National Barley and Flaxseed Com¬ 
mittee were banqueted by The Canadian Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association. Left to 
right: Dr. A. C. Dillman, Flax Institute of the United States, Minneapolis; C. C. Pettet, Chair¬ 
man, Montreal; Prof. J. B. Harrington, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; T. J. Harri¬ 
son, Winnipeg, Chairman, National Barley and Flaxseed Committee. 
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sure that the committee recommends 
nothing that the industry will not like. 

Several committees met in Winnipeg 
in February, of which only one was 
open to the public. Attendance here was 
over 80 and the program was jammed 
with short papers and talks during its 
! two-day session. This was the National 
Barley and Flaxseed Committee, whose 
origin dates back to about 1925, and 
which was reorganized in its* present 
form in 1933. It developed originally out 
of a need for making the virtues of 
western grown barley better known to 
the eastern livestock feeder. In recent 
years, it has strongly emphasized bar¬ 
ley for malting purposes and has 
repeatedly flailed the wind at successive 
committee meetings in an endeavor to 
pursuade western farmers to produce 
more and more malting barley of better 
and better malting quality for a premium 
of five cents per bushel. The chairman 
of the Committee, T. J. Harrison, Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner for Manitoba, Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, re¬ 
ported on the accomplishments of the 
Committee since its beginning, and it 
made a fairly short story. Undoubtedly 
the outstanding work associated with 
the Committee has been the very fine 
and helpful results secured by Dr. E. W. 
Crampton, Macdonald College, Quebec, 
whose work in determining the feeding 
value of western feed grains has been 
supported since its inception by the 
Western Wheat Pools; and the excellent 
work in barley improvement done in 
our prairie universities, with financial 
support received from the United Grain 
Growers Limited. 

The Committee customarily discusses 
barley on one of its two days of meet¬ 
ing, and flax and flax problems on the 
second day. All during the war years 
the supply of vegetable oils has been 
very short, and never more so than since 
the war ended. Paint, lacquer and var¬ 
nish manufacturers have been operat¬ 
ing on quota (about 70 per cent of pre¬ 
war) and have been much interested 
in increasing flax acreage and flax seed 
oil supplies. The Canadian Paint, Lac¬ 
quer and Varnish Association has there¬ 
fore been given representation on the 
National Barley and Flaxseed Commit¬ 
tee, along with feed manufacturers, the 
grain trade (both private and co-opera¬ 
tive) , and agricultural scientists. Now 
the brewer’s big horses have joined the 
barley parade, and the Dominion Brew¬ 
ers’ Association, on the strength of a 
$25,000 National Barley Contest con¬ 
ducted last year (to be repeated this 
year), as well as a projected Barley 
Improvement Institute, to be located 
in Winnipeg, has been given representa¬ 
tion on the Committee. During the next 
five years, the Dominion Brewers’ Asso¬ 
ciation proposes to spend $350,000 for 
barley improvement, especially for malt¬ 
ing purposes. 

Prices came in for some considera¬ 
tion. A price of $4.00 per bushel for 
flax was recommended, and in the case 
of barley, the sub-committee on mar¬ 
keting and processing, largely domi¬ 
nated by trade representatives, saw fit 
to recommend against the decision of 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference in 
December; and suggested, preferably, 
an increase in the ceiling price of bar¬ 
ley to $1.00 for feed grades and $1.20 for 
the higher grades. The committee also 
recommended that if Ottawa decided to 
avoid such a direct increase and to offer 
a $5.00 per acre barley payment, this 
should be supplemented by an increase 
in the basic barley price on feed barley 
to 72 cents, with appropriate spreads be¬ 
tween higher grades, and a continua¬ 
tion of the five-cent premium on malt¬ 
ing barley. 

It was understood that the Dominion 
Government was still considering the 
question of controls in general, and 
that no decision on the barley question 
would be made until after the annual 
brief of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, presented to the Cabinet 


on February 28. The meeting approved 
the recommendations of the sub-com¬ 
mittee, though this seems to have been 
a mere formality, since it was under¬ 
stood that the recommendations had 
been forwarded to Ottawa prior to the 
opening of the National Barley and 
Flaxseed Committee meeting. 

The only other significant resolution 
coming out of the two-day meeting, 
was one designed to assure adequate 
supplies of clean flaxseed by a method 
of stock piling, at the expense of the 
Dominion Government. 

During the two-day meeting, Dr. 
J. B. Harrington, Professor of Field 
Husbandry at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, who originated Royal Flax, 
now so widely grown in western Can¬ 
ada where rust-resistant varieties are 
needed, was given a presentation by 
the Canadian Paint, Lacquer and Var¬ 
nish Association. On the second day, at 
a small luncheon, Dr. L. H. Newman, 
Dominion Cerealist, Ottawa, was also 
honored for his long years of service in 
the fields of plant breeding and good 
seed distribution. 


Motor Fuel From Corn Cobs 

I T is estimated that about 200 million 
tons of farm wastes are produced each 
year in the United States. Much of this 
is plowed back into the soil to maintain 
fertility and prevent erosion, but work 
done at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratorv indicates that perhaps the 
market for 100 million tons of this waste 
might be found in a new process for 
the production of motor fuels, by the 
chemical conversion of com cobs, pea¬ 
nut shells, cottonseed hulls, flax shives 
and sugar cane bagasse in synthetic 
liquid fuels. Experimental investigations 
indicate that from 90 to 95 gallons of 
liquid motor fuel are obtainable from 
a ton of corn cobs or cottonseed hulls. 
Of this amount one-half will be in the 
form of ethyl alcohol. Corn cobs will be 
the first of the waste materials to be 
tried on a large scale in a new, semi¬ 
commercial plant, with a special staff 
of 15 scientists. 


Nutriculture 

D URING the war period, vegetable 
supplies for outlying army and air 
force detachments were sometimes pro¬ 
vided by means of “soilless” horticul¬ 
ture, by which is meant the method of 
growing plants in nutrient solutions 
rather than in soil. In some cases sand, 
and in other cases lava cinders were 
used. The essential elements for plant 
growth dissolved in distilled sea water 
were then fed to the plants growing in 
this barren media. Crops such as toma¬ 
toes, lettuce, and other green, fresh 
vegetables were thus made available 
for armed forces who would otherwise 
have been deprived of green fresh food, 
or could be supplied only at extra¬ 
ordinary costs. 

In the United States, especially in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and some other 
north-eastern states, there are now 
numerous small installations operated 
by civilians, who produce out-of-season 
green vegetables, such as tomatoes and 
cucumbers, and flowers such as roses, 
gardenias, carnations, sweet peas, chry¬ 
santhemums and snapdragons. 

The term “hydroponics” is the word 
customarily used to describe the grow¬ 
ing of plants without soil. Like many 
other supposedly modern practices, it 
was first tried in Europe more than 100 
years ago. It has been taken up actively 
in North America only during the past 
20 years. In 1936, the results of work 
done over several years at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity were published, and interest was 
revived. Actually, three methods of 
soilless culture are involved, the first 
of which involves the suspension of 
plants in solutions by means of wire 
netting; the second, the growing of 
crops in sand flooded by the nutrient 
solution as frequently as required, and 
the solution drained off; the third by 
sub-irrigation, which is the most ex¬ 
pensive system to install. 

Soilless culture requires more knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry and plant physiology, 
as well as greenhouse operating experi¬ 
ence. 





Simple Design Saves You Money 
Gives Easy Milking 

WOOD’S 
MILKER 


is easy to use . . . 
few moving parts 
to wear out 


JUST 

VACUUM PUMP 


STALL COCK 


MILKER UNIT 

NO COMPLICATED 
CONTROLS 


Electric or 
Gas Engine 
Drive 


Save in first cost—get economical trouble-free operation with the 
Wood’s Milker. Seamless one-piece pail. One-piece inflations. Easily 
cleaned. Immediate delivery. Write for catalog. 



THE WOOD'S LINE 


MILKERS-MILK COOLERS—FEED GRINDERS-OAT ROLLERS 
ELECTRIC FENCERS—FARM FREEZERS—WATER HEATERS—WATER SYSTEMS 
HAY DRIERS—FARM VENTILATORS 


THE W. C. WOOD CO. LIMITED 

Manufacturers of Electric Farm Equipment 

HEAD OFFICE and FACTORY - GUELPH, CANADA 


IS YOUR TRACTOR 
IN CONDITION FOR 
BUSY DAYS AHEAD? 




o.. 


"NE way to be sure of increased efficiency and 
lower operating costs this year is by the installa¬ 
tion of a KRALINATOR OIL CONDITIONER in 
your tractor. Better lubrication by means of effi¬ 
cient filtration of engine oil assures greater per¬ 
formance. By increasing the efficient life of the oil, 
and reducing costly repairs due to excessive engine 
wear, you will be SAVING MONEY . . . thereby 
adding to your profits. KRALINATOR replacement 
cartridges have an extra large dirt collecting capa¬ 
city. Your garagemen or implement dealer can sup¬ 
ply you with a complete KRALINATOR today. 
He has one to fit your tractor. 

KRALINATOR PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Preston, Ontario 


Canada 


KRAL1MTOR 


CONDITIONER 



DON’T DYE 

... until you try Mary T. Goldman's 
Gray Hair Coloring Preparation. This 
famous "Color Control” method gives 
hair the lovely, appealing color you 
desire, quickly—or so gradually even 
close friends won't guess your secret. 

So simple! Safe! $ure! Comb this 
clear liquid through your gray, bleached 
or faded hair. Watch “Color Control" 
action give your hair the youthful- 
looking shade you want. Pronounced 
harmless by medical authorities (no 
skin test needed) .Won’t harm wave or 


GRAY HAIR 

hair texture. 50 year favorite of mil¬ 
lions. Now give yourself lustrous hair 
beauty—in the privacy of your home! 

Buy a bottle today! Sold on money- 
back guarantee by drug and depart¬ 
ment stores. Or if you prefer, order 
direct from Mary T. Goldman Co., 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota. Send $2.00 (in¬ 
cludes tax) for regular size, mailed 
postpaid in plain wrapper. State color 
desired: Black. Dark Brown, Medium 
Brown, Light Brown, Blonde, Auburn. 

MARY T. GOLDMAN’S 
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MAKING 

HATS AT HOME 

IS FUN 

Be the envy of your friends be¬ 
cause of the variety and smart¬ 
ness of your hats! This re¬ 
markable course furnishes you 
complete materials, blocks, etc. Every step illus¬ 
trated, under the personal direction of one of 
America’s noted designers. Low cost, easy terms. 
Make; millinery an exciting hobby or a profitable 
business. Send coupon today. 

LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept623, Chicago 1, III. 

Yes, please send me your FREE illustrated catalog, “How 
to Become an Expert Milliner." 

Print 

Name --- 

A ddress ____ 


FREE_ 

I New 1947 Bluebird Hillbilly and Dance Record 
Catalog. Write for your copy now! 

NATIONAL-RADEX LTD. 

423 Portage Ave. Dept. C Winnipeg, Man. 



Rupture Troubles Ended 

Thousand! healed by our advanced methed. No lef 
■traps, no elastic, no plasters. Mo pressure on hips 
or spine. Flexo pad. Different from all others. 
Endorsed by doctors, mechanics, clerks, everywhere. 
Very light. INEXPENSIVE. GUARANTEED. 
Write f.r Information and trial offer. 

SMITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1893 Dept- D Preston. Ont. 


PILES 

Try this Combination Treatment 
for Pile Suffering FREE! 

Those discomforting symptoms of 
Piles — pain, itching or bleeding — 
now treated privately and conven¬ 
iently at home. Pile sufferers every¬ 
where are enthusiastic about this 
Combination Pile Treatment. Mr. 
Frank Barge took Page’s Pile Treat¬ 
ment 10 years ago. Read his recent 
statement below: 



Trail B. C., 2060 5th Ave. 


Just think; it is ten years since I took two 
of your treatments and have not had a return 
of the trouble. I have told lots of people about 
your remedy but it is very hard to get people 
to realize what your remedy will do. 

Perhaps they are like me; I tried in the 
drug store but did not get any relief until I 
found your treatments, which sure was a god¬ 
send to me. 

I am still working in the smelter and feeling 
fine. I will be 61 my next birthday. 

August 20, 1945 Frank M. Barge 

We especially want to send it to those 
discouraged sufferers who believe their cases 
to be hopeless. Even the most severely aggra¬ 
vated cases and cases of long standing fre¬ 
quently respond to this treatment. Used 
successfully for 50 years. 

Don’t neglect a single day. Write now. Send 
no money. Simply mail the coupon below 
today and a free trial will be sent promptly in 
plain wrapper. 


TRIAL COUPON 

To prove all we 
claim, we will send 
you promptly in 
plain package, a generous supply of this 
treatment. Don’t wait. Mail coupon 
TODAY. 

E. R. Page Co., Dept. 24A3, Toronto, Ont. 

Name... 

Address... 

City.Prov. 



Monthly Commentary 

# This Feature is furnished monthly 
by United Grain Growers Limited 


Drafting a World Wheat Agreement 


Can a satisfactory world wheat agree¬ 
ment be made? It will be easier to an¬ 
swer that question after the meeting 
of the International Wheat Conference 
which is to open in London, England, on 
March 18th, the sessions of which will 
probably continue for one month or 
more. At that meeting there will be 
brought to a culmination international 
discussions which now have continued 
over many years with the object of 
producing an agreement satisfactory 
alike to exporting and importing coun¬ 
tries. The London Conference will have 
before it a draft agreement, the work 
of a Committee set up some time ago 
at a meeting in Washington. That draft 
agreement is as yet in no sense binding 
on any country, not even upon those 
countries, including Canada, whose 
representatives were engaged in work¬ 
ing it out. In essence, the draft agree¬ 
ment is a document to be studied and 
revised, and to be replaced by a new 
draft agreement to be worked out in 
London. Then, and not until then, will 
the agreement be in shape to be pre¬ 
sented to the governments of different 
countries to see whether or not they 
will affix their signatures. 

Price Range of $1.25 to $1.55 per Bushel 

The agreement as presently drafted 
provides a minimum price of wheat for 
international trade of $1.25 per bushel, 
Canadian funds, basis No. 1 Northern, 
in store in elevators at lakehead and 
Pacific Coast terminals, and a max¬ 
imum price of $1.55. When the drafting 
committee incorporated these prices it 
embodied suggestions made by Canada. 
In so doing it rejected other suggestions 
that the minimum price basis might be 
as low as $1.00 per bushel and that the 
maximum price be $1.80. In putting for¬ 
ward this proposal Canada, in essence, 
has offered to all countries a similar 
price basis to that embodied in the 
British wheat contract. In effect it has 
said that this country will limit its ex¬ 
port wheat price basis to $1.55 provided 
it can get assurances that will prevent 
the basis from falling below $1.25 per 
bushel. 

The Canadian price, in Canadian 
funds, is thus made the basis of the 
agreement. Prices for wheat from Ar¬ 
gentina, Australia and the United 
States would be based on the Canadian 
price, with differentials worked out to 
cover different currencies, different 
grades and different points of delivery. 
For other wheat exporting nations 
prices would be determined by the 
Executive Committee in consultation 
with the countries concerned. 

Export Quotas 

Another provision of the draft agree¬ 
ment provides for division by quotas of 
wheat exports from the major export¬ 
ing countries. Assuming that these 
countries combined will find export 
markets for five hundred million 
bushels, Canada is alloted forty per cent 
of the total, or two hundred million 
bushels, Argentina twenty-five per cent, 
or one hundred and twenty-five million 
bushels, Australia nineteen per cent, or 
ninety-five million bushels. The allot¬ 
ment of the United States would be 
sixteen per cent or eighty million 
bushels. So far there does not appear 
to be an attempt to control the quotas 
to be exported from other countries. 


From the foregoing it is clear that 
Canada would assume two major 
obligations under the agreement. The 
first obligation is to importing countries 
and is to prevent the export price of 
wheat from rising above $1.55 per 
bushel. The second obligation is to the 
United States, Australia and Argentina, 
the other big exporting countries, and 
would be to restrain its wheat exports 
from rising above two hundred million 
bushels annually until those countries 
had had an opportunity to complete 
their quotas. 

The first concession is an important 
one, as can be seen from noting the 
price at which countries other than 
Great Britain are now importing 
wheat. The present price level for such 
wheat is almost $2.50 per bushel. Quite 
obviously importing countries should be 
willing to make some large concessions 
in return for provisions that might save 
them approximately $1.00 per bushel on 
the wheat they buy. Quite evidently, 
what it is hoped to get from importing 
countries is an agreement to take cer¬ 
tain quantities annually at a price basis 
which will not be less than $1.25 per 
bushel. The idea embodied in the draft 
is that if an importing country is to 
have the benefit of the agreement it 
milst undertake certain definite obliga¬ 
tions to exporting countries, and espe¬ 
cially to the major exporting countries, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and Argentina. If France, for example, 
wants to import, next year, some thirty 
million bushels of wheat at a price not 
greater than $1.55, then apparently 
France will be asked to give some guar¬ 
antees as to what it will do in future 
years when its need for imports will not 
be so great. One big question looming 
up for the London meeting is whether 
or not such undertakings can be ob¬ 
tained from different importing coun¬ 
tries. Presumably the importing coun¬ 
try which will not give some undertak¬ 
ing would have to go to the bottom of 
the list when limited quantities of 
wheat available for export are being 
rationed amongst various importers. 
Presumably, also, it might not be en¬ 
titled to the benefit of a maximum price 
clause. Further, any importing country 
which gets benefits under the agree¬ 
ment ought to be precluded from ob¬ 
taining its imports from non-signatory 
countries where perhaps it might be 
able to buy more cheaply. 

What Other Exporters Will Do 

For the present no one seems to sup¬ 
pose that Russia can be brought within 
the terms of an international wheat 
agreement. Equally no one can guess 
now whether Russia may have, within 
the next few years, any surplus wheat 
available for export. 

Similarly it must be supposed that 
the countries of the Danubian Basin, 
now largely under Russian influence, 
will not find it practicable to come 
within the scope of an agreement. If, as 
is likely, they remain out, and later find 
themselves with wheat surpluses for ex¬ 
port, what will their position be? 
Presumably they would find themselves 
excluded from markets in Britain and 
the Western countries of continental 
Europe until those countries had ful¬ 
filled their obligations to the exporting 
countries which are parties to the 
agreement. 


CUT DOWN ON 
TAKING LAXATIVES 
THIS WAY 

See How Regular You Can Be 
Every Morning 

Try taking C arter’s Pills this way: Start 
with 3 and set a definite time every 
morning. When you get regular every 
morning cut down to 2. After a few 
days, try 1. 

Then try taking Carter s every other 
day. You may even find you can keep 
regular without any laxative. 

You see, Carter’s are so tiny you can 
cut down the dose—from 3 to 1—to fit 
the needs of your individual system. 
Without disappointment. 

Carter’s help clean out your intestinal 
tract not halfway, but thoroughly. They 
are doubly effective because made with 
two vegetable herbs compounded prop¬ 
erly for thorough, easy action. 

Thousands can cut down on laxative 
dosingthis Carter way. Ask forCarter’s 
Pills by name to get the genuine at any 
drugstore- 35^, 70t, $1.00. Start the 
Carter graduated dose method t onight, 
and jump out of bed tomorrow rarin’ to go. 


Skin Itch 

Eased in 7 Minutes 

Your skin has nearly 50 million tiny seams and 
pores where germs hide and cause Itching, Cracking, 
Eczema-like Rash, Peeling, Burning Skin Blotches, 
Pimples, Ringworm, Foot Itch and other skin 
blemishes. The new treatment Nixoderm soothes the 
itching in 7 minutes and goes right to work to aid 
in curbing the germs and should quickly help make 
your skin clearer, softer, smoother and more attrac¬ 
tive. If Nixoderm is not entirely satisfactory, money 
will be refunded on return of empty package. Get 
Nixoderm from your druggist today—see how fast 
it works and how much better you look. The money- 
back trial offer protects you. 
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FREE MEMORIAL BOOK 


Fully Illustrated. Beautiful everlasting 
monuments for those you loved. Built 
from finest materials. 


Priced reasonably from $6 to $55 

(Freight paid) 

Send for your FREE catalog today. 

MILN MEMORIALS 
111 Chandos Avenue Winnipeg 
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Ottawa Log Saw 
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Wood Is bringing the highest prices ever known. There is big 
demand everywhere. Use an OTTAWA Log Saw, easily oper¬ 
ated. Fells trees, saws limbs. Turn your wood lot into money. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO. 

1148 Wood Avenue Ottawa, Kansas, U.S.A. 



CERESAN DISINFECTS 


Kills disease spores on seed — gives 
outstanding control of seed-borne 
bunt on wheat, many smuts and other 
diseases of small grains. 


CERESAN PROTECTS 


Guards seed from soil diseases after 
pianting, thus checking damping-off, 
seed decay and seedling blights. 

w«fh S rFR n FQA 3 i& a bushel <? tf eat seed 
P? y i s dividends in 
better stands ind yields. Remember — 
seed that is worth planting is worth 
treating with CERESAN 
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Up to the present Argentina has 
shown little enthusiasm for the inter¬ 
national agreement. It was Argentina 
which brought the London wheat agree¬ 
ment to an end in a refusal to be bound 
by its export limitations. If Argentina 
1 remains out, her attitude will not al¬ 
together be based on the wheat prob¬ 
lem. Argentina has been at odds with 
other countries, and particularly with 
the United States, on the question of 
general political policy. Canadian rep¬ 
resentatives at the wheat conference 
will presumably go into the discussions 
with a single eye to the wheat problem, 
trying to put international wheat trade 
on a satisfactory basis. 

The United States is taking a leading 
part in all discussions looking to com¬ 
pletion of an international agreement. 
Nevertheless it remains a question as 
to whether any particular agreement 
that may be drafted will be acceptable 
to that country. Will it, for example, 

: undertake to supply wheat for export 
\ at a maximum price level of $1.55 when 
1 that is less than the prevailing price in 
its own markets and when such an 
obligation could only be filled by sub¬ 
sidizing exports? The declared policy of 
the United States is opposed to inter¬ 
governmental trading. It is unlikely, 
therefore, to follow the Canadian ex¬ 
ample and set up a governmental 
monopoly that would make it easy to 
carry out the terms of an international 
agreement. Its present parity price for 
wheat is well above $1.55 per bushel 
and the United States Congress might 
view with distaste an agreement which 
set such a low maximum price in in¬ 
ternational trade. The United States 
government, however, makes it an im¬ 
portant objective to secure recognition 
of its claim to a large share of inter¬ 
national wheat trade whenever it wants 
to participate therein, and it may go 
far in order to obtain recognition to its 
right to a quota of eighty million 
bushels annually, even if that can only 
be maintained at some cost in subsidiz¬ 
ing exports. 

The Problem of Surplus Stocks 

The first draft gives a good deal of 
attention, without any completely satis¬ 
factory solution, to the problem of sur¬ 
plus stocks. After the experience of re¬ 
cent years, which has shown how use¬ 
ful, and indeed, how necessary, it is to 
carry over surplus stocks from a period 
of plenty to a period of scarcity, there 
is evident hesitation about measures 
which would tend to cut down such 
stocks. An attempt will be made to have 
importing countries take on some of 
the burden of carrying such surplus 
stocks when they arise. It may, how¬ 
ever, be difficult to reach a solution. 
Such surpluses, when they occur, are 
most likely to be found in North 
America, in Canada, and in the United 
v States. Importing countries at present 
! find one of their greatest economic 
problems in obtaining enough Canadian 
and American dollars to pay for what 
they must buy from month to month. 
They are not likely to undertake any 
obligations that will require them to 
find dollars to pay for wheat stocks that 
might have to be carried for some time 
either in Canada or in the United 
States. 

The first approaches to an inter¬ 
national wheat agreement were made 
when the world was troubled with sur¬ 
plus stocks and the first attempts at 
such an agreement were based on the 
idea of preventing such stocks from 
unduly depressing prices. Present dis¬ 
cussions are going on in an atmosphere 
of scarcity. Exporting countries remem¬ 
bering the difficulties of past years will 
be most concerned to prevent a recur¬ 
rence of such disastrous price declines 
as have been seen in the past. Import¬ 
ing countries will have a different ap¬ 
proach. Their immediate problem is 
both to get the wheat they urgently 


need and to find some means by which 
it can be paid for. 

The coining conference will be 
watched with the greatest of interest 
and with the hope that its efforts may 
be successful. It has a double problem. 
The first part is to arrive at an agree¬ 
ment, the terms of which will appear 
to be in the interest of all countries 
concerned. The second, and perhaps 
this is the more difficult, will be to pro¬ 
vide machinery which would ensure the 
carrying out of provisions which are 
agreed upon. 


Price Increase in Wheat 
For Domestic Use 

On February 17 the Dominion gov¬ 
ernment announced an increase, from 
$1.25 to $1.55 per bushel, in the basic 
price for wheat sold in Canada for 
domestic consumption. The $1.25 basis 
had been maintained since September 
27, 1943, when open market trading in 
wheat was suspended and when the 
government monopoly of wheat trading 
in Canada was established under the 
Canadian Wheat Board. From that time 
on it became necessary for the govern¬ 
ment to set the price for domestic 
wheat. As export prices advanced there 
was a good deal of criticism of the pre¬ 
vailing rate. The claim was repeatedly 
made on behalf of western farmers 
that when their product was sold at less 
than the export price, they were bear¬ 
ing an undue share of the burden of 
the government’s price control policy. 
That criticism became acute when in 
August, 1946, the present government 
wheat price policy was announced un¬ 
der which wheat is currently being sold 
to Great Britain on the basis of $1.55 
per bushel and to other countries at the 
prevailing world price as registered in 
markets outside of Canada. Recently 
that price to other countries has ad¬ 
vanced almost to the level of $2.50 per 
bushel. 

This increase in domestic price will 
not mean, for the present, any higher 
returns to western farmers for their 
wheat. It simply means that more 
money will go into the hands of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and to be added 
to the reserve now being accumulated 
there. That reserve, or what part of it 
is left, will be distributed to western 
farmers on their Participation Certi¬ 
ficates some time after July 31, 1950. 
The first call on the reserve will be to 
maintain the Wheat Board’s initial 
payment basis of $1.35 per bushel for 
the crops of 1947, 1948 and 1949. If 
prices during those years should fall, 
the reserve will be drawn upon to pro¬ 
tect the government against any loss 
on account of its guarantee of a basic 
and minimum price. If a ver^ great fall 
in prices should occur it would use up 
all the reserve, including the additional 
returns now to be obtained from wheat 
sold to domestic consumption. If there 
is no decline great enough to encroach 
upon the reserve, the increase in the 
price for domestic wheat may add from 
3%c to 5c per bushel to the amount 
which ultimately will be distributed on 
participation certificates. The increase 
in price means an immediate cost to the 
Dominion treasury of the subsidy now 
paid to millers in order to keep down 
the cost of flour and mill feeds sold in 
Canada. 

Prices for milling products are gov¬ 
erned by a ceiling based on wheat at 
77%c per bushel. The government has 
been paying the mills the difference 
between that level and $1.25. Thus 
every bushel of wheat milled for use in 
Canada has meant a payment by the 
Dominion Government of 47 %c per 
bushel. With the increase now an¬ 
nounced, the subsidy to millers will be 
increased to 77%c per bushel, Thus, so 
Turn to page 63 
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Here’s waxed beauty 
for linoleum 

without rubbin g 
or buffin g! 


You’ll Never Cut a Crooked Slice 

with a MILLER’S All-Width 
BREAD SLICER 


-Crosswise 


Your linoleum and varnished 
wood floors can have that 
lovely, smooth wax lustre 
quickly and easily with John¬ 
son’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat. 
Just apply and let it dry. 
There’s no rubbing or buffing! 
In 20 minutes Glo-Coat dries 
to a smooth, satiny polish . . . 
brings out the brightness of 
colors and patterns in lino¬ 
leum. The invisible, tough wax 
film protects the surface of 
your floors from wear . . . 
spilled things wipe up in¬ 
stantly! Let Johnson’s Self 
Polishing Glo-Coat save you 
hours of cleaning time! Get 
some today. 


Lengthwise 

-Thin 


Canadian Patent No. 419383 


Bread, sliced as you want it, when you want 
it, goes so much farther, keeps so much 
fresher, and is so much more satisfactory to 
use and to serve. 

Ask anyone who has a Miller’s All-Width 
Bread Slicer and they’ll tell you how fast 
and easy its thin blade cuts . . . how safe it 
is to use with right hand or left hand . . . 
how simple to adjust to any required thick¬ 
ness. 

You’ll probably hear, too, how quickly users 
found it not only the perfect bread slicer, 
but also— 

The Perfect Slicer For 

• Loaf Meats and roasts—sandwich thin • Po¬ 
tatoes—chip or raw—fry thinness • Tomatoes 
—Onions — Carrots — Celery • Lettuce — Eggs 

• Fancy rolled sandwiches • Melba Toast—and 
many other sliced-food uses. 

Try MILLER’S ALL-WIDTH BREAD SLICER for yourself. 
Once used—you will never want to be without it. On sale at 
Hardware and Department stores. 


Makes an 
Excellent Gift 


MILLER’S All-Width Bread 
Slicer, with its smart brightly 
colored plastic handle, makes 
a most attractive and practical 
gift. It can be obtained from 
your dealer, packed in a dis¬ 
tinctive individual box for 
gift purposes. 

If your local Hardware or 
Department Store has none 
in stock, write direct to.— 
CRAIG MFG. CO., Dept. G, 
Winnipeg. 


Price - $1.65 each 
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FOLDER 


Iodine 

Educational Bureau, Inc 


DIFFERENT 1 - | 




hundreds 
OF OTHER 
POWER 
JOBS 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO. 

13 CANAL ST., ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. 


able work in breeding and advancing 
the standards of corn, sunflowers and 
forage crops for the West. Mrs. Helga- 
son is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Rollins of Wadena.— Bankend, Sask. 


Win British Consols Curling Trophy 


„Well-known Pioneer Passes 

The passing of William Reinsch, a 
well-known pioneer, is deeply regretted 
by the people of this community. Mr. 
Reinsch came from Russia in 1902, first 
settling at Jensen, Saskatchewan. He 
later moved to Brunkild in 1919 where 
he farmed up until recent years. Three 
sons, August, Henry and Robert are all 
well-known in Brunkild. — Brunkild, 
Manitoba. 


a The winners of 

sols Trophy in the 

B o n s p i e 1 were 
James Welsh and 
his Deer Lodge 
Rink consisting of 
his brother, Alex., 
playing Third, and 
Jock Reid and 
Harry Monk, Sec¬ 
ond and Lead, re¬ 
spectively. The win was a very popular 
one but particularly so in the Winnipeg 
office of United Grain Growers Limited 
where Jimmy has been employed for 
about twenty years. 

The winning of this Trophy gives 
Jimmy and his rink the opportunity of 
travelling to St. John, New Brunswick, 
to play in the Dominion Finals, and his 
many friends will be pulling hard for 
him to bring home the Dominion 
Passing of a Pioneer Resident Championship. This is not the first 

The untimely death of Mr. Napoleon time he has competed in the Dominion 

Gaboury is deeply deplored by a wide Event as he travelled to Toronto in 
circle of friends and neighbors. Mr. 1933 with a Deer Lodge rink skipped by 
Gaboury was born and raised in this the late Johnnie Douglas, and took his 
district.— Swan Lake, Man. own rink down in 1937. — Winnipeg, 

- Manitoba. 

Former U.G.G. Paymaster 

J. E. Storey recently retired from the Bonspiel News 

office of Secretary-Treasurer of the The Bredenbury Curling Bonspiel 
R.M. of Arborfield after serving in that had a representation of 25 rinks. The 
capacity for 32 years. Mr. Storey has grand game provided some keen rivalry 
for the past 12 years also acted as pay- among the players and the skips whose 
master for United Grain Growers names follow: S. Goptson, F. Trembley, 
Limited until the recent starting of a A. Wilson, E. Thompson, H. Miller, G. 
daily banking service, the Bank of Tunmore, R. Vickers, V. Hughes, T. A. 
Montreal having opened a branch. Porter, G. Churchill, P. Wilson, M. Wil- 
Previous to this the nearest bank was son, A. Vickers, J. Bridgewater, H. 
in Tisdale, 34 miles away. Bridgewater, R. Bridgewater, L. Hosiver, 

* * * Lew. Leppington, H. Vickers, G. 

The A.C.T. Amateur program held Shearer, L. McLean, J. Rudy, W. Thors- 
in the Arborfield Curling Rink recently ness, K. Hoath, D. Bennett.— Breden- 
and broadcast through CKBI, Prince bury, Sask. 

Albert, in aid of the Tuberculosis Fund, 

netted $1,695, a very creditable showing. "Blizzard Week" 

* * * Old Man Blizzard appeared in 

The fire which destroyed the six- full dress during “blizzard week” re¬ 
roomed village school at Arborfield cently. With the continued fall of snow 
caused a total loss, including the build- and high winds, snow piled up into 
ing and all the contents. — Arborfield, drifts from 10 to 18 feet in height. It is 
Saskatchewan. considered the worst storm for 25 years. 

- Roads were impassable even for horse- 

Appointed Assistant Professor drawn sleighs. Farmers had a hard job 

Sig. Helgason, who was recently ap- to draw feed from the stacks to their 
pointed assistant professor in Plant stock, and most people did not venture 
Science at the University of Manitoba, outside at all. Feed, fuel and other 
spent several years at Morden Experi- necessities were in serious short supply 
mental Station where he did very valu- due to the storm.— Foxwarren, Man. 
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to protect livestock 
and poultry from goiter 
and related conditions 


A Fine Hockey Record 

The Otterburne hockey team has 
made quite a record for itself this year, 
having played a total of 12 league games 
and four exhibition games without a 
loss. Niverville and St. Pierre finished 
second and fourth, respectively, in the 
Carillon League and will play off to see 
which team meets Otterburne in the 
finals for the Prefontaine Cup.— Otter¬ 
burne, Manitoba. 


IODINE is widely recognized as 
essential to the proper nutrition, 
of livestock and poultry. 

Farm animals — just like 
human beings — require iodine 
in their diet. Only a small 
amount is required, but if it is 
lacking, goiter may result. 

In goiter areas, iodine is a 
"must”. In other areas, it is a 
wise precaution. 

So insist on iodine in the 
feed you buy. It probably is in¬ 
cluded, but don’t take chances. 
Ask your dealer when you order 
to make sure. 


ONAN ELECTRIC PLANTS supply 
regular A.C. electricity, the same as 
that provided by the highline. By In¬ 
stalling a plant now, you can enjoy 
the benefits of electricity without 
waiting! If and when you hook up to 
the highline, you can use the same 
wiring and keep the Onan Plant for 
emergency use. 


MANY MODELS AND SIZES. A.C.: 350 Id 
35,000 waffs in all standard voltages and fre - 
quencies. D.C.: 600 to 10,000 watts, 115 and 
230 volts. BATTERY CHARGERS: 500 to 3,500 
watts; 6, 12, 24, 32 volts. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 

3478 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


FREE BOOK: Write for "The Place of 
Iodine in the Nutrition of Farm Animals.” 


MAGNETO REPAIRS 

Speedy service; expert work; genuine parts. Write 
tor our exchange plan on new super-power Bosch 
magnetos. Brown and Murray Limited 237 Fort 
St.. Winnipeg, Man. 130 9th St., Brandon, Man 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago I, III. 


Do More -- Save More 

with /r, £rrrk/7Pl 


THE 

SUPER FILTER 
REFINER 


Each Cunningham tool is 
designed for top efficiency. ((J 
Then, instead of hanging ^*§jj 
the tool on the power plant, V 
you put the power plant on 
the tooL Efficiency is high 
.. .your investment is low. i 
A boy can change motor. 


You do more be - 
cause “tie-ups” 
for motor re¬ 
pairs are fewer. 

You save more 
because oil 
changes are 
eliminated and 
repair bills 
reduced l 

MAT •UTLCT mV rLXXlKLM 

MTTAL TUBS 

Because the patented heating element in Reclaimo 
evaporates water and fuel dilution which cause acid 
corrosion in tractor, truck or car motors—this in 
addition to filtering dirt and abrasives—the oil is 
always pure and clean, saving motor wear and 
eliminating oil changes. 

Write for free book 

Reclaimo Company 

(CANADA) 

301A 10th Ave. W. Calgary, Alta. 


OUTLET 


Mows clean and fast in 
tight corners... 3-foot cut.. . 
variable speed sickle bar. . . 
rugged design. . . young folks 
can run it...motor can be 
detached for other work. 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


Adjustable wheel width. . . 
high clearance. . .simple 
power drive ... functional 
design, balanced for easy op- 
eration. . . uses same detach- 
able engine as mower. 

Write Dept. 25 for FREE FOLDER 


Write for free catalog. Largest stock in Canada of 
used and new Auto, Truck and Tractor parts and 
accessories. Generators for battery charging./Ignition 
parts. Generator and Starter repairs, etc. Tire Re¬ 
treading and Vulcanizing. Springs and Spring 
Leaves. Auto Glass. Modern Machine Shop and 
Motor Rebuilding Plant. Crankshaft Grinding and 
Rebabbitting. Cylinder Block, Head and all kinds 
of Welding. 

Auto Wrecking Co.Ltd..263 to 273 Fort St., Winnipeg 


Moving Day on a Western Farm' 
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Four Bushels to $45,000 

Richard Platte, well-known farmer 
in the Nip a win district of Saskatche¬ 
wan, and a prominent figure in the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ association, 
'early in 1945 acquired four bushels of a 
precious new variety of barley called 
Montcalm. The variety originated at 
Macdonald college, Ste. Anne de Belle¬ 
vue in Quebec, and was endorsed by 
the Manitoba agronomists at their 
December conference as the leading 
malting barley for this province. 

According to information received by 
the National Barley and Linseed Flax 
committee, Mr. Platte seeded the four 
bushels on 11 acres in double rows 44 
inches apart. He harvested a crop of 
450 bushels, and is reported to have 
made something over $45,000 as the 
result of his original investment and 
hard work—a worth while result.— 
Wadena, Sask. 

Millet Dairyman Awarded Cup 

i Martin Nelson, Millet, has been 
awarded the challenge trophy offered 
annually for the better milk competi¬ 
tion, open only to quota shippers. 

Mr. Nelson has been a quota shipper 
only for a short time having previously 
shipped inspected milk to Edmonton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson and sons have 
built up a fine herd of registered Jersey 
cattle. — Millet, Alta. 

Back at Chinese Mission 

Dr. Isabelle McTavish recently ar¬ 
rived at Changte, North Honan Prov¬ 
ince, China, to resume her work as a 
United church missionary in that coun¬ 
try, according to a letter received from 
her by her brother, John F. McTavish, 
of Strathclair. 

Dr. McTavish left her home at 
Strathclair September 4, 1946, and 

sailed several weeks later from San 
Francisco after having been held up 
there for three weeks by the strike of 
marine workers. 

She arrived in Shanghai October 15. 
Part of the journey to Honan was made 
on an open flat car, the passengers 
seated upon their baggage and shel¬ 
tered from the wind by more belong¬ 
ings. Dr. McTavish finally arrived at 
Changte several days later. 

Writing November 1, she said that 
she was sitting in the room in which 
she slept 31 years ago. The day, she 
says, was the anniversary of her 
mother’s "birthday.— Newdale, Man. 

Large Graduating Classes Reported 

The large numbers in this year’s 
graduating classes at the two Provin¬ 
cial Schools of Agriculture at Olds and 
Vermilion constitute a record for these 
schools. S. H. Gandier, Superintendent 
of Schools, reports that during the first 
week of April 246 senior students will 
write the final examinations. Of this 
number 168 are students in Agriculture 
and the remaining 78 are girls in the 
Home Economics courses. Number of 
graduates from each school will be al¬ 
most equal, the senior classes at Olds 
totalling 126 and at Vermilion 120. 
Diplomas will be presented at the clos¬ 
ing exercises to be held on April 9. 

The dormitories at both Olds and 
Vermilion are filled to their full 
capacity this winter with approximately 
200 students in residence at each 
school. Included in this term’s student 
body are about 60 ex-service men, the 
majority of whom intend to engage in 
farming on their own places. — Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta. 

Heads Canadian Legion 

Tom Armstrong, a veteran of the 
1939-45 war, was elected president of 
the local branch of the Canadian 
Legion. His executive are all “young” 
.veterans and include Roy Wilson, vice- 
president; Gordon Pearn, treasurer, and 
[Rod Drever, secretary.— Stettler, Alta. 
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Old Man Winter Againl 

Old man winter set new records in 
this district. Doubters are asked to 
check with the men that operate the 
snow plows on the highway. 


sured the residents here and also the 
farmers, safe and speedy transportation 
to Rossburn or to wherever they desired 
to go.— Birdtail, Man. 


Box Social Is Enjoyed 

The school children and Miss Mar¬ 
garet Gillies, the teacher, who recently 
put on a Box Social in Cracknell School, 
were well repaid for their efforts. 
Despite the cold weather, a good crowd 
turned out and $25 profit was made for 
the Junior Red Cross. Lloyd Hackman, 
Ed. Klimack and Orville Davidson sup¬ 
plied the music for the dance.— Crack¬ 
nell, Saskatchewan. 


The Junior Seed Growers recently 
sponsored a most successful gala night 
in the Community Hall.— Vista, Man. 


Snowmobile Popular 

Alex Cleland having purchased a 
snowmobile was kept a very busy man 
during the period that the roads were 
impossible to travel on other than by 
team or snowmobile. Mr. Cleland as¬ 


J. C. Neufeld and friends from Waldheim, Sask., with a morning's catch at Shell Lake. 


Canadian Farm Income Estimates 

Half of Canada's farm income comes from livertock 

•THE official Dominion Bureau of Sta- Government estimates of fa 
* tistics estimate of farm cash income come are based on reports of i 

covering the year 1946 was announced ings and prices received by farn 

in February. The figure, $1,742,300,000, principal farm products. Income 

was the second highest in the history other than cash income are not 

of Canadian agriculture. It was ex- in the recent statement, but tl 

ceeded only by the year 1944, when calculated annually as cash 

farm cash income reached a peak of gross income and net income 

$1,828,500,000. income is calculated by adding 

In 1944, Saskatchewan led all prov- income the value of all produce 

inces with the remarkable total of * and consumed on the farm, t 
$543.7 million, primarily due to wheat with a value for house rent. ' 

sales $100 million greater than in either total is adjusted a figure for < 

1945 or 1946. In 1944, also, Ontario, was in inventory, in order to sect 

suffering from a series of unsatis- gross income figure, (In 1942, 

factory crops during the war years. On- ample, farm inventory was cal 

tario farm cash income in 1946 was to have increased by $368.2 
$469.3 million; Alberta farmers had a while in 1945, it decreased bj 
cash income of $289 million last year; million. From the gross ii.eom< 
Manitoba $171.5 million; and British so arrived at, operating expen: 
Columbia $86.1 million. depreciation charges are dedu 

Total cash income from livestock in secure a figure for net income 

1946 exceeded that from all grain crops, operating expenses increased ma 

seeds and hay, amounting to $574.1 between 1939 and 1945, but they 

million as compared with $524.8 mil- increase nearly as rapidly as cas 

lion. Dairy products came next with a income or gross income, or e\ 

farm cash value of $285.6 million, fol- income. Operating expenses in 1£ 

lowed by eggs to the value of $85.9 estimated at $487.6 million, and 

million. This farm cash income figure come for the same year was ca] 

for eggs is notable when regarded in the at $474.2 million. By 1945, oj 

light of income from other farm prod- expenses and depreciation had in 

ucts. It is about six times the amount to $750.5 million, but net incoi 

received from the sales of sheep and gone up to $987.5 million, 

lambs, nearly 12 times the value of It may interest readers to km 
Canada’s sugar beet crop, more than the Canada farmer’s bill for op 

twice the value of the potato crop, expenses in 1945 (the last yi 

nearly twice the amount received for which these figures are availab] 

barley sold from the farm, 8y 3 times this way: Purchases of feed ai 

the amount received from fur farming, through market channels, $173 

and over 5y> times the cash value of the lion; wages to paid labor, $12£ 

flax crop. lion; depreciation of buildinj 

More than 50 per cent of Canadian machinery, $97.8 million; taxes c 

farm cash income last year was from land, $68.2 million; tractor fuel, 

livestock, the figures being $959.1 mil- grease, $42.8 million; net farr 

lion, out of a total of $1,742.3 million. $35.7 million; interest, $29.7 i 

In the four western provinces, total building repairs, $24.7 million; r 

farm cash income was more than 50 per ery repair parts, $24.5 million 

cent of that received by all Canadian mobile expense, $24.4 million; fei 

farmers, the figure for the west being $21.6 million; miscellaneous exp< 

$941.1 million. Here, however, the eluding binder twine, fencing, 

amount received from the sale of live- stock, blacksmith and machin 

stock and livestock products was less charges, truck and other expensi 

than half the total, being $370.6 million. $85 million. 


PRICE INCREASE IN WHEAT 
FOR DOMESTIC USE 

Continued from page 61 

long as the price ceiling remains on 
mill products, consumers will be getting 
them at almost exactly one-half the 
price basis which would apply if there 
were no ceiling price. For the present, 
however, the price ceiling on mill 
products is to remain for the benefit of 
consumers. As the Hon. Mr. MacKinnon 
put it, in making his announcement, 
“The government regards the continua¬ 
tion of price ceilings on flour, bread, 
and other wheat products, as a neces¬ 
sary part of its program of orderly de¬ 
control.” 

The flour subsidy is occasionally re¬ 
ferred to as a subsidy to the mills, and 
it is quite true that in the first instance 
it is paid to the mills. However, it is 
actually a subsidy to consumers, to 
whom it is passed on by the mills in 
low prices charged for mill products. 

Cost of Feed Wheat Increased 

The price advance applies not only to 
wheat milled for domestic consumption 
but also to wheat sold for feed in 
Canada. The government has been 
subsidizing the producer of feed wheat 
(which includes wheat graded lower 
than Four Northern) to the extent of 
twenty-five cents per bushel. That sub¬ 
sidy will be continued but will not be 
increased. Feed wheat will accordingly 
cost the buyers more. The actual in¬ 
crease is 33y 2 c per bushel because in 
addition to the price advance pur¬ 
chasers are now required to pay 3y>c 
per bushel more to cover carrying costs. 
This increase caused an immediate 
outcry from purchasers of feed wheat, 
and especially from poultry feeders. 
Such protests were made public through 
the office of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture at Ottawa. The situation 
throws light upon a divergence of in¬ 
terest betweeen farmers in Western 
Canada, who produce grain, and those 
in the East who buy grain for feed. The 
former want to get the full value of 
their products; the latter want to buy 
feed grains as cheaply as possible. 

Some of the eastern critics blamed 
the government for maintaining the 
ceiling price of flour, and increasing its 
subsidy for the benefit of flour consum¬ 
ers, while the farmer buying wheat had 
to stand the increase in price. Such 
criticism overlooked one important fact. 
That is that not only had the price 
ceiling and the subsidy applied to the 
benefit of flour consumers; they also 
applied to the benefit of the farmer 
who buys bran, shorts and other milling 
by-products for feed, as these, too, are 
still furnished on the basis of wheat at 
77%c per bushel. If and when the sub¬ 
sidy and the price ceilings disappear 
there will inevitably be not only a sharp 
advance in the price of flour but also a 
corresponding advance in the price of 
milling by-products. 

The price differentials for lower 
grades of wheat have been, for No. 4 
Northern—10c under No. 1 Northern; 
for No. 5—13c under; for No. 6—17c 
under, and for Feed Wheat—19c under. 
These have been maintained in the 
domestic market with an additional al¬ 
lowance of 25c per bushel on grades 
lower than No. 4 Northern. 

Under present scarcity conditions al¬ 
most any grade of wheat will be gladly 
bought by countries overseas. Undoubt¬ 
edly the advance which has now oc¬ 
curred in the price of feed wheat in 
Canada will tend to shift demand for 
feeding from wheat to other grains. The 
government says that for the present it 
considers that desirable, and that, in 
view of the continued overseas demand 
for wheat for human food, so far as 
possible grains other than wheat should 
be used for feed purposes in Canada. 
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In pioneer times there was no overgrazing and weeds did not invade native pastures. 


The Old-Timers and the Weeds 

Had the early settlers known more about certain weeds when they were 
first introduced, much grief would have been saved 

By ARCHIBALD C. BUDD 
Who writes about the Swift Current district. 


L OOKING back over the past 36 
years one of the greatest changes 
^ that shows itself is the change in 
our country’s floral makeup. Be¬ 
fore the homesteaders came in the 
plains were the home of the huge 
buffalo herds, together with antelope, 
deer, elk, moose and predators such 
as wolves, bear and fox. At times the 
prairie was heavily overgrazed, but 
only for one season at a time. The 
buffalo roamed over vast areas and 
did not return until the grass was re¬ 
grown, therefore there was not suffi¬ 
cient overgrazing to weaken the stand 
of better feed and allow weedy species 
to become dominant. 

Unvegetated land was rare and the 
native grass cover was undisturbed 
except by badger, gopher, fox holes and 
mounds. On these would be growing a 
few weedy plants such as tumble weed 
and wild tomato. With these few excep¬ 
tions, the land was practically in its 
virgin condition and the great changes 
in the flora have been due to the 
entry of the homesteader. 

Fires, some started by Indians and 
some by natural causes, ran across the 
country, and these, together with the 
browsing deer and antelope, kept down 
the growth of trees and shrubs to a 
very great extent. Thus, the early home¬ 
steader found the plains almost entirely 
treeless with a good growth of spear- 
grasses, wheatgrasses and a fair amount 
of blue grama grass and thread-leaved 
sedge. In more favored locations were 
clumps of wild rose, wild licorice, 
prairie pea, milk vetches and wild 
bergamot. 

The small amounts of land under 
cultivation were, in general, clean and 
the few weeds that were in evidence 
were mainly native species such as 
lamb’s quarter, spear-leaf goosefoot 
and western couch grass. An old gov¬ 
ernment fireguard, which ran across 
our district from north to south, was 
covered with a growth of tumble Weed 
and some tumbling mustard. This fire¬ 
guard was a strip of plowing about 20 
feet wide meandering through Range 
11 from the Saskatchewan River to the 
Frenchman River, supposed to check 
prairie fires but too weedy then to be 
very effective. The few weeds in cropped 
land could easily be pulled by hand, 
and this was a very frequent Sunday 
occupation. 

I N 1911, a few tumbling weeds were 
making their appearance and the main 
crop weeds were wormseed mustard, a 
native weed still persisting, and a few 
weeds brought in by seed grain from 
Manitoba, such as cockles, false flax, 


ball mustard, wild mustard and wild 
buckwheat. Of these, wild buckwheat 
was the only one to persist to any 
extent, perhaps because it was better 
suited to our climatic conditions, but 
more probably, I think, on account of 
the difficulty experienced in removing 
its seed from seed grain. The triangu- 
lar-holed buckwheat screen was not 
used in fanning mills then. 

In 1912, a considerable amount of 
stinkweed was seen on many farms, 
especially on the level plains just east 
of Swift Current but very little on the 
newer lands about 20 miles east. Late 
plowed fallows were starting to grow 
quantities of tumbling mustard and the 
large acreages of flax which were being 
seeded brought in a generous supply 
of weed seeds of various species, mostly 
of the mustard family, but also blue- 
bur and other weeds. 

In. 1913 there were many tumbling 
weeds, but a favorable season masked 
their effect to a great extent. On land 
left for summerfallow, tumbling mus¬ 
tard and wild buckwheat were very 
bad and there was a generous sprinkl¬ 
ing of other weeds, their identity gen¬ 
erally unknown to the farmer. Red- 
root pigweed and lamb’s quarter were 
plentiful in crops, the season appear¬ 
ing very favorable for them. 

Then came 1914, a very dry year, 
drier even than 1910, and in conse¬ 
quence the thin crops were polluted 
with a heavy growth of tumbling mus¬ 
tard. In the fall of that year, there was 
considerable roadwork done by the 
government as a relief measure and 
feed oats were shipped in from Mani¬ 
toba and eastern Saskatchewan. These 
feeds oats were abominably dirty and 
were mainly responsible for the great 
infestation of stinkweed and wild oats 
in subsequent years. Seed grain was 
also shipped in the following spring 
and was another prolific source of weed 
seeds. 

T HE first year that Russian thistle was 
noticed in the district to any ex¬ 
tent was 1914. It had probably been 
there for some time, unnoticed, but in 
the fall of 1914 this peculiar reddish, 
spiny plant was along roadsides every¬ 
where, its identity unknown to most 
farmers, although there was an excel¬ 
lent picture of it in Farm Weeds. In 
those days what little weed publicity 
there had been was mainly directed 
against sow thistle, which in these drier 
areas was no menace, and education 
along the lines of weed eradication 
was sadly neglected. Unfortunately, the 
potentialities of Russian thistle as a 
weed were not realized or steps might 


have been taken then to eradicate it. 

The year of 1915 was one of those 
that farmers dream about but only see 
once or twice in a lifetime, when grain 
grew just as well where the drill ran 
out on the headland as it did in the 
field, and yields everywhere were run¬ 
ning 30 to 40 bushels per acre of No. 1 
wheat. It was a cool summer with plenty 
of steady drizzling rains and little wind 
except in the early spring. Weeds were 
there of course, due to the imported 
feed and seed, but the heavy crop quite 
covered any competitive effect from 
that source. Nevertheless, stinkweed de¬ 
veloped well and shed copious quanti¬ 
ties of ripe seed. Russian thistle and 
red-root pigweed lay low and waited 
their time but grew well in the fall 
when the farmers were too busy har¬ 
vesting the bumper crop and paying 
their debts to bother about weeds. 

Good crop prospects had encour¬ 
aged the municipalities to do consider¬ 
able road grading in addition to that 
done as a relief measure the previous 
fall and these new grades made an 
ideal place for many roadside weeds. 
Consequently, the spider flower, the 
white and yellow evening primroses, 
false mallow, gumweed and golden rods 
were noticed in fair abundance. 

The following year, 1916, was char¬ 
acterized by three torrential downpours, 
almost cloudbursts, and plenty of heavy 
rains, so crops and weeds grew splen¬ 
didly. Lamb’s quarter was everywhere, 
but the grain grew just as fast and 
rank as it did. There was a dense 
stratum of stinkweed at the base of the 
grain crop from seed produced so 
abundantly in 1915, and Canada thistle 
was getting to be quite prominent along 
the edges of fields. Wild oats was fairly 
plentiful also, but never seemed to get 
really bad as in moister districts fur¬ 
ther east. 

In that year one quarter which had 
been abandoned was covered with a 
dense growth of blue-bur, stinking to 
high heaven with the characteristic 
odor of blue-bur, like a mouse infested 
granary. In a year like that when one 
could almost hear the crops growing, 
trifles like weeds were considered of 
very little moment as there was mois¬ 
ture enough for both wheat and weeds 
and the lessons of the 1914 drought were 
all but forgotten. Rust, however, hit the 
district and the promised 40-bushel 
crop threshed out five or six bushels of 
very low grade grain. 

Then came the gloomy years of 
drought, drifting soil and weeds, 1917, 
1918, and 1919, which put half the 
farmers out of the country and pol¬ 
luted the farms with Russian thistle. 
During these three years the thistle 
rapidly increased and took full advan¬ 
tage of the scanty crops to fill up all 
vacant spots. As most farmers had 
started following the recommendations 
of the government and farm periodicals 
and were seeding lightly, there were 


many gaps and misses in the fields for 
the weeds to occupy. The exodus of so 
many farmers to other parts meant a 
large acreage of unoccupied and aban¬ 
doned farms which rapidly grew into 
jungles of Russian thistle, tumbling 
mustard and other weeds that blew 
all over the country in the high winds 
which accompanied the drought of 
those years. Many farmers, having but 
a limited feed supply, decreased their 
acreages and allowed parts of their 
farms to go back to weeds. 

Since those years, Russian thistle 
has been the dominating weed of the 
district and most other species are 
either crowded out or are able to be¬ 
come dominant only in very favorable 
seasons. However, there have been other 
weeds coming in during the past three 
decades and many are getting their 
feet in, so to speak, ready to take their 
place in the weed flora as soon as biotic 
and climatic conditions permit. 

if' 

'THE shipping in of nursery stock with 

soil on the roots has meant the infes¬ 
tation of many gardens by purslane, an 
iniquitous annual, very difficult to era¬ 
dicate. These nursery importations have 
brought in some of the most obnoxious 
perennials also, including field bind¬ 
weed, Russian knapweed, hoary cress, 
etc. A trend to growing alfalfa, sweet 
clover, millet, etc., on some farms has 
brought in seeds of hoary cresses, leafy 
spurge and several lesser known species. 

Garden escapes have also added to 
the weed flora some very aggressive and I 
persistent plants. The Kochia or sum-j 
mer cypress is spreading out from 1 
gardens, especially in towns, as also is 
the garden atriplex but to a lesser ex¬ 
tent. Since 1928, the conspicuous yellow 
goat’s beard has become a familiar 
sight along roadsides and shelter belts. 
This was originally a garden plant in 
Colorado. 

Some native plants have taken ad¬ 
vantage of changing conditions and are 
giving much cause for worry. An ex¬ 
ample is the false ragweed, a major 
cause of hay fever, which overruns town 
lots and is rapidly spreading to more 
rural areas. There is also the native 
wild morning glory, a persistent native 
perennial of the lower lands which has, 
in several places, entirely dominated 
the cultivated land and which can 
smother any crop, even Russian thistle. 

During the last decade much has 
been learned of the value of crested 
wheat grass as a feed crop and as a 
smother crop for weeds. It has been 
shown to be perfectly hardy and 
adapted to western conditions. It is 
easy to sow and quick to germinate, 
the seed is cheap and easy to obtain. 
Full use should be made of it and it has 
great promise as a partial solution of 
the weed problem. 
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The Thoroughbred holdsjta'own in\England and Ireland . 


B RITISH farmers have watched 
with keen interest the develop¬ 
ment of postwar Government 
policy in the United Kingdom, 
and have evidenced considerable anxi¬ 
ety as to the effect of such policy on 
agriculture itself. Of a total of 60 mil¬ 
lion acres in the United Kingdom, about 
48 million are devoted to agricultural 
use. The industry employs approxi- 
jmately 1(4 million people and before 
ithe war had a total production value 
of approximately 290 million pounds 
annually. During the war the value of 
agricultural production rose to about 
580 million pounds, which meant an 
appreciable proportion of the total 
national income. 

The National Farmers’ Union of Eng¬ 
land and Wales has been very active, 
especially since the close of the war, in 
pressing on the Government and the 
British people the importance of the 
agricultural industry and the necessity 
kof preserving it against unduly low 
(prices and depressed living conditions 
resulting therefrom. It has been vigor¬ 
ously argued that a substantial increase 
in British agricultural production would 
be of considerable help to the national 
economy since such increase would 
eliminate the necessity for some portion 


of Britain’s heavy food importations 
and thus ease the problem of develop¬ 
ing a sound balance in international 
trade. The N.F.U. has accepted the 
principle that British farmers must be 
prepared to supply high quality produce 
“at an economic price to the consumer, 
consistent with a fair return to those 
persons necessarily engaged in produc¬ 
tion and distribution.” British agricul¬ 
ture, the Union believes, “is passing 
through a critical period in its history. 
Perhaps a more critical one than it has 
ever experienced.” 

The Agricultural Bill 

On November 15, 1945, the British 
Government announced through the 
Minister of Agriculture, that it would 
give effect to an agricultural policy, 
later to be enacted into legislation. In 
December, 1946, the Minister, Tom Wil¬ 
liams, introduced into the House of 
Commons the Government’s new Agri¬ 
culture Bill, which, in addition to its 
five parts and 111 paragraphs, was sup¬ 
plemented by a White Paper of ex¬ 
planation. The policy of the Govern¬ 
ment is to promote a stable and efficient 
agricultural industry; and the legisla¬ 
tion is intended to provide the founda¬ 
tion on which the future structure and 
organization of the industry will rest. 

The five parts of the bill deal first 
with guaranteed prices and assured 
markets; second with problems of sound 
husbandry; third, with the general 
relationship between landlord and ten¬ 
ant in agriculture; fourth, with policy 
in respect to small holdings, and fifth, 
with administrative machinery. 

The provision for guaranteed prices 
and assured markets applies to the 
whole of the United Kingdom, and to 
such products as are listed in a sched¬ 
ule attached to the Act. They do not, 
however, include horticultural crops. 
The Minister is to continue the prac¬ 
tice of holding annual reviews of farm 
prices and agricultural economic condi¬ 
tions, and it is stated that such reviews 
must be conducted in consultation with 

K roducer representatives. Prices may be 
uaranteed fixed prices, deficiency pay- 


Britair/s Agricultural Bill 

The Government proposes sweeping measures to secure stability and efficiency 
and provide guaranteed prices and markets 

ments, acreage payments, subsidies, or Government farm, or rent it to a satis- 
prices calculated on the base of a factory tenant. 

formula (such as the hog-barley 1 ratio The third part of the Act, dealing 
with which we are familiar in this wit h landlord-tenant relationships, is 
country). It has also provided that pro- intended to retain all of the best fea- 
duction controls may be applied, pro- tures of Britain’s long experience in 
vided such imposition is made at the farm land tenancy. Both the landlords 
time that price determination and other and tenants are protected with respect 
factors are considered. to their several shares in short, medium 

Part two of the Act lays down rules and long-term improvements made 
for good soil husbandry, and good during tenancy. At present, conditions 
estate management. Control measures respecting tenancy and tenant rights 
are provided to take care of those in- are described as chaotic and unsatis- 
dividuals who fail to manage in accord- factory, so that some changes have been 
ance with set rules. These rule* are laid introduced into the Act by which it is 
down in general terms, but they provide hoped that, gradually, a substantial 
for reasonable efficiency and the care measure of uniformity will be secured, 
of fixed equipment such as buildings, The Act also provides that where a 
drainage ditches and hedges. The land tenant farmer is reasonably efficient, 
itself must be maintained in such a he need not accept a notice to quit and 
state of fertility and physical condi- may object to the notice, which may 
tion that it will not deteriorate in the not take effect until the landlord has 
future as the result of current practices, obtained the Minister’s consent. This 
Will Demand Efficiency consent will be based on the probability 

The Minister may supervise the oper- of increased efficiency in the use of the 
ations of any owner or occupier who land for agricultural purposes if a 
does not comply with these require- change of occupancy is granted. Land- 
ments, and any individual under such lords, dissatisfied with the farming effi- 
supervision may receive directions from ciency of a tenant, may obtain a certifi- 
the Minister as to how he should carry cate of bad husbandry from the Gov- 
out his responsibility for good manage- ernment, and thereafter serve notice 
ment. Should these directions not be to quit, unless the Minister decides to 
complied with, the Government may place such a tenant under supervision 
see that the work is properly done and during a trial period. The Minister 
recover any reasonable cost from the may also vary certain terms of a ten- 



War time plowing orders cut down the area available for sheep. 


individual in return. There are no ap- ancy in the interests of efficient hus- 
peals from such orders. Where an order bandry. 
is made, requiring the addition of fixed 

equipment, however, the owner or oc- Uniform Pattern for Small Acreages 
cupier may appeal to the Agricultural Part four of the Bill is based prim- 
Land Tribunal. The owner or occupier arily on the desire of the Government 

may be dispossessed by the Minister if that provision of smallholdings should 

he fails after 12 months of supervision be based on agricultural rather than 

to show satisfactory improvement in his social considerations, as in the past, 

farming methods. If a tenant, his ten- Of 28,700 smallholdings held by county 

ancy will be terminated, and if an and county borough councils, the aver- 

owner, he will be required to let his age size is 17 acres. Many of these are 

land to an approved tenant. Such in- unequipped and unable to provide full- 

dividuals, however, may make repre- time occupation for the occupier. Sev- 

sentation to the Minister, and also an eral considerations have governed set- 

appeal to the Agricultural Land Tri- tlement on smallholdings during the 

bunal. In the last resort, the Minister past 50 years, none of which are now 

may possess the land and farm it as a considered valid by the Government. 


The Bill aims to encourage persons 
with agricultural experience, so that 
they may eventually become farmers 
on their own account. Persons without 
agricultural experience will be required 
to take positions as agricultural laborers 
and gain experience in this way. In 
future, also, smallholdings must be 
located upon good land; and local au¬ 
thorities desiring to acquire land for 
this purpose must obtain consent of 
the Minister, who will also consider the 
equipment, size and layout of the small¬ 
holding. He may also make loans to 
smallholders for working capital, up to 
75 per cent of the amount required. 

Machinery of the Act 

The fifth part of the Bill deals with 
the administrative organization neces¬ 
sary to carry out a general agricultural 
policy. An Agricultural Land Commis¬ 
sion will be created to manage the land 
vested in the Government, and to act in 
an advisory capacity on questions of 
management. County Agricultural Exe¬ 
cutive Committees may be set up, to con¬ 
sist of 12 members, of whom five will be 
direct Government appointees, the re¬ 
mainder being three farmers, two work¬ 
ers and two land owners. These commit¬ 
tees will replace the former agricultural 
committees of county councils. Further 
agricultural statistics will also be re¬ 
quired of British farmers, and provi¬ 
sion is made for a large number of 
administrative services, ranging from 
the acquisition and management of 
land, the control of pests and weeds, 
to the continuation of drainage, water 
supply and lime grants. The Minister 
may also control the splitting up of 
farm units for the sale of parcels of 
land; and where such sales are made 
without his consent, he may compul¬ 
sorily buy the several parts and put 
them together again in order to avoid 
the division of farms into small un¬ 
economic units. 

In times of emergency such as the 
present, the Minister may also serve 
directions on all farmers to produce 
commodities needed for the national 
f >od supply. 

Blessing the Plow 

AN interesting service, one of the 
** many similar ceremonies held in 
English country churches, was broad¬ 
cast by the BBC recently from Nocton 
Parish Church, Lincolnshire. 

To the ringing of the church bells in 
the background, a description was given 
of the service. Representatives from 
various farming organizations, the Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Union, the Young 
Farmers’ Club, the Agricultural Work¬ 
ers’ Union and the Women’s Land 
Army, all took part in the ceremony and 
the lessons were read by local farmers. 
A plow was towed up the church during 
the service and the Blessing of the Plow 
was given: “God speed the plow, the 
plow and the plowman, the farm and 
the farmer; God speed the plow, in fair 
weather and foul, in rain and shine.” 

In pre-Reformation days, English 
plowmen used to keep lights burning 
before church shrines to obtain a bless¬ 
ing on their work. “Plow Monday” pro¬ 
cessions, when a gaily decorated plow 
was drawn through the village by plow¬ 
men, helped to pay for those plow- 
lights. 
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LALLEMAND'S REX 


Quick-Rising Dry Yeast at Your Grocer’s 


Bake 

your bread and 
rolls today! 


WITHOUT WASTE OR FUSS 
THE REX YEAST WAY 


J^EX Dry Yeast is as 
rV quick-rising as 
fresh yeast. REX keeps for 
weeks without refrigeration. A 


| ENVELOPES PER CARTON 
EACH ENVELOPE MAKES 
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A Century of Limericks 

Wherever English is spoken readers remember the little book 
by Edward Lear which started it all 

And let me the canakin clink, clink 
And let me the canakin clink; 

A soldier’s a man; 

A life’s but a span; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink. 


T OWARDS the end of 1946 British 
and American publications called 
to mind with gratitude the ap¬ 
pearance of a little volume, “The 
Book of Nonsense,” by Edward Lear, 
which has become legendary. For Lear 
started the vogue of the Limerick, a 
form of nonsense verse which has en¬ 
gaged the fancy of some of our most 
gifted authors as well as countless 
amateurs. Afterward Lear wrote non¬ 
sense verse in which he departed from 
the Limerick form. Some of these, like 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” became 
classics. 

Lear was not primarily an author, 
but a topographical artist who made 
field sketches at home and abroad, as 
far afield as India. He was a bit of a 
naturalist too, and his first book, one 
with a forbidding title, dealt with the 
parrot family. 

Nobody seems to know for certain who 
invented the Limerick form of verse. 
Every attempt to associate it with the 
Irish county of that name has failed. 
But it was Lear who popularized it. 
Lear’s own rhymes were nursery clean. 
In fact they earned him such a repu¬ 
tation for propriety that he was ap¬ 
pointed drawing master to the young 
Queen Victoria. Yet by the irony of 
fate, the metrical form he promoted 
has become the chosen vehicle of 
rhymsters whose efforts are too highly 
spiced for polite company. The New 
York Times has made a collection of 
some Lear and post-Lear Limericks, 
illustrated, from which we have bor¬ 
rowed the following. 

It is fitting to begin such a collection 
with one of Lear’s early Limericks. 
This one illustrates his style and sub¬ 
ject matter, for as a nature lover many 
of his verses deal with animals. 


Irregular domestic and sex situations 
have always been a favorite with 
Limerick rhymsters, illustrate: 

There was a young lady from Joppa 
Whose friends all decided to drop her: 
She ivent with a friend 
On a trip to Ostend— 

And the rest of the story’s improper. 

* * * 

There was a young fellow from Fife 
Who had a fight with his wife. 

He lost half his nose, 

Two-thirds of his toes. 

One ear, seven teeth—and his life. 

* * * 

There was a young fellow of Lyme 
Who lived with three wives at a time. 
When they asked: “Why the third?” 
He replied: “One’s absurd, 

And bigamy, Sir, is a crime.” 

* * * 

An epicure dining at Crewe, 

Found quite a large mouse in his stew. 
Said the waiter, “Don’t shout, 

And wave it about, 

Or the rest will be wanting some, too.” 


From here on the choice covers a 
wide range: 

There once was a sculptor named 
Phidias, 

Whose statues, by some, were thought 
hideous; 

He made Aphrodite 
Without even a nighty, 

Which shocked all the fussy fastidious. 
* * * 

There once was a man of Calcutta 
Who spoke with a terrible stutta. 

At breakfast he said, 

“Give me b-b-b-bread 
And b-b-b-b-b-b-butta.” 


There was an old man with a beard. 
Who said, “It is just as I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen, 

Four Larks and a Wren 
Have built their nests in my beard. 

Edward Lear. 


The cautious collapsible cow 
Gives milk by the sweat of her brow; 
Then under the trees 
She folds her front knees, 

And sinks fore and aft with a bow. 

* * * 

A tutor who tooted a flute 
Tried to teach two young footers to 
toot; 

Said the two to the tutor, 

“Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two footers to toot?” 

Carolyn Wells. 


The human appetite seems to have 
been a favorite subject with many of 
Lear’s disciples. From the New York 
Times collection we cull these: 

Miss Minnie McFinney of Butte 
Fed always, and only, on frutte. 

Said she: “Let the coarse 
Eat of beef and of horse, 

I’m a peach, and that’s all there is 
tutte.” 


God’s plan made a hopeful beginning, 
But^man spoiled his chances by sinning. 
We trust that the story 
Will end in God’s glory, 

But, at present, the other side’s winning. 
* * * 

There once were some learned M.D.’s 
Who captured some germs of disease, 
And infected a train, 

Which, without causing pain, 

Allowed one to catch it with ease. 


A cannibal bold of Penzance 
Ate an uncle and two of his aunts, 
A cow and her calf, 

An ox and a half, 

And now he can’t button his pants. 


There was a young fellow named 
Sydney. 

Who drank till he ruined his kidney. 

It shrivelled and shrank, 

As he sat there and drank, 

But he’d a good time doin’ it, didn’t he? 

No sooner had our contemporary 
published the foregoing than one of its 
subscribers asserted that no less a poet 
than Shakespeare invented the rhyme 
of the Limerick. He referred readers to 
the following which is sung by Iago in 
Act III of Othello: 


Cartoons from The New York Times. 
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BIG RED 

Continued from page 9 


“I want to see Mr. Haggin,” he said. 

“He’ll be down in a few minutes. 
Here, Boy.” 

Robert Fraley snapped his fingers, 
and the red dog crouched closer to 
Danny’s knees. Danny watched un- 
derstandingly. The dog wasn’t afraid. 
But he wanted to stay near Danny, 
and there was a regal something in his 
manner that told Robert Fraley he was 
going to stay there. Danny folded his 
arms and stared stonily out across Mr. 
Haggin’s meadows. He saw Mr. Hag- 
gin and another man leave the house, 
but turned his head in affected sur¬ 
prise when they had come near. Mr. 
Haggin, a crisp, clipped man in his 
early fifties, said, 

“Hello, Danny.” 

“Howdy, Mr. Haggin. I found your 
bull.” 

“Where?” 

“Dead, up on Stoney Lonesome. That 
big bear got him.” 

Mr. Haggin looked angry. The big 
red dog rose, and walked courteously 
over to greet his master. He returned 
to Danny, 

“Put him back in his kennel, will 
you, Bob?” Mr. Haggin said. 

Robert Fraley grasped a short whip 
and came over to seize the dog’s collar. 
The red dog strained backwards, and 
fire leaped in Danny’s eyes. He had 
seen what Mr. Haggin had not. Robert 
Fraley had twisted the red dog’s col¬ 
lar, and hurt him. But the dog would 
not cry out. 

“Can’t something be done about that 
bear?” Mr. Haggin was asking irritably. 
“He’s killed five cattle and nineteen 
sheep for me so far, and every one a 
thoroughbred.” 

“Pappy’s been gunnin’ for him ten 
years,” Danny said simply. “I been after 
him myself for five, sinst I turned 
twelve years old. He’s too smart to be 
still-hunted, and hounds are afraid of 
him.” 

“Oh, all right. Here’s your two dol¬ 
lars. I’ll call on you the next time any¬ 
thing goes astray, Danny.” 

D ANNY pocketed the two one-dollar 
bills. “The beef lies on Stoney Lone¬ 
some,” he volunteered. 

“I’ll see that it’s brought in.” Mr. 
Haggin and the other man walked to¬ 
ward the horses, but Mr. Haggin turned 
around. “Was there something else, 
Danny?” 

“Yes,” Danny said recklessly. “What’s 
that red dog of yours good for, Mr. 
Haggin?” 

“Boy? Champion Sylvester’s Boy? 
He’s a show dog.” 

“What’s a show dog?' 1 
“It’s—it’s a sort of like a rifle match, 
Danny. If you have the best dog in the 
show you get a blue ribbon.” 

“Do you waste a dog like that just 
gettin’ blue ribbons?” Danny blurted. 

Mr. Haggins’ eyes were suddenly 
gentle. “Do you like that dog, Danny?” 
“I sort of took a fancy to him.” 
MForget him. He’d be lost in your 
woods, and wouldn’t be worth a whoop 
for any use you might have for a dog.” 

“Oh sure, sure. By the way, Mr. Hag¬ 
gin, what’s the money cost of a dog like 
that?” 

Mr. Haggin mounted his horse. “I 
paid seven thousand dollars,” he said, 
and galloped away. 

Danny stood still, watching the horse¬ 
men. A lump rose in his throat, and a 
deadening heaviness enfolded him. 
Throughout his life he had accepted 
without even thinking about them the 
hardships and trials of the life that he 
lived. It was his. he was the man who 
could cope with it, he could imagine 
nothing else. But since he had started 
playing with his father’s hound puppies 
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a great dream had grown within him. 
Some day he would find a dog to shame 
all others, a fine dog that he could 
treasure, and cherish, and breed from 
so that all who loved fine dogs would 
come to see and buy his. That would 
be all he wanted or needed of heaven. 

Throughout the years he had created 
an exact mental image of that dog. Its 
breed made little difference so long as 
it met all the other requirements, and 
now he knew that at last his dream dog 
had come to life in Champion Sylves¬ 
ter’s Boy. But seven thousand dollars 
was more than he and his father to¬ 
gether had earned in their entire lives. 

Danny looked once at the kennel 
where Robert Fraley had imprisoned 
the red dog, and resolutely looked 
away. But he had seen the splash of 
red there, an eager, sensitive dog 
crowding close to the pickets that con¬ 
fined him. If only Red was his . . . 
But he wasn’t and there was no way 
of getting him. 

W7ITH his right hand curled around 
’ * the two crisp, new bills in his pocket, 
Danny walked slowly across Mr. Hag- 
gin’s estate to the edge of the beech 
woods. He stopped and looked back. Mr. 
Haggin’s place stretched like a mirage 
before him, something to be seen but 
never touched. Anything on it was un¬ 
attainable as the moon to one who 
lived in a shanty in the beech woods, 
and made his living by hunting, trap¬ 
ping, and taking such odd jobs as he 
could get. And seven thousand dollars 
was an unheard-of sum to one who 
knew triumph when he captured a 
seventy-five-cent skunk or weasel pelt. 

Danny walked on up the shaded trail 
that led to his father’s clearing. It 
wasn’t rightly his father’s; he owned 
it by squatter’s rights only, and Mr. 
Haggin had bought up all the beech 
woods clear back to Two Stone Gap. 
But Mr. Haggin had said that they 
might live there as long as they chose 
provided that they were careful not to 
start any fires or cut any wood other 
than what they needed for fire wood, 
and Danny reckoned that that was 
right nice of Mr. Haggin. • 

The log bridge over Smokey Creek 
was suddenly before him. Danny walked 
to the centre, and stood leaning on the 
rail and staring into the purling creek. 
He seemed to see the red dog’s reflec¬ 
tion in the water, looking up at him 
with happily lolling tongue, waiting 
Danny’s word to do whatever needed 
doing. And he could do anything be¬ 
cause a dog with brains could be taught 
anything. He ... he was almost human. 

The image faded. Danny walked on 
up the trail to where his father’s un¬ 
painted frame house huddled in the 
centre of a stump-riddled clearing. 
Asa, the brindle mule, grazed in the 
split-rail pasture and the Pickett’s 
black and white cow followed Asa 
about. Four bluetick hounds ran to the 
ends of their chains and rose to paw 
the air while they welcomed Danny 
with vociferous bellows. Danny looked 
at them, four of the best varmint 
hounds in the Wintapi except that 
they were afraid of Old Majesty. But 
they were just ordinary varmint 
hounds. Danny went up and sat down 
on the porch, leaning against one of 
the adze-hewn posts with his eyes 
closed and his long black hair falling 
back on his head. Three lean pigs 
grunted about his feet. The hounds 
ceased baying. 

Just before sunset his father came 
out of the woods. A wooden yoke 
crossed his shoulders, and a galvanized 
pail swung from either end of the 
yoke. He wiped the sweat from his 
head and eased the pails down on the 
porch. 

“Forty pounds of wild honey,” he 
said with satisfaction. “It’ll bring eight 
cents a pound down to Centerville.” 

Danny sat up and peered into the 
sticky mess that the pails contained. 
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“Shouldn’t you ought to of waited 
until fall?” he asked. “There would of 
been more in the tree.” 

“Sure now,” Ross Pickett scoffed, 
“any time your pappy can’t find a honey 
tree you’ll see white crows a-flyin’ in 
flocks. They’ll be more, come fall.” 

“I reckon that’s right,” Danny ad¬ 
mitted. “You hungry?” 

“I could eat.” 

Danny entered the house and stuffed 
kindling into the stove. He poured a 
few drops of coal oil on it, and threw 
a match in. When the fire was hot he 
cooked side pork, and set it on the 
table along with fresh bread, wild 
honey, milk, and butter. Ross Pickett 
ate silently, with the ravenous atten¬ 
tion that a hungry man gives to his 
food. When they had finished both sat 
back in their chairs, and after a suit¬ 
able interval Danny asked, 

“What’s a show dog?” 

“I don’t rightly know,” Ross Pickett 
said deliberately. “Near’s I can come to 
it, it’s a dog that’s got more for shape 
than anything else. They got to be the 
right distance between their hocks and 
ankles, and their tail’s got to droop just 
right, and every hair on ’em’s got to be 
in the right place.” 

“What they good for?” 

Ross shrugged. “Rich people keeps 
’em. What you drivin’ at, Danny?” 

“A dog,” Danny breathed. “Such a 
dog as you never saw before. He looks 
at you like he was lookin’ right through 
you. The color and line that dog’s got, 
and the brains . . . ! It would be worth 
workin’ a hundred years to own a 
dog like that. Mr. Haggin owns him, 
and he cost seven thousand dollars.” 

Ross Pickett’s eyes lit up. Then his 
face sobered and he shook his head. 

“Forget it,” he admonished. “Mr. 
Haggin’s been mighty good to us. We 
don’t want him mad at us, and he 
would be if ever we brought trouble to 
one of his dogs. Besides, he wouldn’t 
be no good if he’s a show dog.” 

“I saw him,” Danny insisted. “I 
should know what he’s good for.” 

“Forget him,” Ross Pickett ordered. 

Night fell, and Danny went to his cot. 
For a long while he listened to the 
shrieking whip-poor-wills outside. Fin¬ 
ally he fell into a light sleep that was 
broken by dreams of a great red dog 
that came up to smell his arm and re¬ 
treated tantalizingly out of reach. The 
dog came again, but always ran just as 
Danny was about to seize it. Finally it 
climbed a tree, and Danny had climbed 
halfway after it when a great wind be¬ 
gan to shake the tree. Danny rolled 
sleepily over, and awoke to find Ross 
shaking his shoulder. His father was 
excited, breathless, afraid. 

“Danny!” he panted. “Wake up! That 
dog of Mr. Haggin’s, the one you talked 
about! Danny, it followed you home 
and it’s a-layin’ outside on the porch 
now! Get up and take it back! Quick, 
before Mr. Haggin misses it! We’ll have 
every police in the county after us!” 

|"\ANNY pulled on his trousers, draped 

a shirt over his shoulders, and went 
to the door. Morning mists hovered 
over the clearing. The black and white 
cow heaved herself humpily from her 
couch by the haystack and Asa drooped 
his head in the lean of the barn. Lying 
on the porch’s edge was the red dog. He 
rose and wagged his tail. There was 
dignity in his greeting, and uncertainty, 
as though, after having spent most of 
his life as a scientific plaything, the 
dog did not know exactly how he would 
be received by this new person to whom 
he had come for the companionship 
that he craved. Danny knelt, and 
snapped his fingers. 

“You come a-visitin’, Red?” he 
crooned. “Come here, Red.” 

The dog walked over and laid his 
head on Danny’s shoulder. Danny rub¬ 
bed the silky coat, and squeezed the 
dog ecstatically. Red whimpered, and 
licked his face. 


“Danny!” Ross Pickett said frantic¬ 
ally, “take that dog back to Mr. Haggin! 
I’m goin’ in the woods so nobody won’t 
think I tempted it up here!” 

“All right,” Danny said meekly. 

He watched his father, with the 
honey pails on the yoke and his bee¬ 
hunting box in his pocket, stride swiftly 
across the clearing and disappear into 
the forest. Danny looked down at the 
dog, and tried to brush from his mind 
a thought that persisted in staying 
there. He had always dreamed of hav¬ 
ing a dog like this as his constant 
companion. That, of course, was im¬ 
possible. But Red could be his for the 
day. Mr. Haggin might put him in 
jail or something, but it would be 
worth it. No, he’d better not. He’d 
better take him right back. 

But it seemed that, once started, his 
feet just naturally strayed away from 
the trail over the Smokey Creek bridge. 
That was bothersome at first, and 
Danny veered back toward the trail. 
Then after a while he no longer cared 
because he knew that'this one day out 
of his life would be worth whatever 
the penalty for it might be. He was 
afield with a dog that lived up to his 
grandest dreams of what a dog should 
be. Besides, Danny felt resentment to¬ 
ward Mr. Haggin, the money-blinded 
man who would use a dog like this 
only for winning blue ribbons. 

POR Danny had been right and Mr. 
* Haggin wrong. Red—that hifalutin’ 
handle Mr. Haggin had used was no 
proper title for a dog—was a natural 
hunter. He swept into a thicket, and 
came to a rigid point. Danny walked 
forward, and two ruffed grouse thun¬ 
dered up. But the dog held his point. 
Danny knelt and patted his head. 

“You’ve sure seen birds before this,” 
he said. 

But, evein if Red had been the most 
blundering fool in the woods, Danny 
knew that it still would have made no, 
difference. Good hunting dogs were 
plentiful enough if you knew where to 
find them, or wanted to take enough 
time to train them. But a dog with 
Red’s heart and brain — there just 
weren’t any more. Danny looked at the 
sun and regretted that two hours had 
already passed. This day would be far 
too short. With nightfall he simply 
must take Red back to Mr. Haggin. 

They wandered happily on, and 
climbed the ridge up which Danny had 
trailed the straying bull yesterday. Red 
came in to walk beside him, and Danny 
turned his steps toward the dead bull. 
If Mr. Haggin hadn’t yet sent someone 
to get it, it was a sure sign that he 
didn’t want it. Danny and Ross could 


feel perfectly free at least to come take 
the bull’s hide. Danny broke out to the 
edge of the glade, and the red dog 
backed against his knees with bristling 
hackles and snarling fangs. Thirty steps 
away Old Majesty stood with both fore¬ 
paws on his kill. Majesty the wise, the 
ruler of these woods, too smart to be 
shot and smart enough to know that 
Danny carried no gun. The outlaw bear 
rose on his hind legs, swinging his mas¬ 
sive forearms. Danny shrank against 
a tree, awaiting the inevitable charge. 
Old Majesty was about to settle once 
and for all their long-standing feud. 

The red dog barked once, and flung 
himself across the clearing straight at 
the bear. Danny wanted to shriek at 
him not to do it, to come back be¬ 
cause the bear would certainly kill 
him. But his tongue was a dry, twisted 
thing that clung to the roof of his 
mouth, and he could utter no sound. 
For one tense moment the bear stood 
his ground. Then he dropped to all 
fours, and with Red close behind him, 
disappeared in the forest. 

Danny probed the forest with his 
eyes, and strained his ears, but could 
neither see nor hear anything. He 
turned and ran, back down Stoney 
Lonesome and through the beech woods 
to his father’s clearing. He flung him¬ 
self inside the cabin, snatched up his 
gun and a handful of cartridges, and 
ran back. For five minutes he stood by 
the dead bull, watching and listening. 

But the forest had swallowed both 
bear and dog. 

Danny tried to stifle the panic that 
besieged him. It was no longer fear of 
Old Majesty, or of Mr. Haggin and 
anything he might do, but he was afraid 
for Red. When Old Majesty had drawn 
him far enough away he would cer¬ 
tainly turn to kill him. Danny sup¬ 
pressed a sob and went forward to find 
their trail. 

H E found it, leading out of the glade 
straight toward the back reaches of 
the Wintapi. Running hard, the bear 
had bunched his four feet together and 
scuffed the leaves every place he struck. 
Danny ran, hating the sluggishness of 
his feet and the snail’s pace at which 
they carried him. It was his best speed, 
but the dog and bear were travelling 
three times as fast. A mile from the 
glade found where the bear had slowed 
to a trot, and a half mile beyond that 
where he had turned for the first time 
to face t'he pursuing dog. 

A huge, knobby-limbed beech raised 
at the border of a bramble-thick patch 
of waste land, and the bear had whip¬ 
ped about with his back to the trunk. 
Danny’s heart was lead as he looked 
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about for tell-tale mats of red hair or 
drops of blood. But all he saw was the 
plainly imprinted tale of how the red 
dog had come upon and charged the 
bear. Old Majesty had left his retreat 
by the beech tree, and with whipping 
front paws had tried to pin the red 
dog to the earth. Red had danced be¬ 
fore him, keeping out of reach while he 
retreated. A hundred feet from the tree 
the bear, afraid to leave his rear exposed 
while a dog was upon him and a man 
might come, had gone back. Red had 
charged again, and once more had 
danced away from the bear’s furious 
lunges. Then the bear had left the 
tree. 

“He smelt me cornin’,” Danny whis¬ 
pered to himself. “Red, you’re sure 
playin’ your cards right. If only I can 
stay close enough to keep him runnin’, 
to keep him/from ketchin’ you ...” 

But tracking over the boulders was 
painfully slow work. Sweat stood out 
on Danny’s forehead while, by a broken 
bramble, a bit of loosened shale, or 
an occasional paw print between the 
boulders, he worked out the direction 
that Old Majesty had taken. The sun 
reached its peak, and began slowly to 
sink toward its bed in the west. Danny 
clenched his hands, and wanted to 
run. But he knew that by so doing he 
would lose the trail. And if he did that, 
Red would be forever lost too. 

The first shades of twilight were 
darkening the forest when Danny fin¬ 
ally crossed the boulders and was again 
among trees. He found the bear’s trail 
in the scuffed leaves there, and with his 
rifle clutched tightly to him ran as fast 
as he could along it. Old Majesty had 
climbed straight up the long, sloping 
nose of a hump-backed ridge and had 
run along its top. Then he had dipped 
suddenly down into a stand of giant 
pines. Black night overtook Danny 
there. He bent over, painfully picking 
out each track and following it. When 
he could no longer do that, he got down 
on his hands and knees and tried to 
follow the trail by feeling out each 
track. But that was impossible. 

“Keep your head, Danny,” he coun¬ 
selled himself. “You can’t do nothin’ 
in the night.” 

He sat down with his back against a 
huge pine, straining his ears into the 
darkness for some bark or snarl, some¬ 
thing that might tell him where the 
bear had gone. But there was only 
silence. A dozen times he started up 
to peer hopefully about for dawn. But 
the night was a thousand hours long. 
Not able to sleep he sat against the 
tree looking into the night-shrouded 
maze of lost valleys and nameless can¬ 
yon into which the bear had gone. Then, 
after an eternity, a grey shaft of light 
dropped through one of the pines to 
the needle-littered earth. Danny leaped 
to his feet. By bending very close to 
the earth he could see and follow the 
tracks. And, as daylight increased, he 
could run once more. He followed the 
trail down the mountain, and up the 
side of another one. Along its crest he 
went, down and up another mountain. 
And it was from the top of this that he 
heard a dog’s bark. 

Danny stopped, let his jaw drop 
open the better to listen. The bark was 
not repeated, but there had been no 
mistake about hearing it. Danny looked 
down into the wide, boulder-studded 
valley that stretched beneath him, and 
put his fingers into his mouth prepara¬ 
tory to whistling. But he stopped him¬ 
self in time. If the bear and dog were 
down there, a whistle or sound would 
only warn Old Majesty that he was 
coming, and would send him off on an¬ 
other wild chase. Danny studied the 
valley carefully. The trees in it were 
only saplings and fire cherries, but the 
boulders were huge. The bear would 
make his stand against a boulder rather 
than one of the small trees. Danny 
scrutinized each boulder and selected 
the one from which he thought the 
dog’s bark had drifted. 
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THE LUMBERMAN 


THE NICKEL WORKER 

depend on each other 






TN ONE YEAR more than 77,000,000 board feet of lumber and 
timber have been used by the Canadian Nickel industry. It 
would take 4000 freight cars—an average of more than ten every 
day in the year—to transport this material. Producing this 
timber means a lot of jobs for Canadians in the woods and in 
the sawmills. 

The lumber industry, in turn, uses a great deal of equipment 
containing Nickel. The tractors and hoisting equipment up in the 
bush; the machinery and equipment in th^ sawmills; are tough and 
strong because of Nickel. The purchase of such equipment means 
jobs for men in the Canadian Nickel mines, smelters and refineries. 

So the Canadian Nickel industry needs Canadian lumber; the 
lumber industry needs Canadian Nickel. To some extent at least 
the lumberman owes his job to the Nickel industry and in turn he 
helps to keep the Nickel worker busy. No matter how we earn a 
living, we are all one family, each depending on the others. 

Canadian Nickel 

44 The Romance of Nickel” a 60-page 
book fully illustrated , will be sent 
free on request to anyone interested . 
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No one but you and The Bank of Nova Scotia need 
know about the Farm Improvement Loan that 
makes it easy for you to buy that new farm truck. 
But you may well feel as proud of the loan as you’ll 
be of the truck. The ease with which you can 
arrange such a loan is a tribute to your farming 
ability and your good name in the community. 

Whether it’s a truck you need or a tractor, new 
livestock, more farm implements, buildings or 
building repairs, electric power, or any other im¬ 
provement to equip your farm for bigger profits, 
it will pay you to have a talk with the Manager of 
the nearby branch of The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
He can tell you all about your new opportunities 
under F.I.L, 

v l' 

4 ? 


THE BANK 



Here's Good News 
For The Ladies, too: 

The farm home, as well as the farm 
itself, can be improved with new com- 
forts and new time-and-work-savin,g 
equipment under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act. Ask the Manager at The 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 
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But he had to go very carefully now, 
very slowly. A wrong move, a misstep, 
and everything would be ruined. He 
walked down the mountain. Once on 
the valley floor he dropped to his hands 
and knees and crawled, placing each 
hand and foot carefully, cautious that 
his clothing should brush against no 
branch or twig that might make a 
sound. A hundred feet from the boulder 
he had chosen, he peered over a small 
rock and saw Old Majesty. 

pERCHED on a shelf of rock, the bear 
^ was five feet from the ground. Huge, 
monstrous, a presence rather than a 
beast, his great head was bent toward 
the ground. Danny saw Red, lying on 
the ground ten feet before the bear, 
raising his head suspiciously every time 
the bear moved, ready to charge or 
retreat. Danny’s hands trembled when 
he levelled his rifle over the little rock. 
This was a heaven-sent chance. 

Ross had told him that a show dog 
must be no less than perfect, and there 
was one chance in fifty of killing that 
huge bear with a single shot. He would 
come toppling from his perch with 
snapping jaws and slashing paws. Red, 
knowing that at last he was reinforced 
by the man for whom he had waited, 
would be upon the bear. Not long, just 
long enough to get a ripped foot or a 
slashed side before Danny could send 
home the shot that would kill the bear. 
Just long enough to make him entirely 
useless to Mr. Haggin, to give Danny a 
chance of getting him. Danny sighted. 
Then he took his rifle down and 
crawled around the little rock. 

He slithered over the ground, crawl¬ 
ing forward with ready rifle held before 
him, and was twenty feet from the 
boulder when Old Majesty, all of whose 
attention had been riveted on the dog, 
looked up. The rank odor of the great 
bear filled Danny’s nostrils, and for a 
moment he looked steadily into the 
eyes of his ancient enemy. Then Red 
was beside him, backing against 
Danny knees, still looking at the bear. 
Danny’s left hand reached down to 
grasp the dog’s collar, his right brought 
the rifle up. 

But Old Majesty slid off the back 
end of the boulder and was gone. x 

With the dog beside him, Danny 
started back up the mountain, but early 
twilight had come again when he and 
Red got back to Mr. Haggin’s estate. 
Danny scarcely knew that his clothing 
was in tatters, that he was gaunt from 
lack of sleep and food. He knew only 
that he had brought Mr. Haggin’s dog 
safely back. They went to the bam, 
and Robert Fraley came running from 
the house. 

“Where have you had that dog?” he 
raged. “Half the estate’s looking for 
him!” 

He came close, Red backed against 
Danny’s knees and growled. Robert 
Fraley pivoted, went to the barn and 
and snatched a whip from its peg. He 
strode back to Danny and raised it. 

“Don’t hit that dog,” Danny warned. 

“Why, you . . .” 

Danny lashed out with his right fist 
and smacked Robert Fraley squarely 
on the chin. The overseer fell back¬ 
ward, sat in the dust supporting him¬ 
self on both hands, and blinked. Then 
he rose, and stepped back to clench his 
fists, when someone said, 

“The war’s over, Bob. You can go.” 

Danny turned slowly, and saw Mr. 
Haggin leaning against the barn. There 
were tears in Danny’s eyes, and he 
was very much ashamed that anyone 
should see him cry. But he could do 
nothing else except kneel and put 
both arms around Red’s neck. 

“Nobody hits this dog where I can 
see it,” he sobbed. “He, he’s honest and 
clean, Mr. Haggin. He couldn’t do a 
wrong thing, and nobody hits him for 
doin’ right.” 

“Bob’s a good man,” Mr. Haggin was 
saying. “He’ll see that things get done, 
and he has a lot of knowledge. But 
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there are things he could learn about 
animals.” 

Danny stood erect and wiped the 
tears from his eyes. He was a man, and 
must act the part. 

“I fetched your dog back, Mr. Hag¬ 
gin,” he said. “He tracked that big 
bear to a standstill, the only dog with 
the heart to do it and the brain to 
handle the bear after he did. But I 
didn’t shoot the bear, though I might 
have. You can still have a blue ribbon 
with Red. Feel him over yourself. 
Nothin’s marred.” 

“No,” Mr. Haggin said, but he was 
looking at Danny instead of the dog. 
“I guess nothin’s marred. The dog 
isn’t scratched and probably he might 
have been. Danny, how would you like 
to go to New York?” 

Danny looked at Mr. Haggin, and 
for the first time saw him as something 
apart from the great Wintapi estate. 
He was a man, too, one who could love 
and understand a great dog, and see 
him as other than just a device for 
winning another blue ribbon. Some¬ 
how Danny knew that without having- 
been there, Mr. Haggin knew just about 
what had happened in the Wintapi 
wilderness. 

“With the dog,” Mr. Haggin con¬ 
tinued. “Bob Fraley’s going to show 
him, and I’d like you to be along to 
sort of learn how it’s done. Then I’d 
like to have you bring him back, and 
keep him at your house in the beech 
woods. He’ll be the beginning of a long 
line of champions for the new kennels 
I’m planning and I believe you are the 
one to take charge of them. You see, I 
sort of like to have fine things around 
me, Danny, and I haven’t time to take 
care of all of them myself.” 

“I couldn’t do it,” Danny said gravely. 
“Red, he’s a fightin’ dog, Mr. Haggin. 
Mebbe I wouldn’t alius be with him, 
and he might get clawed or chawed. 
Then he’d be good for no more shows.” 

Danny stood breathless, awaiting Mr. 
Haggin’s certain agreement. But his 
eyes lighted up and a happy smile 
broke on his face when Mr. Haggin 
said, “Don’t let that worry you, Danny. 
Take your dog up in the beech woods, 
and get yourself some sleep. Then come 
down, and I’ll have Fraley give you some 
pointers on what he’s going to do.” 

'THE sun rose over Stoney Lonesome, 
* and hung like a burning balloon in 
the sky as Danny danced up the 
Smokey Creek trail. The savage, silent, 
head-swinging bear still roamed the 
Wintapi, an implacable, hating enemy 
of all humans who trod there. But the 
bear was like the snows that piled up, 
the gales that roared through the 
forest, the occasional fire, all the things 
that those who lived in the Wintapi 
had to accept as a matter of course and 
deal with as best they could. The Win¬ 
tapi could be a hard and lonely place. 

But, hard as it might be, it would 
never again be lonely. Danny shook 
his whirling head, trying to arrange in 
some order the events that had brought 
about this miracle. He looked at the 
great red dog pacing beside him, and 
when he was safely screened by the 
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forest knelt to pass both arms about 
Red’s neck and hug him tightly. To be 
sure it was not his dog in the same 
sense that the mule, the hounds, and 
the four pigs were owned by his father. 
But as Red’s caretaker he would na¬ 
turally keep the dog with him; Mr. 
Haggin himself had said that. 

Danny whirled into the clearing, 
waltzed with Red up the shanty steps, 
and burst through the door. Ross’s rifle 
and belt of cartridges leaned beside it. 
A made-up pack lay on the table, and 
his father was lacing a pair of hiking 
moccasins on his bare feet. 

“Pappy, I’m goin’ to New York!” 
Danny bubbled happily. 

“You’re what?” 
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T\ANNY sat breathlessly down on a 
U chair. Red padded over, laid his head 
on Danny’s knee, and turned his eyes 
to watch Ross, as though trying to 
fathom the welcome that he might ek- 
pect from this other occupant of his 
new home. Outside, the four chained 
hounds whined uneasily and Asa sent 
an ear-splitting bray screaming across 
the pastime. Danny tickled Red’s ear, 
and the big setter sighed happily. 
Starry-eyed, Danny stared at the shaft 
of sunlight streaming through the open 
door, and his feet seemed to be carrying 
him step by step back up it. He was 
jarred back to earth by Ross’s gentle, 
“Speak sensible, boy.” 

“Yes, Pappy. I’m goin’ to New York.” 

“That ain’t sensible.” 

“But I am!” Danny insisted. “Mr. 
Haggin’s sendin’ Red down there to a 
show. That Fraley, he’s takin’ him and 
I’m goin’ along to watch!” 

“Sure, you’re funnin’ with me.” 

“I’m not. I was goin’ to take Red 
back to Mr. Haggin. Instead, he lit out 
after that big bear that’s been plaguin’ 
us for so long. I had to find him. Red 
run that bear right to a standstill!” 

“That dog run Ol’ Majesty to a 
standstill?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I hardly believe it,” Ross breathed. 
“Go on, Danny.” 

“Red had the bear on a rock, way 
back in the pine valleys,” Danny con¬ 
tinued. “I could of shot, but didn’t on 
account I knew the bear’d tumble off 
the rock and hurt the dog. So I caught 
up the dog and took him back to Mr. 
Haggin. That Fraley, he started a 
fuss. Then Mr. Haggin come. He said 
he could see the dog wasn’t hurt. Then 
he told me that he was startin’ a new 
kennel, and I was the one to take 
charge of it! First thing I got to do is 
go to New York and see Red in the dog- 
show. Then I’m going to bring him 
back and we’re going to keep him here.” 

Ross said, “That do beat all!” 

He sat staring at the floor, but when 
he turned his eyes on Danny pride 
and pleasure lighted them. A wan¬ 
dering trapper most of his life, he had 
settled in the Wintapi twenty years 
ago. He knew his own handicaps and 
limitations, and since Danny was born 
he had striven desperately but hope¬ 
lessly to give him some of the better 
things. Danny was not just a trapper. 
He was like his dead mother, with all 
her charm and intelligence. The pride 
in Ross’s eyes increased. Quality, 
whether it was in man or dog, just 
couldn’t be hidden. 

“Pappy,” Danny asked seriously, “why 
do you think Mr. Haggin wants me to 
go?” 

“I dunno, Danny. Mebbe he figures 
you’re goin’ to be a good enough dog 
man to handle his dogs at them big 
places.” 

Ross looked thoughtfully at his son. 
Danny had been a natural dog handler 
since babyhood, and if he could have an 
opportunity such as this . . . Ross had 
been around enough to know that 
people who handled rich men’s dogs 
could make more money in a year than 
some trappers made in a lifetime. They 
could be somebody, too. 
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... for a lovelier complexion 

let Noxzema nurse Your Skin 


YOU want a skin lovely to look at—smooth to touch. Every woman 
does! Do as thousands of nurses do. Use Noxzema Skin Cream 
regularly as an aid to lovelier skin. It’s medicated, greaseless. 

Use it as a night cream and a long-lasting powder base. See for 
yourself if this popular beauty aid doesn’t help make your 
skin look more attractive ... more beautiful... more alive! 

Discovered by Nurses. Nurses in Baltimore were among the 
first to find that Noxzema is a valuable beauty aid that helps to 

soften rough, dry skin. They 
discovered, too, that Noxzema 
helps heal unattractive blemishes 
and other skin irritations 
. . . soothes and smooths. Today 
Noxzema is used by thousands 
and thousands of women. 

Helps soothe, soften, heal 
chapped hands. Actual 
clinical tests by physicians on the painful cracks and other 
skin irritations of badly chapped hands demonstrate that 
Noxzema soothes, helps heal hands faster—helps make red, 
rough hands become softer, whiter, lovelier—often overnight! 

Over 20,000,000 jars 
bought yearly. Get your jar of 
Noxzema today. Use it regularly for 
that softer, lovelier look. Start now 
to let Noxzema nurse your skin! 

Noxzema is sold at all drug and 
dept, stores— 17j£, 39 59 <f. 




“Get some sleep, boy,” Ross advised. 
“Your eyes are redder’n an old coon’s 
that’s been runnin’ the cricks three 
nights straight.” 

“I’m not tired.” 

“Of course you’re not. You ain’t been 
up but two days and two nights. If 
you’re goin’ to New York with Red, 
you got to be ready. Lie down a bit of 
time.” 

r|ANNY lay down on his bed and Red 
curled up beside it. Danny’s hand 
trailed over the side of the bed, feeling 
the big dog’s furry back and assuring 
himself that it was really there. Ross 
put the yoke across his shoulders, hung 
his empty honey pails on it, closed the 
door softly behind him, and went into 
the woods. 

Danny awoke with a start. The smell 
of frying pork chops tickled his nos¬ 
trils. Red was sitting in the doorway, 
happy tail thumping the floor. Ross 
stood over the kitchen stove, turning 
pork chops in a skillet, and the long 
shades of evening were stealing across 
the clearing in the beech woods. Danny 
sprang out of bed, and looked at the 
windows. 

“It’s night!” 

“Sure,” Ross grinned. “For a man 
who wasn’t tired, you did right well. 
That big red dog has been sittin’ there 
watchin’ me for the whole hour I been 
home. I think he would of bit me if 
I’d woke you.” 

Red trotted back to Danny, buried 
his muzzle in Danny’s cupped hand, 
and sniffed. Danny looked away, and 
Red bumped his forehead gently 
against Danny’s wrist, demanding more 
attention. Ross looked proudly from 
Danny to the dog, and his eyes drank 
in all the things that a bom dog man 
will see in a fine dog. 

“He’s goin’ to be the best varmint dog 
we ever had, Danny,” he finally pro¬ 
nounced. 

“Varmint dog?” 

“Sure. You ain’t just goin’ to keep 
him in the house. That dog’s got to 
hunt. It’s born in him.” 

“I reckon you’re right, Pappy.” 

Danny swung out of bed, crossed the 
floor to the two tin pails that stood on 
a wooden shelf, and poured a basin full 
of water. He washed his face and hands, 
and tried to bring from among the 
thoughts in his mind one that sought 
expression. But he could not quite find 
it. Red a varmint dog. ... Of course 
he would be a very good one, or he 
never could have bayed Old Majesty. 
A frown crossed Danny’s brow, and he 
sat down to eat the fried potatoes and 
chops his father had prepared. Red 
caught a piece of meat tossed to him, 
and swallowed it daintily. Ross watched 
him. 

“I’m right proud,” he said, “to have 
a dog like that around. He’s goin’ to do 
a lot for us, Danny.” 

“I reckon he is.” 

“Yes, sir,” Ross said profoundly. 
“We’ll get more varmints this year 
than we ever had before. Is Mr. Haggin 
goin’ to pay you anything for his keep?” 

“Gee. I dunno.” 

“He needn’t,” Ross observed. “Such 
a dog will pay for his own keep, and 
ours too. By the way, one of Mr. Hag- 
gin’s hired men was up here about two 
hours past. He wants you should bring 
the dog down, come mornin’, so you 
can go to New York.” 

“He did? Then I guess we’re really 
goin’ after all, Pappy.” 

“You sure are. You’ll see a heap of 
sights in New York, Danny. I come 
close to goin’ there once, for a pelt 
man. But I couldn’t abide in a city.” 

“I couldn’t either.” 

“I know it, Danny. But you can go 
there sometimes without hurtin’ you. 
If you’re finished, take your dog out 
and get him acquainted. I’ll wash the 
dishes.” 

With Red trailing at his heels, Danny 
walked through the door into the eve¬ 


ning twilight. The four chained hounds i 
sulked beside their kennels. Old Mike, I 
leader of the pack, raised his lips to I 
disclose long fangs. Red trotted stiffly 1 
up, and Mike came stiffly forward. The 1 
two dogs sniffed noses and Mike, who 
knew a superior when he met one, sat 
down to watch with mournful eyes 
while Red nosed around an inviting 
patch of briers. A rabbit burst out of 
them, and went scooting toward the 
forest with Red in close pursuit. For¬ 
getting their resentment, the four 
hounds bayed thunderous encourage¬ 
ment. The rabbit dived into a hole 
beneath a pile of rocks. 

Danny watched critically. It was an 
amateurish exhibition in a way. Red 
had a good nose but lacked experience. 
Old Mike would have known that the 
rabbit was faster than he, and would 
have worked out a ruse to try and 
catch it by strategy. But Red was fast 
and smart. He would learn anything a 
dog could learn. 

Danny took him over to the pas- ! 
ture. The black and white cow, feet 
braced and head extended, stared at 5 
this newcomer into the Pickett do¬ 
main. The mule, customarily indifferent 
to everything except food, ignored Red 
and went right on cropping the short 
grass. Danny swung for a short walk 
in the woods, and when they returned 
to the shanty Ross was sitting at the 
table sharpening fish hooks. He looked 
up. , 

“How’d he do?” 

“All right. He needs some smartin’ i 
up, but he’ll do good.” j 

“Sure he will. You best get some ; 
sleep.” 

Danny stifled a yawn, “I got up just 
four hours past.” 

“You could still sleep some more.” 

Danny folded an old quilt, and spread 
it on the floor near his bed. He took 
off his clothes and lay down, again 
letting his hand trail over the side of 
the bed and caress the big setter’s back. 
He wasn’t sleepy; a man who had slept 
from dawn to dark just couldn’t be. 
Red sighed happily, and Danny wrig¬ 
gled on the bed. Slowly he faded into 
sound slumber, until he was awakened 
by the sound of Red’s toenails clicking 
on the uncarpeted floor. The big dog 
padded to the door, and then came 
back to rear on the bed and nudge 
Danny’s shoulder with his muzzle. 
Danny rolled over and sat up. Bright 
sunlight streamed through the window. 

A chattering flicker’s strident call 
rattled through the morning. 

rvANNY swung out of bed, started a 
wood fire in the kitchen stove, and 
mixed pancake batter in a bowl. Ross 
stirred sleepily, and came into the 
kitchen to wash his face and hands in 
the tin basin. They ate breakfast, and 
Red expertly caught the bits of pancake 
Danny tossed to him. Danny picked up , 
his fork, and drummed on the table’s ) 
edge with its handle. 

“You ever been to a dog show, 
Pappy?” 

“Nope. Never have. But now that I’m 
older, it’s often my wish that I had 
gone around to see more things when 
I was young. Whyfore you fidgetin’, 
boy?” 

“I dunno.” 

Ross grinned. “Put on your good 
clothes and pack your baggage. Then 
git on down to Mr. Haggin’s. I’ll take 
care of things here.” 

“I can’t leave you with all the work!” 

“Nine dishes to wash off,” Ross 
scoffed. “Git goin’.” 

“Well, all right.” 

Danny donned his one presentable 
suit of clothes, painfully knotted a 
bright blue tie about his throat, and 
packed Ross’s worn carpetbag. He stood 
stiffly before the door, with his hand 
on the knob, and Ross glanced at him ■ 
with studied unconcern. < 

“I’ll see you when you come back. I 
Good luck, Danny.” ' 













I Danny gulped, “Thanks, Pappy. I 
ain’t afraid.” 

“I know you ain’t. New York’s goin’ 
to seem a funny place. But just remem¬ 
ber that a smart hound’ll make out no 
matter where he hunts, given he keeps 
his nose to the wind. I’ll rub a rabbit’s 
foot for you.” 

“I’ll try to do good. So long, Pappy.” 
“So long.” 

D ANNY walked out the door, and 
Red leaped happily up to pad beside 
him. A squirrel flashed across the trail, 
and Red sprang at it. The squirrel 
ascended a tree, and balanced saucily 
on a swaying branch while Red 
bounded on down the trail to overtake 
Danny. A buck snorted from a thicket, 
and farther down, near the border 
of the beech woods, some of Mr. Hag- 
gin’s finely bred young calves raised 
their heads to stare. Danny broke into 
the edge of the clearing, and Red fell in 
beside him as both slowed to a sober 
, walk. Mr. Haggin and Robert Fraley 
| stood together near the barn. Danny 
came close, and stood without speaking 
while Red sat on the ground with his 
back against Danny’s knees. Mr. Hag- 
gin turned to smile. 

“Good morning, Danny.” 

“Mornin’, sir.” 

“Turn the dog over to Bob, will you? 
I want to talk with you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Robert Fraley came forth with a 
short leather leash. Red backed closer 
to Danny’s knees, and turned to look 
I appealingly up. The overseer snapped 
I the leash on Red’s collar, forced him to 
i mount a small wooden bench that 
stood against the barn, and snapped 
the other end of the leash into an iron 
ring. He entered the barn, to come out 
with a pair of clippers and a pair of 
shears. Danny looked questioningly at 
Mr. Haggin. 

“He’s only going to be trimmed,” Mr. 
Haggin said. “We’re leaving for New 
York at noon.” 

“Yes, sir, Pappy told me.” 

Mr. Haggin laughed. “He did, eh? 
Come on along, Danny.” 

His head turned slightly so he could 
see Red, Danny followed Mr. Haggin 
toward the barn door. Alert and erect, 
Red strained at the leash and kept his 
eyes on Danny. Then, just as Danny 
disappeared, the big red dog sighed and 
relaxed to let the familiar shears creep 
about his neck. Mr. Haggin entered a 
; small office, sat down in a swivel chair, 
and motioned Danny into another one. 
He took a package of cigarettes from 
his pocket and extended them. Danny 
shook his head. 

“No thanks. Pappy, he don’t hold 
with either smokin’ or drinkin’.” 

Mr. Haggin said thoughtfully, “The 
more I know of your father, the more I 
respect him.” Then, “Danny why do 
you suppose I turned Boy over to you, 
and am asking you to go to New York?” 
\ “I don’t rightly know.” 

1 “No, I don’t suppose you do. But 
some wise man did a neat turn with an 
old axiom when he said that if a man 
is known by the company he keeps, a 
company is known by the men it keeps. 
Throughout my whole life I’ve seldom 
bet on anything but men, and I’ve 
seldom lost. I’m betting on you now.” 

“I don’t know if I can do things for 
you, sir.” 

“That’s my worry, Danny. I’m get¬ 
ting to the time of life when I can let 
others handle business affairs and de¬ 
vote my attention to the things I really 
like. One of those things is dogs, fine 
dogs. And I want you to help me. Five 
years from now I expect that you’ll be 
taking my dogs, or rather our dogs, to 
shows and field trials all by yourself. 
What do you say, Danny?” 

“I’ll work very hard.” 

“I know you will, and you’re going 
to have to work very hard. There are 
endless things you have to learn, and 
I your education starts right now. I’m 
sending only Boy to this show, and 
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Bob Fraley’s in complete charge. You’re 
going along to learn. Now I want to 
ask you a question; exactly what do you 
think of dog shows?” 

“They seem like a piddlin’ waste of 
time,” Danny confessed. 

“Danny, you’re wrong. You would be 
entirely right if all a dog show 
amounted to was a bit of ribbon, or a 
cup, and a boost to the owner’s pride. 
But there’s more than that in it, much 
more. In one sense you could think of 
it as part of the story of man, and his 
constant striving toward something 
better. A dog show is illustrative of 
man’s achievement, and a blue ribbon 
is more than a bit of silk. It’s a mark, 
Danny, one that never can be erased. 
The dog that wins it will not die. If 
we send Boy to the show, and he comes 
back as best of breed, then that’s some¬ 
thing for all future dog lovers and dog 
owners to build on. Don’t you see? A 
hundred years from now someone may 
stand on this very spot with a fine 
Irish setter, and he’ll trace its lineage 
back to some other very fine setter, 
perhaps to Boy. And he will know that 
he has built on what competent men 
have declared to be the very best. He 
will know also that he, too, can go one 
step nearer the perfection that men 
must and will have in all things. It did 
not start with us, Danny, but with the 
‘first man who ever dreamed of an Irish 
setter. All we’re trying to do is advance 
one step farther and Boy’s ribbon, if 
he wins one, will simply be proof that 
we succeeded.” 

“I see,” Danny breathed. “I never 
thought of it like that before.” 

“Always thing of it that way, Danny,” 
Mr. Haggin urged. “If you do, one day 
I’ll see you as a leading dog handler. 
I’m sending Boy in the station wagon. 
I suppose you’d like to ride with him?” 

“I’d sort of like to keep him com¬ 
pany.” 

“I thought so,” Mr. Haggin laughed. 
“When you come back at the end of 
the week I’ll give you your first month’s 
wages.” 

“Wages?” 

“Yes, your beginning pay as a kennel 
man for me is fifty dollars a month. 
I’ll increase that whenever you’re worth 
an increase.” 

“Gee, Mr. Haggin, that’s an awful 
lot!” 

M R. Haggin said crisply, “Suppose you 
go out and watch what Bob’s do¬ 
ing. I’ll see you in New York.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Danny walked out of the barn, and 
stopped at the edge of the door to 
watch. Something was wrong on the 
wooden bench. Red was still there, and 
Robert Fraley was working over him 
with clippers and shears. But some¬ 
thing that Danny had seen in the big 
dog was no longer there. Then a little 
wind played around the comer of the 
barn, and the illusion faded. Red’s 
head lifted, he wagged his tail, and 
made a little lunge on the bench. 
Robert Fraley turned irritably around. 

“Listen, kid, I’ve got orders to take 
you along. But I’ve also got orders that 
you’re going only to watch. Don’t stick 
your bill in unless it’s asked for.” 

Danny said bluntly, “I ain’t aimin’ 
to bother you.” 

He sat quietly in the grass, watching 
the shears work smoothly around Red’s 
throat. Golden-red hair came off in 
little wisps and bunches, and Robert 
Fraley retreated ten feet to stand crit¬ 
ically inspecting his work. Danny 
looked from the handler to the dog. 
Red’s throat was cleaner, straighter, 
and the fine curve of his neck a little 
more pronounced. His ears, trimmed, 
looked a little longer than they had 
and clung more tightly to his head. 
Danny said, 

“You left a little raggedy patch, there 
just back of his right ear.” 

“I suppose you could do a better 
job?” 
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“I didn’t say that. I just said you 
left his right ear raggedy.” 

“Well, I saw that myself, kid. And I 
told you before not to stick your bill 
in until it’s wanted.” 

Robert Fraley finished trimming the 
ragged ear, and disappeared inside the 
barn. Danny stole forward to pick up a 
tin pail that was set under a dripping 
faucet, and gave Red a drink. The dog 
lapped thirstily, and Danny tickled his 
ear with one finger while he stared 
resentfully at the barn. That Fraley, he 
might know all about dog shows and 
such things, but he didn’t even know 
enough about dogs to offer one a drink 
on a hot day. Danny put the pail back 
under the faucet, and retreated to his 
seat in the grass as Robert Fraley 
came out of the barn. A shining sta¬ 
tion wagon purred down from the 
house, and a uniformed chauffeur took 
a cigarette from his mouth to grin at 
Danny. 

“You going, kid?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, get in.” 

Danny said firmly, “I’ll wait for the 
dog.” 

“Well, don’t say you weren’t invited.” 

R OBERT Fraley unsnapped Red’s 
leash, led the big red setter to the 
station wagon, and permitted the leash 
to drag while Red climbed in to take his 
place in one of the back seats. Fraley 
sat down beside the chauffeur, and 
turned to look snappishly at Danny. 

“Are you coming? Or shall I put a 
leash on you too?” 

Danny said slowly, “You can try it if 
you’re feelin’ awful fit.” 

He squeezed past the front seat into 
the back, while the station wagon 
purred away from Mr. Haggin’s Win- 
tapi estate down to the black-top road 
leading to it. They went from that to 
macadam, and on for hour after hour 
while the rolling countryside swept 
past. Danny sat still, gazing through 
the window, raptly attentive to every¬ 
thing. He had never been out of the 
Wintapi, or more than forty miles from 
the shanty in the beech woods, and a 
man didn’t really know what the world 
was until he got out to see it. They 
came to a city, but the station wagon 
rolled right through. 

Late that evening they finally crossed 
the Pulaski Skyway. Red slept beside 
him, and Danny looked blankly at all 
the lights that seemed to be New York 
at night. They were everywhere, some 
low to the ground and some so high in 
the air that it was a wonder a man 
could climb that high to put in a light. 
Still puffing one of his innumerable 
cigarettes, the chauffeur turned around. 
“That’s the big place, kid.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Red stirred, and lifted his head in 
the darkness to nudge Danny’s hand. 
Danny pulled his ears, and swallowed 
the lump in his throat. This, exactly 
as Ross had said, was fine to see. But 
he seemed to be feeling the little 
breezes that played in the Wintapi at 
night, and hearing the night sounds 
that drifted out of the beech forests. 
He belonged there, along with Ross, 
Red, and everything else that was truly 
at home in the Wintapi. But he could 
still come to New York sometimes— 
provided Red came with him. The 
chauffeur threaded an expert way 
through the streets, weaving in and out 
of the traffic that clogged them, while 
Danny stared in wide-eyed wonder. 
The station wagon rolled to a stop be¬ 
fore a big, lighted building and without 
speaking Robert Fraley got out to lead 
Red inside. 

The chauffeur lit another cigarette, 
shielding the match with his hand, and 
leaned back to puff luxuriously. Danny 
stared anxiously at the building into 
which Robert Fraley had taken Red, 
and looked questioningly at the chauf¬ 
feur. 

“I got orders to deliver you to Hag- 


gin’s town house, kid,” the chauffeur 
said. “I hope that dog don’t get hydro¬ 
phobia and bite Fraley. If he does, 
Fraley’s sure going to bite you.” 

“He don’t like me,” Danny said 
gravely. “I hit him in the chin.” 

“You did?” the chauffeur grinned. 
“I always miss the nicest things that 
happen.” 

“Are we cornin’ back here?” Danny 
asked anxiously. 

“Oh, sure. Haggin’ll bring you back; 
he wants you to see the show. Don’t 
worry about your goulash hound.” 

“It’s a setter,” Danny corrected. 

“Well, don’t worry about your setter 
then. Let’s go.” 

Again the station wagon purred into 
life, and the chauffeur wove his way 
through crowded streets to a house that 
was one of a row of brown-stone houses. 
He got out, and Danny followed with 
his carpetbag while the chauffeur as¬ 
cended a flight of stone steps, guarded 
by stone lions, and pressed a button. 
The door opened, and a butler stood 
framed in the light. 

“Hi, Bill,” the chauffeur remarked 
cheerfully, “I’m back from the wilds 
with a wild man. Haggin said turn him 
over to you.” 

The butler said primly, “Mr. Haggin 
has not yet arrived, but I shall be 
happy to care for you, sir. Will you 
please follow me?” 

He reached down for Danny’s bag^ 
but Danny grinned and picked it up. 

“I can carry my own parcels.” 

He followed the butler through a 
hall, and up a flight of polished stone 
steps into a room. Danny put his bag 
down and stared. The room, with a 
canopied bed in the centre, was half 
as big as the shanty where he and 
Ross lived in the beech woods. 

“Will you have dinner in your room, 
sir?” the butler asked. 

Danny gulped. All this for him 
seemed hardly real or right. But he was 
hungry. A little pang assailed him. 
Neither he nor Red had eaten since 
morning, and Red was probably hun¬ 
gry too, Danny smiled at the butler. 

“I’d take it right kindly if you brought 
me some vittles, sir.” 

The butler smiled back, and his stiff 
formality seemed to leave him. He 
winked at Danny. 

“I’ll bring you some. Go ahead and 
wash up. What would you like to eat?” 

“Uh . . . Uh . . . Pork chops are 
always good.” 

■THE butler left and Danny entered 
* the bathroom to wash his face and 
hands in the porcelain basin. For a 
long while he stood pleasurably watch¬ 
ing the cold water run out of the 
faucet. His mother, whom he could 
remember only dimly, had never had 
such marvels to serve her, and he and 
Ross got their water from a pump. 
But the beech woods was still a good 
place, and a man couldn’t rightly ex¬ 
pect to have everything. He dried his 



| “ When I’m settin’ I like to know 

what I’m doin’!” 


face, combed his wet hair, and re-8 
entered the bedroom to find a table! 
set, the chair ready. He ate hungrily,® 
gnawing the last shreds of meat from® 
the pork chops and crunching the last J 
of a small mountain of French fried I 
potatoes. He would, he guessed, have to 
learn to make such potatoes himself so 
Ross could enjoy them too. For a few 
minutes he sat idly looking out of the 
window, until the butler came to take 
the table away. 

Danny took off his clothes and lay 
down on the luxurious bed. The room 
seemed to whirl about. Red was look¬ 
ing anxiously at him, pleading with 
soft eyes and gently wagging tail. Danny 
turned over, and closed his eyes to shut 
the vision out. But he couldn’t. He sat 
up, in the darkness, resting against the 
bed’s head-board. All he knew was that, 
if Red was suddenly taken away from 
him, neither he nor Red could be happy 
again. That Fraley, who understood the 
fine points of dog shows without com¬ 
ing even close to understanding dogs j 

Danny shivered, and slid back down ' 
into the bed. 

A LL night he lay on the soft bed, 
sometimes dropping into a fitful 
doze but for the most part staring at 
the dark ceiling. Occasionally his 
thoughts turned to Ross, and the 
shanty in the beech woods, and at 
such times Danny moved restlessly. 
Probably Ross would know exactly 
what to do, and how to go about doing 
it, but the only parting advice he had , 
given Danny was that a smart hound ( 
could hunt anywhere if he kept his i 
nose into the wind. Danny squirmed, 
and tried to quiet the thoughts that 
tormented him. Mr. Haggin must have 
known what he was doing when he 
appointed Robert Fraley to show the 
dog. Just the same . . . 

Danny remembered vividly the trim¬ 
ming bench in the Wintapi. Red had 
been under Fraley’s hands then, and 
he had been only an animated statue 
instead of a dog. The wonderful thing 
that lived in Red, and made him what 
he was, just didn’t show when Fraley 
was handling him. The first grey streaks 
of dawn stole through the windows, 
and outside the quiet street came to 
life. Danny dropped into a dream- 
troubled sleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of 
music, playing through a loud-speaker 
in the wall, and sprang up in bed. For 
a moment he rubbed his eyes, and 
looked bewilderedly about the room in 
which he found himself. Some of the 
notes coming from the radio were al¬ 
most exactly like those of the bell- 
throated thrush that used to sing out¬ 
side his window when early dawn came 
to the Wintapi. He oriented himself and 
swung his bare feet to the floor. This 
wasn’t the Wintapi. It was New York. 
Red was here to win a blue ribbon so 
that for all time to come sportsmen 
who loved dogs would know how fine 
he was. Danny was here, if for nothing 
else, to cheer while he won it. He 
entered the bathroom, washed, and was 
knotting the blue tie about a clean 
shirt he had taken out of the carpet¬ 
bag when someone knocked softly on 
the door. It opened a crack, and Mr. 
Haggin called cheerfully. 

“Good morning, Danny. How goes it? 
Sleep well?” 

“Fine, sir.” 

Mr. Haggin entered the room and sat 
down on the edge of the bed. He lit a 
cigarette, puffed twice on it, and 
pinched it out. His shoe beat a ner¬ 
vous little tattoo on the floor. Danny 
looked at him, and away again. Mr. 
Haggin, obviously bothered by some¬ 
thing, rose to pace around the room 
and again sit down on the edge of the 
bed. 

“How do you like New York?” he 
asked. 

“I haven’t seen much of it.” 
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Mr. Haggin laughed. “A good enough 
answer.” For a moment he was silent. 
Then he said, “Danny, Boy’s going up 
today. And, let me tell you, he’s going 
to fight for any wins he makes. The 
best Irishmen in the country, and some 
from other countries, are here. But, 
Danny, if Boy can win his three points 
today, we’ll have a champion!” 

Danny knitted a puzzled brow, “I 
thought he was that before.” 

“No,” Mr. Haggin admitted. “I al¬ 
ways called him champion, and thought 
of him as such, but he isn’t written as 
champion into the records of the Amer¬ 
ican Kennel Club. You see, according 
to the competition he meets, a dog can 
win points at every show. He has to 
win two three-point shows under dif¬ 
ferent judges, and nine other points, 
before he is officially a champion. Boy 
has his nine points, and one three-point 
show. He can win five points at this 
show. He’s got to win three!” 

“How are such things rated?” Danny 
asked. 

“By the general excellence of the 
dog. A judge will examine his head, 
eyes, ears, neck, body, shoulders and 
forelegs, hind legs, tail, coat and 
feathering, color, size, style, and general 
appearance, and rate him accordingly. 
If two dogs are equal physically, the one 
with the most ‘dog personality’ will win. 
I want you to watch the judge, and 
the handlers with their dogs, and ask 
me any questions you care to while the 
judging is in progress. You’ll learn that 
way. Danny, Boy’s as good as any Irish 
setter in the show!” 

“I know that, sir.” 

AAR. Haggin was looking at him, and 
Danny felt strangely drawn to the 
older man. They were not a wealthy 
dog fancier and his apprentice handler, 
but two men who could be brought very 
close by a common bond—the love of a 
good dog. Danny licked his dry lips. 
You could get all the best dogs from all 
over, and have every hair in place on 
every one of them, and if they were all 
exactly alike two or three would still 
stand out and one would stand out 
from those. That thing Mr. Haggin had 
referred to as dog personality . . . 
Maybe every dog had it, but had no 
reason for revealing it. 

“Do you s’pose we can see Red before 
the show?” Danny asked. 

Mr. Haggin coughed nervously and 
looked away. “I’m afraid not. Bob al¬ 
ways likes to handle a dog without 
interference, especially on a show day. 
You can see him right after the show.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

' “Comt on down and have some 
breakfast,” Mr. Haggin urged. “We’ll 
both feel better. Doggonit, Danny, I’m 
as nervous as a sixteen-year-old going 
sparking for the first time.” 

They ate, and Mr. Haggin retreated 
to an inner office to conduct some busi¬ 
ness of his own while Danny roamed 
about the house. Pictures of horses 
and dogs lined the walls of one big 
room, and on the mantelpiece Danny 
found a small folder containing one 
worn snapshot. It was of a fifteen-year- 
old boy, with bare feet thrust out of 
tattered overalls, and a cane pole in 
one hand and a string of sunfish in the 
other. Danny peered closely at it, and 
held it up to the light. When he re¬ 
placed it on the mantel he knew that it 
was a boyhood picture of Mr. Haggin. 
The lord of this luxurious manor and 
the great Wintapi estate had not, then, 
always been wealthy. 

Danny sat down on a sofa, looking 
about at the books, the pictures, the 
trophies, all the things that through¬ 
out the years Mr. Haggin had gathered. 
He leaned back to close his eyes, 
and thought curiously that he was 
no longer the same person who had 
come out of the Wintapi. He had 
learned, and with added knowledge 
seemed to have grown. He thought of 
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Red, and his eyes glowed. Back in the 
Wintapi, no matter what it looked like, 
a dog was esteemed according to its 
hunting ability. But to have a dog with 
hunting ability, and all the brains, the 
courage, and the heart that a dog like 
Red had too! If such dogs came about 
as a result of competitive dog shows, 
then certainly only a fool would scoff at 
or belittle them. 

Danny’s eyes clouded, and again he 
seemed to see Red beside him, in trouble 
and needing help. He rose to pace 
about the room, peering into wall cases 
at Mr. Haggin’s books and trophies. 
If only he was back in the Wintapi he 
would know exactly what to do and 
nobody could tell him that he Was just 
an onlooker. Danny clenched and un¬ 
clenched his hand. Try as he would to 



please Mr. Haggin, he could not feel 
like just an onlooker here either. Red 
had something great at stake, and 
Danny must help him triumph. 

It was an eternity before the butler 
came in to announce lunch. Mr. Hag- 
gin was more composed, but an excited 
little light that he could not control 
still danced in back of his eyes. Danny 
ate broiled steak, mashed potatoes, 
asparagus, and a wonderful kind of 
pudding that floated in whipped cream. 
He made a mental note to enquire 
about that kind of pudding, so he could 
make some for Ross when he got back 
to the Wintapi. He looked up as Mr. 
Haggin started to speak. 

“As I’ve already told you, Danny, the 
basic idea of a dog show is to determine 
the best dogs. It’s really an elimination 
contest, with the inferior dogs being 
weeded out and the best one winning 
the awards. Naturally you can’t take 
seventy-five dogs, throw them all to¬ 
gether, and pick out the best. So the 
dogs are divided into classes. The 
puppy class is open to any qualified dog 
more than six months and less than one 
year old. No imported dog, except those 
from Canada, may be entered in that 
class. The novice class is open to any 
dog that has not won a first prize at an 
American Kennel Club show, and a 
surprise winner often comes from it. 
The limit class is open to any dog ex¬ 
cept A.K.C. champions, and imported 
dogs may enter it. The winner’s class, 
of course, determines the best of win¬ 
ners. As a rule, dogs and bitches are 
judged separately. Do you know why?” 

“I think so,” Danny answered gravely. 
“They aren’t alike. A dog wants to be 
big, strong, and husky, same’s a man. 
A bitch can be strong but . . . There’s 
the same difference between them as 
there is between a woman and a man. 
It would be hard to judge them to¬ 
gether.” 

“That’s right,” Mr. Haggin nodded 
approvingly. “Although of course the 
winner’s dog competes with winner’s 
bitch for best of breed. But there’s 
another class, the open, and Boy’s 
entered in that. The open’s where you 
usually find the hottest competition, 
and it’s certainly here this time. Im¬ 
ported dogs may enter it, and Art 
Maugin came from London with 
Heatherbloom.” Mr. Haggin closed his 
eyes. “Wait until you see Heather- 
bloom, Danny. He moves like a flame, 
and except for Boy is the finest Irish 
setter I’ve ever seen. Are there any 
questions you’d like to ask?” 

“I can’t rightly think of any,” Danny 


admitted. “Probably I will after I’ve 
seen the show.” 

“Then let’s go. Every man has a 
right to his own private superstitions, 
and I’d like to go in just as Boy’s going 
into the ring. He needs luck, and we 
should time it just about right if we 
leave now.” 

•THEY went out the front door, and 
* entered a sleek, black limousine that 
awaited there. The chauffeur drove 
off, while Mr. Haggin relaxed in the 
back seat with closed eyes. Danny 
looked out of the window, eagerly 
drinking in all the things that were 
New York by day. He missed nothing 
from the blue-uniformed policemen at 
intersections to the newsboys who 
scooted along the sidewalks. The chauf¬ 
feur stopped suddenly, and Danny 
looked ahead to see a uniformed officer 
directing traffic down a side street. 
Bright fire trucks were huddled on the 
street from which they had been 
shunted, and smoke rolled from the j 
fourth story of a building there. Mr. 
Haggin muttered to himself and looked 
at his watch. Finally the car rolled 
to a stop before the big building— 
Danny recognized it even by daylight— 
into which Robert Fraley had taken 
Red. He gulped, and tried to quiet the 
frightened little butterflies that were 
in his stomach. It was a huge building, 
big as all the buildings in the Wintapi, 
including Mr. Haggin’s barns, and he 
didn’t even know his way into it. 

He got out with Mr. Haggin, and the j 
chauffeur drove away down the street i 
while they joined one of the lines of 1 
people moving through the doors. From 
somewhere Danny faintly heard the 
frenzied barking of a dog that was 
either excited or in distress. He lis¬ 
tened attentively. But it wasn’t Red. 
Close behind Mr. Haggin, he passed 
down an aisle to take his seat directly 
before one of two dog rings. Almost as 
soon as he sat down, he saw Red. 

The dog had a short leather leash 
about his neck and was walking, to the 
left of Robert Fraley, around the ring. 
Danny skipped the thirteen dogs whose 
handlers were also gaiting them for 
the judge, and fastened his eyes on 
Red. His finger nails bit deeply into 
the palms of his hands, and his 
knuckles whitened. It had happened— 
exactly what he had feared most. The 
dog in the ring was not the one that 
had come wagging up to greet him, • 
the dog of the Wintapi. He was not the 
Red Danny knew, but only an ani¬ 
mated plaything that walked around 
the ring because he had been taught 
to do so. Beads of sweat gathered on 
Danny’s brow. 

A tiny piece of paper, borne by a 
gentle wind current, whirled over the 
ring and settled on the floor of the 
amphitheatre twenty feet beyond it. 
Three of the dogs looked at it, but Red I 
did not. Danny tore his eyes away from ! 
his idol to look at the other dogs. 

He swallowed hard. Never before had 
he seen so many magnificent dogs— 
unless he had seen them it would be 
hard to believe that there were that 
many. His eyes skipped over two whose 
feet turned out slightly at the pastern, 
and whose gait was in a very slight 
degree erratic as compared to Red 
and the rest of the setters in the ring. 


!' MRS. BLOTz’s'l 
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He looked sideways at Mr. Haggin, something that should be there and 
and tried to keep from looking back was not. 
into the ring. But he couldn’t. His eyes 

were arrested by the third dog behind 'I’HE judge finished the last dog, and 
Red. * at a little trot the first handler ran 

A rich, golden chestnut, with a nar- his dog around the ring. He stopped, 
row white blaze down his face, the dog and again the judge knelt to examine 
at first glance seemed almost as magni- the dog’s jaws. The handler led his 
ficent as Red. He was big, with a long dog back to the bench, and one by one 
neck and a lean head. His front legs the rest of the handlers gaited their 
were very straight and strong, with dogs. 

beautifully symmetrical feathering Danny leaned excitedly forward, 
flowing from them as he walked. His Heatherbloom, Red, and two dogs that 
feet were tight, strong, and small, his Danny could not identify were up for 
chest deep with ribs well-spread for the final judging. Mr. Haggin had said 
lung space. Long loins had a nice tuck- that Red needed luck. Danny crossed 
up before strong rear legs. His tail, his fingers, but when he looked over 
extending slightly downward, waved his left shoulder to spit, he looked 
gently as he walked. directly into the eyes of a fat and per- 

Danny nudged Mr. Haggin and whis- spiring man behind him. Danny flushed, 
pered, “Is that third one behind Red and swung around to watch while beads 
Heatherbloom?” of perspiration gathered on his fore- 

“It is,” Mr. Haggin said. “I told you head. These four dogs were the best 
he was magnificent.” of all that had been entered in the 

“He sure is,” Danny breathed. open class. But the best of the four 

i Another wisp of paper blew across 
j the amphitheatre as the dogs were 
lined up, head to tail, before the judge. 

Danny saw the judge confer with the 
two handlers whose dogs turned out at 
the pastern, and one of them led his 
dog around the ring again. Then both 
withdrew their entries. Danny looked 
approvingly at the judge. Such a de¬ 
fect wasn’t easy to see, but if a show 

( was to determine a dog’s perfection 
then" it was right that these two be 
withdrawn. The judge knelt beside the 
first dog in the row, and opened its 
mouth. Danny saw white teeth flash, 
and thought he saw the lower jaw pro¬ 
truding slightly ahead of the upper. He 
whispered to Mr. Haggin. 

“That dog looks undershot.” 

Mr. Haggin grinned. “Maybe I should 
ask you questions. Where’d you learn 
the A.K.C. rules, Danny?” 

“I didn’t. But a body knows what’s 
the matter with a dog. Fifteen dollars 
is a right smart heap of money to spend 
for a hound if you get one that can’t 
run, or bite, or has no wind. A body’s 
got to look for things in a dog.” 

The judge ran his hands over the 
dog’s head and ears, on down the neck, 
and over the chest while the handler 
knelt at the rear, pulling gently on the 
tail. The judge moved to the rear, and 
the handler stepped quickly in front 
of the dog to grasp its head firmly and 
extend it. 

“He’s showing the neck-line,” Mr. 

Haggin explained, “and steadying the 
dog.” 

The judge returned to the front, 
picked the dog up under the chest, and 
dropped him easily to the floor. Then 
he moved to the next dog, while the 
handler knelt before the one that had 
already been examined and stroked his 
charge. The judge went on down the 
\ line, aiid Danny watched wildly as he 
! bent over Red. The big dog posed per- 
1 fectly. His front legs and feet were 
’ set perpendicular on the floor, and 
from the hock down, his rear legs were 
also perpendicular. His neck stretched 
up and forward, his head and muzzle 
were level and parallel with the floor, 
and his tail sloped gently downward. 

But there was still something missing, 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Greatest Washer 

Of All Time 


Post War dream come true. 

New Revolutionary washing prin¬ 
ciple. 

Can be used in homes where there is 
no hot water heater. 

No installation costs, as simple to 
install as attaching a garden hose. 

Hands never touch water. 

95% of labour and time eliminated. 

Outwashes, outrinses and dries bet¬ 
ter than any other washing 
method. 


Danny stared beseechingly at Red, 
still an animated and beautiful statue 
under the expert hands of Robert 
Fraley. Heatherbloom lifted his head 
to look imperiously at the judge, and 
sweep the spectators with a command¬ 
ing eye. Danny sucked in his breath, 
and once more his fingers bit deeply 
into the palms of his hands. The dog 
from England was alive, alert, chal¬ 
lenging everyone to dare do anything 
but give him the blue ribbon. But he 
was still not so alive and alert as Danny 
had seen Red. Danny gripped the front 
of his seat, as though the very intensity 
of his will and thought would carry to 
Red the message that Danny wanted 
him to have. The judge leaned over 
Red, and passed on to Heatherbloom. 

Danny said suddenly, “I’ll be back, 
sir.” 

He arose and ran along the narrow 
corridor before the seats while people 
stared curiously at him and an usher 
made as to stop him. Danny ran on, 
unheeding and uncaring. Finally he 
stopped in an aisle to stand and stare 
breathlessly back toward the ring. And 
he saw a miracle. 

Red came suddenly alive. Physically 
he was the dog that Robert Fraley had 
led into the ring. But there was some¬ 
thing about him now that had not 
been there before. Red was once more 
the dog of the Wintapi, the glorious 
dog that Danny had first seen when he 
went down to report to Mr. Haggin 
that the outlaw bear had killed another 
of his bulls. Danny saw the judge smile, 
and hand the blue winner’s ribbon to 
Robert Fraley. 

For a while Danny stood very still, 
watching the happy dog in the ring 
strain toward him. Ross had said that 
a smart hound could hunt anywhere if 
he kept his nose into the wind. And 
Ross was right. The pieces of paper, 
blowing across the amphitheatre, had 
shown Danny which way the wind was 
blowing. All he had had to do was go 
stand in the wind current, and let his 
scent be carried by it, to prove to the 
dog that the boy he worshipped most 
was still standing by. 

(To be continued) 
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REFLECTS CANADIAN PROSPERITY 

NEW INSURANCE <£2 Cl*7 -) 7 C nfY 

Including Revivals. . . 

Increase for Year, 24.20% 

K“e B . USINESS .$15,684,780.00 

Increase for Year, 18.60% 

$2,907,810.00 

Increase for Year, 9.72% 

TOTAL PAID—Policyholders dfc-i crv 71 c nn 

and Beneficiaries. Lj ,\JVJ 

Increase for Year, 16.76% 

Sve R r PLUS FUNDS . $360,000.00 

Increase for Year, 7.42% 

A copy of the 33rd Annual Report will 
be mailed on request to Head Office, 

Regina, or to any Branch Office. 

A STRONG DOMINION LICENSED COMPANY 

FIDELITY 

ASSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 




New implements, machinery or equipment? 

New foundation or breeding livestock? 

A farm electric system? 

Fences , drainage or other developments ? 

New farm or home buildings ? 

Additions or improvements to existing buildings ? 


FARM IMPROVEMENT 
LOANS for the above pur¬ 
poses are available at any 
branch of The Royal Bank of 
Canada on attractive terms. 
Ask at your nearest branch 
for our explanatory booklet 
and full particulars. 


FARM IMPLEMENT 

*De<ilen& 

• It pays to buy for cash. 
Use a low-cost bank loan to 
purchase new implements 
and equipment. Pay cash to 
earn valuable cash dis¬ 
counts. Strengthen your 
position with suppliers. 
Terms of repayment ar¬ 
ranged to meet your needs. 
Come in and talk it over. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


SELECTIVE 
WEED KILLER 

Continued from page 11 


2, 4-D far surpasses any other chemical 
for treatment of weeds in turf. 

Likewise 2, 4-D fills a useful place in 
treating patches of almost any weed 
growth found around farmsteads, along 
fences, lanes and walks. The persistency 
of the weed will determine the concen¬ 
tration or choice of material. Here 
again the weeds should be treated when 
in the active growing period before the 
tissue has hardened. False ragweed 
which is so general and troublesome, 
is easily killed until it approaches the 
seed-setting stage, when it shows con¬ 
siderable resistance. Taller, ranker 
growths of weeds require more solution 
in order to wet all foliage. 

A MAJOR use of 2, 4-D opens up 
**■ when the problem of weed control 
in cereal crops in western Canada is 
considered. The perfect selective herbi¬ 
cide, when used without damage to 
growing crops of wheat, oats, barley 
and flax, should kill or greatly check 
two main groups of weeds: (1) Annuals 
such as wild mustard, lamb’s-quarters, 
stinkweed, and wild buckwheat; (2) 
perennials, of which Canada thistle 
and sow thistle are perhaps the most 
common. 

Limited trials in the use of 2, 4-D on 
growing crops were reported on and 
carefully considered at the third annual 
meeting of the North Central Weed 
Control Conference held in mid-Decem¬ 
ber, 1946, at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
attended by 259 delegates from twenty- 
one States and five Provinces. Confer¬ 
ence delegates, while admitting some 
damage can result from the application 
of 2, 4-D to growing crops, agreed that 
its effectiveness on weedy crops con¬ 
siderably outweighed possible damage. 
The Conference went on record in 
agreeing that 2, 4-D could be used “to 
reduce the vigor, and begin the eradi¬ 
cation of susceptible annual and peren¬ 
nial weeds, either alone or in tolerant 
growing crops.” 

In the spring of 1946, near Indian 
Head and Regina, strips in fields of 
wheat were treated with 2, 4-D, the 
trials being under the direction of 
Dominion Experimental Farm officials. 
Application was by means of the tur¬ 
bine sprayer, using five gallons of solu¬ 
tion per acre. At Indian Head the aver¬ 
age increase in yield amounted to 3.3 
bushels per acre; at Regina 2.1 bushels. 
After both field demonstrations and 
trial plot work in Manitoba with 2, 4-D, 
the following general observation was 
made: “Field observations indicated no 
damage to cereals whereas flax was 
noticeably affected.” 

Near Winnipeg a 35-acre field of 
millet, very heavily polluted with wild 
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mustard, was sprayed at the rate of 80 
gallons per acre with .05 per cent 2, 4-D 
(slightly less than 10 ounces per acre of ( 
acid or equivalent). Almost 100 per 1 
cent weed kill was obtained, and a fair 1 
crop of millet harvested. Had chemical 
not been available the owners of this 
property would have plowed down the 
crop. 

Although another season of trial and 
experimentation will be required to 
establish with certainty the correct 
dosages of 2, 4-D to use under field con¬ 
ditions, the Manitoba Weeds Commis¬ 
sion has given a lead for the season 
1947, and recommends: For annual 
weeds in growing tolerant crops, % to 
% pound of acid per acre; for peren¬ 
nial weeds other than in growing crops, 

% to 2 pounds; and for woody plants, 

2 pounds upward. 

It should be noted that the user 
must ascertain the acid content of the 
product he purchases in order to deter¬ 
mine the amount of product he needs , 
to use. Considerable care should then / 
be taken to calculate the quantity of I 
2, 4-D product needed to give the re¬ 
quired poundage of acid. 

ANOTHER quite promising field, al- 
** though not yet explored, is the place 
this weed killer may find as an aid to 
destroying weeds while land is under 
summerfallow. May it not be possible 
to reduce cultivation to one or two 
operations by the application of 2, 4-D I 
to weed growth once, or perhaps twice j 
during the season? In addition to the 
reduction in labor costs, the lessening 
of the hazard of soil drifting would be 
of major importance. 

Again, too, is the problem of the 
common perennial weeds, difficult at 
best to kill by fallowing, which may 
respond to treatment with 2, 4-D. On 
the other hand, two widespread and 
troublesome weeds, wild oats and quack 
grass, are immune to the chemical. 
However, summerfallowing has never 
been a very satisfactory method of 
controlling wild oats. If quack grass 
were present as the major weed, treat¬ 
ment with 2, 4-D would be ruled out. 
Undoubtedly this possible use of 2, 4-D 
will receive the attention it deserves 
during the next summer. 

A FEW weeds appear to be highly 
resistant to 2, 4-D. Four of these 
come within the group termed deep- 
rooted, persistent perennials — leafy 
spurge, hoary cress, bladder campion, 
and Russian knapweed. Once estab¬ 
lished they are most difficult to eradi¬ 
cate, defying ordinary eradication 
methods. The first three named weeds 
have come under fairly extensive test¬ 
ing with 2, 4-D in Manitoba, while 
Russian knapweed has been treated 
elsewhere. While good top kills have . 
been obtained, the difficulty is to de- / 
stroy the deep and extensive root sys- 
tem common to this group of weeds.! 
Those whose job it is to study the man¬ 
ner in which chemicals reach all parts 
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JULY IB—AUGUST 23, 1947. 


Offering courses In: 

ART, PIANO AND CHORAL MUSIC, DRAMA, 
SHORT STORY WRITING, BALLET, WEAVING 
AND DESIGN, LEATHERCRAFT, AND ORAL 
FRENCH. 

For prospectus write: 

DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 

University ot Alberta Edmonton, Alberta 


fATTENTION — DEALERS 

I These Oil Heaters provide an outstanding op- 
I portunlty for established Dealers who are alert to 
I present day possibilities in Oil Heating. 


Specifications: 

37 inches high, 22 inches wide, 28 inches deep. 
Shipping weight approximately lOO pounds. 

All Steel Cabinet construction. 

Tobacco Color Finish, . „ , , 

Oil Burner Unit built by established company 
with years ot Oil Burner experience. 

Approved by the Fire Underwriters and passed by 
Canadian Standards. 

4% gallon capacity Fuel Oil Tank. 

Automatic Draft Begulator. 

Over 4,000 cubic feet Heating Capacity. 



Important 

No Dealer should risk selling unapproved Oil 
Heaters. 

Government Institutions are not permitted to use 
Unapproved Oil Heating Equipment. Use of it 
renders the property uninsurable. 

LIMITED QUANTITIES NOW AVAILABLE — 
ACT QUICKLY. 

Write or wire today tor descriptive literature and 
protected Dealer Franchise. 

A.B.C. ELECTRIC 

991 Portage Ave. Winnipeg, Man. 


If You Have 


RHEUMATIC 

Pains and Misery 


Cut This Out, 75c Box 
Free to Any Sufferer 

In Syracuse, New York, there has been 
developed a home treatment for Rheumatic 
Pains and Misery known as “Delano’s” that 
hundreds of users say brings results. Many 
report that after a few days’ use pain and 
soreness had gone and blessed relief was 
received after everything else had failed. 

Mr. Delano writes: “To help sufferers, no 
matter how severe, stubborn or long-stand¬ 
ing these pains and misery have bothered 
you, I will gladly, if you have never tried 
my method, send you a full-size 75c pack¬ 
age free. No obligation. The test is free 
and the test should tell. If this free test 
helps you as so many others say it has 
helped them, you will surely be glad. 
Simply cut out this notice and mail, with 
I your name and address. If you wish, you 
may enclose 10 cents in stamps to help pay 
[ postage and distribution, hut this is not a 
requirement. 

■ Address F. H. Delano, Dept. 1971-S, 455, 
|iCraig St. W., Montreal, P.Q. 

p E E Delano's—Specially for 

Rheumatic pains and misery 
Note: This Is an honest, open and above 
hoard offer that should appeal to all who 
Buffer from rheumatic pains and misery. 
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of a plant, think that the chemical, 
or the toxic substance it produces in the 
plant tissue, fails to penetrate to any 
extent below the crown of weeds that 
show resistance to 2, 4-D. 

Although similar in habit of growth 
to the weeds just discussed, and one 
of the most difficult of weeds to eradi¬ 
cate, field bindweed is very susceptible 
to 2, 4-D. During 1945, a series of plots 
near Winkler, Manitoba, were treated 
in mid-July, and another series in mid- 
September. Examination of these plots 
a year later showed 50 to 75 per cent of 
the bindweed killed on the first series, 
while on the September-treated plots, 
practically a 100 per cent kill was ob¬ 
tained. Workers elsewhere report find¬ 
ings in keeping with the Manitoba re¬ 
sults. More extensive trial plots were 
treated in 1946 in the Winkler district, 
with quite encouraging results noted 
in early fall. The plots will be carefully 
checked this next summer. 

Purslane, the bugbear of gardeners, 
though an annual, shows a degree of 
resistance to 2, 4-D. Quite extensive 
trials with this weed were conducted by 
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officials at the Morden Experimental 
Station. Almost 100 per cent kill fol¬ 
lowed treating when the plants were 
in the pre-bud stage, by use of the 
ester formula; less satisfactory results 
were had with the other formulae or 
with any material when the plants were 
in the flowering stage. Poison ivy is 
another of the less easily destroyed 
pests that has responded well, especi¬ 
ally in the earlier stages of growth, to 
some 2, 4-D formulae, while less satis¬ 
factorily to others. As a number of 
experimenters have noted, better kills 
follow treatment where the poison ivy 
plants are in the sun rather than 
shaded. 

A ND still another use for 2, 4-D 
would seem to be in pastures where 
overgrazing has permitted weeds to get 
the upper hand. In the Winnipeg milk- 
shed, gumweed is everywhere abundant. 
In six plots laid down late in the 
season of 1945, only three gumweed 
plants survived in one of the six plots 
11 months later. A quite extensive series 
of plots were treated in 1946, with 
similar results. Cockle burr likewise 
proved very susceptible to all formu¬ 
lae as did hedge bindweed, or com¬ 
mon morning glory, and false ragweed. 
The woody-like snowberry, on the other 
hand, proved resistant to all concen¬ 
trations and formulae. 

In appraising properly this newest of 
herbicides, much more experimental 
work is needed. Again, chemists are not 
satisfied that 2, 4-D as we have it, is 
the final product. Rather, they con¬ 
sider it the forerunner of perhaps a 
number of more potent and more highly 
selective products that will follow. Per¬ 
haps too, users of 2, 4-D expect too 
much when they look for 100 per cent 
kills to follow a single application that 
is often none too well applied. 

[Note: H. E. Wood is an official of 
the Manitoba Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Secretary of the Manitoba 
Weeds Commission. As such, he is re¬ 
sponsible for a recent bulletin “Chemi¬ 
cal Weed Control,” that is available to 
residents of Manitoba on application 
to the Manitoba Weeds Commission, 
Legislative Building, Winnipeg .] 
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big, colourful 64-page handbook packed 
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HARNESSING 
THE WIND 


Continued, from page 10 


it, and the machine will soon come to walls of the room ] 

rest. With automatic control sets one the brighter colors 

does not have to take these precautions. A 25-watt bulb r 
Since most farmers will decide on a the head of the bee 

32-volt plant, the next question is, “How is strong enough fo 

big should a 32-volt plant be?” Without and basements. Yo 

going into detail, a 500-watt plant is and change them : 

small, an 850 is medium and a 1,000 as changing the sci 

or 1,200-watt plant is large. Of course, a 100- 

The engineering department at the much current as tv 

University of Saskatchewan has made watt bulbs, and so 

quite a study of farm lighting plants, use big enough bu 

and for the average or family size farm, where they will dc 

they recommend an 850 wind-electric Next to the light 
plant, costing, with a forty-foot tower, want an electric 
around $300 and a 

600-watt gas driv- r —-*■--• : ' 

en unit costing 

that way, you can L 1 - 

reduce the size of L J 

their cost, use the 

hand to use if the 
wind 


You can slip the Flightboot on 
or off with ease, yet it has always a trim, 
neat fit, because of the special B. F. 
Goodrich stretchable construction. 
Originated by B. F. Goodrich, the Flight- 
boot has become the most popular woman’s 
rubber overshoe in Canada. 

This no-fastener, pull-on style boot is 
waterproof to the top, and its height pro¬ 
tects stockings from splashing. The Flight- 
boot is available in women’s, misses’ and 
children’s sizes. Women’s in "low” heel; 
walking (Walker) heel; and high Cuban 
(Boulevard) heel. 

For ease, comfort and smart styling— 
ask for the Flightboot by B. F. Goodrich. 


powered models, 
as they start at the I 
touch of a switch, } 
run more, quietly, 
don’t smell or 
smoke, and also 
cost less. They 
don’t take a great 
deal of power 
either — about 280 
watts, or slightly 
less than three 1 
100 - watt bulbs 
burning at the ' 
same time. There 
are very few elec- , 
trie washers on 
the market, and 
even less of the 
32-volt size. Re¬ 
member that a 
110-volt motor just 
won’t run off a 32- 
volt plant. 

If you can’t buy 
a washer, perhaps 
you can locate an electric iron. I was 
able to buy one last spring, and we have 
found it a great comfort. 

Now don’t hold up your hands in holy 
horror and say, “But an iron takes 
too much current!” for I know better. 
It does draw around 550 watts, but that 
is only as much as five 100 watt bulbs 
and a 50-watt bulb going at once. If you 
have a good set of batteries, an iron 
won’t bother them much, but if you 
have the charger running, the iron will 
get just that much hotter. Unless you 
are doing heavy work, you may even 
have t6 pull the plug at times to let it 
cool off a little. 

Look at it this way. All summer you 
don’t use many lights, and with a wind- 
electric there is nearly always a surplus 
of current. It is on the hot summer days 
that you appreciate a cool kitchen most. 
Think of being able to do a whole 
ironing without the use of the cook 
stove! 


BE Goodrich 

FOOTWEAR 


You 

may find that 
you’ll use the en¬ 
gine very little, 
but it is very nice to have it when you 
need it. 

One of the important things about a 
wind-electric set is to get the outfit up 
high enough so that it can catch the 
full force of the wind. The propeller 
should be fifteen feet above the tops 
of any buildings or tops of any trees 
that are within 800 feet of it. The steel 
towers cost about a dollar a foot, and 
an extra ten to twenty feet on the tower 
may give a great deal more power to 
the generator. 


On the authors own farm at 
West Plains, Sask. 


NEW WILLYS JEEP MOTORS 


WAR SURPLUS—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

Excellent for boats, snowplanes, welders, 
ggsg^a lighting plants, sawing, crushers, combine 

lllsIllliL motors or any other stationary work. Also 

fit and replace Wlllys cars 4 cyl., 1937 


SPECIFICATIONS 

4 Cylinder—61 H.P. at 3,600 R.P.M 
134.2 cubic Inches displacement. 


These NEW JEEP MOTORS come in original 
®i, W overseas shipping crates and include: 

Powerful Jeep Block assembly complete 
with all Electrical System. Starter, Heavy 
mm jl Duty Generator, Coll, Distributor, Spark 

Plugs, Water Pump, Carburetor, Fuel 
Pump, Flywheel, Clutch, Oil Filter and is 
'w ready to start. 

Price A 0/1 Heavy Duty Jeep Radiators— EA 

F.O.B.Winnipeg 1W«WW Suitable for Stationary work., wfc O iJv 
Parts always available at any Willys dealer. 

PRINCESS AUTO WRECKING 

i FORT and YORK Headquarters for Army Truck Parts WINNIPEG, MAN., 


\ NOTHER important thing is to use 
heavy enough wire, especially if it 
goes any distance. For a 1,000-watt light¬ 
ing plant, the Saskatchewan University 
recommends nothing lighter than No. 8 
lead-in wire up to thirty feet, No. 6 for 
one hundred feet and No. 4 if the dis¬ 
tance is up to three hundred feet. That 
is, if two houses, or the house and the 
barn are one hundred yards apart, it 
will take two wires of No. 4 gauge to 
connect them. If you use smaller wire, 
you just won’t get the power or light 
out of the other end that you should. 

What can you do with electric power? 
You’d be surprised! First of all, you 
can have lights and good ones. You can 
have them in every room of the house, 
up in the attic and down in the base¬ 
ment. You can have them down in the 
barn, in the chicken house and the 
blacksmith shop. We have also found it 
very useful to have a bulb outside the 
porch door, too. 

Wherever your lights are, they can be 
bright, steady and silent, they give no 
odor, take no cleaning or filling. If 
properly installed, they are also very 
safe. I am very fond of the use of wall 
switches, even in out-buildings. It is 
very nice to be able to open a door 
and put your hand right on the switch. 
Snap, and there you have your light. 

Next comes the size of bulbs to use. 


| WOULD call a toaster a luxury, but 
* it doesn’t take as much current as an 
iron, nor will it run as long. It would 
make a mighty nice Christmas gift for 
mother, and the rest of the family might 
enjoy the toast too. Toasters and irons 
don’t cost a great deal, and we hope 
that they will soon be on the market 
again. But, remember, all these appli¬ 
ances must be for 32 and not 110 volts. 

An electric radio draws around 150 
watts, or the same as one big bulb and 
a smaller one. An electric refrigerator 
only draws the same amount of current 
while the compressor is running, but 
here is the hitch. The compressor may 
run as much as ten hours a day or 
seventy hours a week. If it did, that 
would take as much power as the lights 
for all the house, the barn and the yard 
too, so a kerosene refrigerator or even 
a good ice box might prove to be the 
best. 
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| After you have lights and power, the 
"very next thing you’ll want is running 

I water. First of all, that calls for a good 
well not too far away, and a pressure 
tank and pump, motor and pipes. Even 
without the pipe and fittings, the tank, 
pump and motor will cost just over $200. 
But still, hot and cold running water 
under pressure would be mighty nice. 

It, too, can be powered by the same 
wind-electric plant. These pressure sys¬ 
tems are automatic in operation. After 
they are set up, we turn a tap and out 
gushes the water at twenty pounds pres¬ 
sure to the square inch. After you draw 
off about seven gallons of water, click, 
and the electric motor starts to pump 
water into the tank again until the 
pressure goes up to forty pounds. Then 
click, and the motor stops, all without 
any attention. 

TTIE pump I have in mind can raise 
1 water from a deep well, even at a dis¬ 
tance from the tank, and still have all 
the working parts of the pump right in 
your basement. There is only one mov¬ 
ing part to these pumps, so they can 
! be expected to run for months at a time 
with almost no attention. 

When the motor is running, it takes 
about as much current as three big 
bulbs, but it only rims a very few 
minutes at a time. If you have sufficient 
water there is no reason why you can’t 
water the garden too. All summer you 
will likely have current to spare, so why 
not let the wind-electric pump water 
for you when you need it? 

These pressure systems can be used 
both in the home and in the bam, 
as well as to wash the family car, water 
the garden and even afford a measure 
of fire protection. And the power all 
comes from the wind. 

I have tried to show some of the 
benefits and most of the costs of these 
farm electric plants. It is up to each 
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person to decide if he can afford one 
or not. A married couple without chil¬ 
dren on a grain farm could get along 
very nicely with a real small outfit. But 
it is on the family size farms and 
ranches where they are most useful. 
Some farms have more than one family 
on them, like our own, where my bro¬ 
ther and I both use the same outfit. 

With the last few years of good 
prices, many farmers and ranchers have 
been able to lay a little money aside. 
The question may be, “Shall we move 
off the farm to the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of city life, or shall we bring 
some of those same comforts back to the 
farm for us?” 

A lighting plant is a mighty sound 
investment, and will in most cases in¬ 
crease the value of the farm more than 
the cost of the plant. But the greatest 
value will be in the day to day comfort 
and lightening of the labor both in the 
home and around the farm yard. So why 
not get a wind-electric, and instead of 
cussing the wind, as I have heard some 
farmers do, let it work for you? Once 
installed, a good plant will run at very 
little cost, so turn on those lights, plug 
in the iron, sprinkle the lawn, and let 
the wind work for us instead of against 
us for a change. 

Pre-fabricated Age 

When the 10,000th aluminum house 
was set up in Brighton, England, a civic 
ceremony was arranged to commemor¬ 
ate the occasion. A neat lawn was laid 
out, complete with ornamental shrubs, 
and the lucky tenants congratulated by 
the mayor with batteries of press pho* 
tographers in attendance. To the 
tenant’s dismay, an hour after the 
ceremony city workmen came and took 
away lawn and bushes. 
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^TRACTOR 

SEAT 


CUSHIONS 

Bucket Type No. T.C. 201 



Ask your dealer 

MADE BY 

The American Pad & Textile Cg 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO 




for BETTER PLOWING 
use Silver Streak 


Thousands of farmers no longer sharpen their shares—or remove them from the 
plow. Generations of farmers have recognized the need of a removable cutting edge 
for plow shares. With Silver Streak a reality, their plowing troubles have vanished. 
A longer life with the sharp edge and perfect suck of a new share is placed on 
your plow right in the field in just a few seconds per bottom. NO DELAYS. 

The Silver Streak Edge makes it unnecessary to remove the share from the plow. 
The edge stays sharp until completely worn out—original shape and Suck is re¬ 
tained throughout—no bolting or welding—they stay on. In fact they tighten 
with use. Fits all general purpose plow shares. 

Made in 12-in., 14-ln. and 16-in. sizes. Sells for 

12-inch.$1.80 14-inch.$2.00 16-inch.S2.20 

Order from your dealer today or send order direct to NANCE COMPANY LTD., 

Red Deer, Alberta. 
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War-born engineering advances, greatly ex¬ 
panded production capacity, and steadily 
increasing sales volume have combined to 
make possible Wincharger’s new 12-volt 
SUPER STREAMLINER, Model 1219. 

32-VOLT CAPACITY AT A 12-VOLT 
PRICE! Runs house and barn lights, radio, 
and household and farm appliances for a 
few cents a day. 


Just touch the switch and bright electric 
lights will flood your home. 

No more expensive radio batteries to buy 
—at a flick of the dial you can listen to the 
news of the world, music, drama. 

The new SUPER STREAMLINER will 
enable you to save time and labor by 
the use of the many electrical appliances 
indispensable to a modern home and a 
well managed farm. 


Western 

Canadian 

Distributors 


{ 


DICKSON ELECTRIC CO. 

2S8 Fort Street, Winnipeg 


BRUCE ROBINSON ELECTRIC LTD. 

Edmonton—Calgary 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

232-34 20th Street East, Saskatoon 
2412 11th Avenue, Regina 
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RADIO BATTERIES 


QUALITY FEATURES 
That Insure Longer Life 

• Hermetically sealed in wax 
to guard super-power per¬ 
formance. 

• Heavy seamless zinc jacket 
makes leakage impossible. 

• Protected with chrome to 
insure ‘longer life." 

• Every cell iested for your 
protection. 


hheavy duty 
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Rammed Earth Houses 

Some engineers unwilling to give their 
Final blessing to this Form oF 
construction 

r IE Country Guide issue of Novem¬ 
ber, 1946, carried an 


article on 
rammed earth houses written by a 
Regina contributor who had gathered 
his inspiration, of which there was 
much, and his information, of which 
there was little, in his own province. 
This article brought in a volume of 
correspondence exceeding our wildest 
expectations, proving that there is con¬ 
siderable interest in the country in 
cheap building construction. After all, 
this is not remarkable since all over 
the prairies many families have spent 
years of frugal pioneering in houses 
built of material from the nearest 
slough. In spite of the shivers that 


"Chee! Just think of all the delicious Grape-Nuts Flakes 

I could eat if I had a mouth like that!' 

“I could sail into a scowful of “They’d have to cut an acre o 
those malty-rich, sweet-as-a-nut wheat and malted barley to ge 
Post’s Grape-Nuts Flakes! enough of those golden grains fo 

... , , a couple of mouthfuls of Post’ 

“And boy! How I’d pack m the Grape-Nuts Flakes, 
nourishment! All those carbohy- « <And they . d have to pack > en 
drates for energy; proteins for mus- loose in box cars instead of thos 
cle; phosphorus for teeth and bones; big economy size packages.” 
iron for the blood; and other food “Come, come, Wilbur. You’r 
essentials. making me hungry. Let’s go home. 


June at Saanichton, B.C. 


BURGESS BATTERY CO 


tingle the spines of health officials, and 
the esthetic horrors of professional 
.architects, many husky and intelligent 
Canadians got their start in life in 
dwellings which never went through 
the blueprint stage. 

In dealing with the multitude of 
questions raised by the correspondence, 
The Guide has had to rely on the pro¬ 
fessional engineers who have studied 
earth house construction. Unfortun¬ 
ately the record is a little sketchy, and 
not much new knowledge has been 
added of late years. At the conclusion 
of the first war a number of American 
agricultural colleges published bulletins 
on the subject, but enquiries show that 
these are now out of print. Presumably 
money is now so plentiful in postwar 
Yankee land that they are more con¬ 
cerned about automatic stokers and air 
conditioning. 


Canada 


Niagara Falls 


\ I AMCI V III? K D T P Find your sweetheart; 
LUllLLI ilLnU 1 tj thrmigh my Club; Old; 

and Reliable; Estab-. 
lished 1924. Personal Painstaking service for re-; 
;fined men and women (CONFIDENTIAL). Free; 
particulars, photos, descriptions sealed. LOIS* 
REEDER, BOX 549, PALESTINE. TEXAS. I 


O UR only recourse in the end was to 
direct all the correspondence to Sas¬ 
katchewan University, whose engineer¬ 
ing department was probably seriously 
embarrassed by the volume of work 
dumped on their small staff. And while 
their engineers had a small number of 
copies of an old bulletin on the subject, 
there was not sufficient printed mate¬ 
rial to answer all demands. They have, 
however, stepped into the breach by 
producing some multigraphed material 
which we understand is now being 
distributed to enquirers. 

The provincial department of Recon¬ 
struction and Rehabilitation at Regina 
has also been helpful. It has found 
funds for the construction of at least 
one experimental rammed earth house 
which it is expected will be built this 
summer probably at Saskatoon. 

As so many Guide readers have had 
to wait for a reply for so long the 
editors feel that this full explanation is 
due them. The only other word to be 
added is that The Guide is neither 
for nor against the principle of rammed 
earth construction. We are merely pur¬ 
veyors of information, giving the widest 
possible circulation to practical con¬ 
clusions arising out of the experience 
of farmers and professional men. If 
the weight of evidence is in favor of 
other building materials The Guide 
will say so with as much freedom as it 
published the first article which started 
this flurry of interest. 
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>una tney go, the the air in. Ihe 2nd Seal ( Valve 
r "Seals”, making Cap ) not only protects the core 

ight for millions from destructive grit, but the big 
motorists...help- powerful seal inside the cap guar- 
iderinflation, flats antees an air-tight 5 valve, not 
only at 30 lbs., not only at 100 
'Valve Core) holds lbs., but up to 250 lbs. pressure. 

last Longer, RIDE WITH BOTH SEALS, Buy them by the box at your dealers 

itch your Pressures. • Keep a Schrader Tire Gauge in Your Car. 

# VALVE CAP 


f Winter in ' 
British Columbia 

Canada’s West Coast Province, 
evergreen and ever beautiful, with 
a mild climate and facilities for 
really grand Winter vacationing. 
See the parklike FRASER 
VALLEY... a panoramic display 
of magnificent scenery. Secure 
accommodations ahead. 

Write to the 

British Columbia Government 
Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.C, 


MADE IN CANAOA 


A. SCHRADER’S SON DIVISION, 


Scovitt Manufacturing Company, '"TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Originators of the Comparative Air Loss System for flat Tire Prevention 
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Now is the time to make plans and to 
start at the improvement of the 
farmhouse and grounds 
By AMY J. ROE 


Melting Snow 

By Effie Butler 

Into the earth seeps the snow. 
Into ash falls the ember; 
Beauty is a fleeting thing 
To cherish and remember. 


I Would Come Back 

By Gilean Douglas 

Life has not been kind to me: 

I have suffered want and cold, 

I have lost, I have bled, 

I have left my best unsaid; 

I am growing greyly old 
In a harsh futility. 

But I icould come back once more, 
Live again each crippled day 
Just to smell forest loam, 

Just to watch a lark fly home; 

1 would walk a rougher way 
To hear a sea wind on a shore . 


There Is a Man on the Goss 

By Elizabeth Cheney 

Whenever there is silence around me 
By day or by night — 

I am startled by a cry. 

It came down from the cross — 

The first time I heard it, 

I went out and searched — 

And found a man in the throes of crucifixion, 
And I said, “I will take you down,” 

And I tried to take the nails out of His feet. 
But He said, “Let them be, 

For I cannot be taken down 

Until every man, every woman and every child 

Come together to take Me down.” 

And 1 said, "But I cannot hear you cry. 

What can I do?” 

And He said, “Go about the world — 

Tell every one you meet— 

There is a Man on the cross.” 


Homemakers' Course 

SHORT course for homemakers is being 
offered again this year by the University 
of Manitoba. This is the fourth year that such 
a course has been offered but the program is 
sufficiently different from those of previous 
years to make it worthwhile for former class 
members to attend. 

The date has been set for May 5 to 11, 1947. 
The course will be given at the University, 
Port Garry site. Rooms and meals at reason¬ 
able rates will be available to those who wish 
to live in residence or to take their meals 
there. It will provide a week of new interest 
and holiday for many women and girls. The 
course will consist of lectures, demonstrations 
and visits to institutions relating to such sub¬ 
jects as: Designing, making and caring for 
clothes, modern furnishings and new equip¬ 
ment, textiles, economy in buying and how 
home economics can serve you in the com¬ 
munity. The tuition fee is $2.50. Make appli¬ 
cation for the course to Dean J. W. Grant 
MacEwan, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Arrangements for rooms cam be made by 
writing Miss Wilda Irwin. Dean of Women’s 
Residence. 


“FtO your work—not just your work and no 
^ more, but a little more for the lavishing’s 
sake: that little more which is worth all the 
rest. And if you suffer as you must, and if 
you doubt as you must, do your work. Put 
your heart into it and the sky will clear. Then 
out of your very doubt and suffering will be 
born the supreme joy of life.”— Dean Briggs. 


W ITH the approach of spring, there comes 
an urge to get started at a clean-up of the 
house and grounds. The bright sunshiny 
days of March reveal the clutter which has 
possibly accumulated during the winter, which has 
been mercifully hidden from view by the snow. We 
long to make a clearance. Dust and smoky grime 
darken walls inside the house. We feel, suddenly, 
that a cleaning campaign is overdue. In thinking of 
tidying-up our minds just naturally turn to changes 
and improvements we would like to make in the 
place in order to bring more neatness, comfort and 
beauty to our home surroundings. 

Recently I visited a young couple living on a 
Manitoba farm. They had taken over a farm where 
the buildings were already built, the space for 
grounds was already decided for them. They were not 
satisfied with the setting so had had a plan drawn up 
for the improvement and beautification of the place. 
The man was a graduate in agriculture, the woman 
a graduate in home economics so they had had good 
training in analyzing a problem and appreciated the 
importance of working to a given plan so that each 
piece of work attempted and done would fit in to the 
picture of what they some day hoped to achieve. 
They had secured the best possible advice from agri¬ 
cultural advisors as to kinds of shrubs, varieties of 
fruit, grass and planting of lawns. 

The young wife brought out the sketched plan. 
There on a large sheet of cardboard was drawn a 
scaled plan of their garden and houseyard. Here in 
this spot had gone the raspberry bushes, which were 
already bearing fruit, here were some flowering 
shrubs. There, as sketched in, were to go this year’s 
flower beds and borders with due consideration being 
given to season and length of bloom. Next year, and 
the next, certain other items would be added. It was 
a fascinating study for us both. If you do not already 
know what interest and fun there is to be found 
in making landscape and ground plans on paper, 
then you had better start right now to make one of 
your own to suit your particular needs. 

There is an aid to such a project in Bulletin No. 9 
entitled Farmstead Planning, issued by the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture in 1946. The author, E. C. 
Hallman says in the introduction: ‘‘In many of our 
country homes may be found the most wholesome 
forms of domestic life yet attained. Almost every¬ 
where we look we see fresh evidence of the desire 
for beautiful surroundings that is now sweeping 
the country. Home improvement is a venture in 
self-expression. Is it not true that we are judged 
largely by what is seen approaching our homes? Are 
you satisfied with the appraisal of your character 
that your home surroundings depict? 

“As a rule, establishing a home on the land Is 
undertaken but once in a lifetime. Few have had 
previous experience in so important an undertaking. 
Many are deterred because they do not feel com¬ 
petent alone in planting where their mistakes may 
continue for generations to come. 

“There are certain far-reaching advantages in 
making one’s own plans. The owner knows best, all 
the special conditions and circumstances of his farm 
and business. He realizes also the personal prefer¬ 
ences of the family unit. He can better visualize how 
his place will look when completed, and will take a 
more enthusiastic and prideful interest in working 
out a plan of his own making.” 

Another good aid to landscaping the farm grounds is 
to be found in a bulletin entitled Ornamental Shrubs 
and Small Trees for The Canadian Prairies, written 
by S. W. Edgecomb, Ph. D., formerly Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Horticulture, University of Manitoba, pub¬ 
lished in 1944 by Line Elevator Farm Service. Copies 
of this bulletin (No. 4) are available through the 
Winnipeg or Calgary offices. The author has drawn 
freely upon information in the publications of Dr. 
J. S. Shoemaker, University of Alberta; the Domin¬ 
ion Experimental stations in the prairie provinces, 
especially the Morden Station; files of The Country 
Guide; and nursery catalogs. The booklet is nicely 
illustrated and gives the reader a clear idea of what 
may be expected in form and color from the various 
types of shrubs and small trees. 


Painting of the buildings is another feature of im¬ 
provement that does not need to be delayed because 
of shortage of materials. A fresh coat of paint on the 
house, barn and outbuildings will do wonders to give 
the place a well-kept air. 

The business of planning and improving the farm¬ 
stead is one phase of home improvement that does 
not need to wait because of scarcity and high cost of 
materials. Whether you are starting brand-new on a 
farm that has not yet any buildings you intend to 
use or if you wish to make the best of what already 
is established, good farmstead planning and improve¬ 
ment is a firm foundation for future home planning. 


Farmhouse Special Needs 

E have made the claim repeatedly on this page 
during the past several years, that there is a 
great lack in Canada of architects competent in 
designing farmhouses. As a matter of fact there is a 
lack of architects for designing all types of buildings 
today in this country. Of those who are available, 
few have either the experience, interest or financial 
inducement to turn their attention to farmhouse 
plans. But they must be found, given the necessary 
training and put to work on the problem. 

Recently among a group of friends discussing 
farmhouse plans and how they should differ from 
those intended for town or city dwellers, an architect 
queried the point. A few of those present attempted to 
set down the main points which should be kept in 
mind when thinking of building a house for the farm 
family. They were briefly: 

1. The house will likely accommodate a larger 
family than is usual in a city. 

2. The topographical area should be kept in mind, 
and the direction of the prevailing winds. 

3. The house must be oriented to farm operations. 
The occupants will probably insist on kitchen win¬ 
dows overlooking the farmyard so that it is possible, 
during the hours of kitchen work, to keep an eye on 
men coming from and going to fields or barns. 

4. The farmhouse must provide some sort of space 
for office business such as keeping records, telephone, 
etc. 

5. There is the problem of feeding extra help and 
an area where men can discard heavy out-door 
clothes and wash-up before going to the meal table. 
It should be planned that they do not have to cross 
areas where the housewife is busy with last-minute 
meal preparations. 

6. A rear hall and stairway is a desirable feature, 
saving many steps and traffic across other rooms. 

7. Most of the traffic comes into the house from 
the rear of the house. The placing of the front door 
may differ from that of the town or city house. 

8. The farmhouse has to give greater storage 
space in basement for vegetables and fruit, kept in 
large quantities. Storage of water supply is important 
and must be provided for. 

9. Sewage disposal, water drainage and plumbing 
and heating systems, and electricity are matters of 
special planning and provision. 

10. The kitchen is in a sense a small factory on the 
farm, where food is prepared in large quantities for 
use and storage. 

11. The utility room, apart and yet adjacent to the 
kitchen is a necessity in good modern planning of 
farmhouses. It replaces the old summer kitchen 
which filled a need. 

12. The living-room should be large as it often 
accommodates small social gatherings as well as 
filling family needs. 

The Country Guide has had many letters from farm 
people telling what they consider most important 
in designing new houses or remodelling old ones. 
We quote again for emphasis a statement of H. E. 
Wichers, architect member of the staff of Kansas 
State College, author of many farmhouse plans and 
lecturer of some note: “Few people seem to realize 
the complexity of the average farmhouse problem 
and often ignore important elements. The desire for 
efficient farmhouses is the motive power that will 
bring us good farmhouses; but as always, in order to 
give definite expression to those desires we must 
remember that the farmhouse is built to house the 
family and to provide for its activities. Slowly but 
surely, certain facts about the farmhouse will be 
accepted as basic, and eventually the whole struc¬ 
ture will be planned to agree with those facts. Already 
certain of these basic elements can be described and 
as more become known, the farmhouse style will 
become clear and definite.” 
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An answer attempted to the question: "Is rationing leading us to dishonesty, I 

bad manners and inhospitality?" ' 

By JOAN M. FAWCETT 

have had a cup of coffee. You would 
laugh if you saw respectable elderly 
women surreptitiously pocketing little 
envelopes full of sugar. We might be 
small children who have been refused 
an extra sweet. But we tell ourselves 
that after all the restaurant is allowed 
so much sugar per cup of tea or coffee 
served and that if we do not take any 
that is left the waitress will. And then, 
of course, under this question comes the 
under-the-counter racket. This isn’t 
strictly dishonest because you do not 
get anything without paying for it in 
money and coupons but if you have a 
friend in a shop who will save things 
for you the moment they come in, you 
do get a terrific pull over your less 
fortunate neighbors. In this respect th ■ 
less well off people often score over the 
wealthy, for they are more likely to 
have relations and friends in shops. 
There is nothing like having a grocer 
for an uncle these days. 

Well, so much for dishonesty. The 
answer is definitely yes, I think, but it 
is more difficult to say how lasting this 
dishonesty will be. Let us hope we shall 
shed it like a worn out skin when days 
of plenty are here again. 

The second part of the question con¬ 
cerned manners. This is most serious 
as it is affecting the children. No child 
under ten can remember or even realize 
what it was to have unlimited sweets, 
butter, jam and fruit. They have no 
idea what it is like to have a box of 
sweets in the house for anyone to dip 
into. It is now a question of, “Is that 
your ration?” or “Can I have my ra¬ 
tion?” No grownup now takes a sweet 
from a child and in consequence very 
few children remember to offer them 
round. It seems rather pointless, I ex¬ 
pect, if no one ever takes one. On the 
other hand many grownups give all 
their ration to the children and the 
children know this. They know too that 
all bananas are theirs by right as there 
is no allocation of bananas to anyone 
over eighteen. Butter and sugar are 
usually weighed out into individual pots 
at the beginning of each week and sc! 
when it comes to a meal time there is 
no need to pass them to each other. 

What is more distressing, you have to 
discourage their natural generosity. Oui 
small son of five and a half has just 
started going to school. He takes bis¬ 
cuits with him for the eleven o’clock 
break and also sometimes a small toy 
in his pocket. After he had been going 
for a few days we found that he was 
giving both the biscuits and the to 
away. In ordinary times it would nc 
have mattered,- the toy would probabl 
have only cost a few pennies and h 
could have taken enough biscuits foi 
himself and his friend. But now the 
biscuits are valuable food and take 
eight points for a pound besides being 
in short supply and the toy has prob¬ 
ably cost a faithful granny many long 
hours of shopping and quite a few 
shillings. 

Another thing that leads to bae 
manners among adults, I think, is the 
queueing habit. If a man or a youngei 
woman gives up the place they have 
won with such patience in the fisl 
queue or the bus they will never gel 
finished. 

Then about inhospitality—I thin! 
here we can definitely say that ration¬ 
ing is not leading us to this shortcom¬ 
ing. There is a lot less entertaining o: 
the duller kind, such as asking peopli 
you really do not care about to dinne 
because they asked you last week. Thei 
just isn’t the food for that kind c 
Turn to page 92 


Friday, January 31, 1947. The King 
and Queen and the Princesses left 
London today for Portsmouth to em¬ 
bark on the Vanguard for their journey 
to South Africa. We are all very con¬ 
scious of their going even if we live 
nowhere near London. We have listened 
on the wireless to their departure from 
Waterloo station and their arrival at 
Portsmouth. Even quite small children 
have been excited by it. And now 
we remember them all the time in our 
conversation. We are deep in the coldest 
weather that England has known for 
many years and so we keep hoping that 
it won’t be long before our Royal 
family will be experiencing something 
a good deal pleasanter. Every evening 
we hear in our news how things are 
going with the Vanguard. 

Saturday, February 1, 1947. A ques¬ 
tion was put to the Brain Trust on the 
wireless the other night, that is, I think, 
of very great interest and concern to us 
all here. The question was: “Is con¬ 
tinued rationing leading us to dis¬ 
honesty, bad manners and inhospi¬ 
tality?” At first one is tempted to cry, 
“Oh! no, surely we are bigger minded 
than that.” But when one begins to 
examine one’s life with those points in 
view, it makes you raise your eyebrows 
and pause. We have come a long way 
in these last seven years from the good 
spacious days of peace and plenty. 

Since I heard that question, as I 
knitted by the fire, I have been think¬ 
ing a good deal. I can of course only 
review it from the point of view of the 
very average citizen who knows very 
little about finance or the deeper work¬ 
ings of the black market. I have taken 
the question in its three parts. 

First—this is the part of the question 
which I think is the most important 
and the most likely to leave a lasting 
effect on people’s characters—is ration¬ 
ing causing dishonesty? 

I believe it is. It is only petty dis¬ 
honesty in most cases but neverthe¬ 
less it is dishonesty. I am not now 
thinking of the seriously dishonest 
people who must have their food and 
comfort at whatever cost and who deal 
in the black market. Those people would 
be dishonest about something anyway. 

I am thinking about the ordinary 
person—the young married couple, the 
housewife with a family, the typist, the 
farmer—are they being driven because 
of rationing to do dishonest things that 
they would never have otherwise done? 
Of course it is awfully easy to think 
that one set of these petty dishonesties 
—the set one practices oneself—is ex¬ 
cusable and the other sets are not. For 
instance, I do not hesitate if there are 
eating apples in the shops to go to as 
many shops as I have time for and get 
the maximum quantity—say two pounds 
—from each. Apples are not rationed 
and the children love them and they 
are good for them but I know all the 
same that the original two pounds was 
supposed to be my share. But on the 
other hand I should never dream of 
buying a clothing coupon or of paying 
more for my clothes so that the shop 
could buy coupons for me, as many 
people do. I buy eggs off the ration 
when I can find somebody who will sell 
them to me but I never pay more than 
the controlled price—3/6 a dozen—for 
them. If I am asked a silly price like 
7/— we do without because that is 
black market! I have never bought coal 
from a miner or asked anyone to 
smuggle silk stockings through the cus¬ 
toms for me but on the other hand I 
never hesitate to bring away any sur¬ 
plus sugar from a restaurant after I 


EXPLAINS THE ^ 
BIGGEST SUCCESS IN 
CHASE & SANBORN’S 


HISTORY 


In cool, dewy shade — under an awning of taller trees 
that screen out scorching rays of the fierce tropical sun— 
fine coffee beans slowly _ _ 

grown” flavor that Canada 

loves in Chase & Sanborn * 


Also available 
in the economical 
paper bag 


As He Sleeps 


here’s grand home-proved 


lv medication that works 2 ways at 
once to relieve distress of child’s cold 
—even while he sleeps. Justrub throat, 
chest and back with Vicks VapoRub 
at bedtime. Instantly VapoRub goes 
to work to relieve coughing spasms, 
ease muscular soreness or tightness, and 
invite restful, comforting sleep. Often 
by morning, most of the misery is gone. 
For baby’s sake try VapoRub tonight. 
It must be good, because when colds 
strike, most mothers use VapoRub. 

COUGHING SPASMS —To relieve distress, 
melt a spoonful of VapoRub in a bowl 
of boiling water. Inhale the steaming, 
medicated vapors. Feel relief come right 
with the first breath! 
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Keep stairways dear. 

AFE at home” is a common 
expression, and one that brings 
a feeling of warmth and 
security. “Safe” however may 
e a carelessly used word. Many serious 
,nd unnecessary accidents occur every 
ear within the home. The very old and 
ery young are the most frequent 
asualties, though no age is spared. It 
alarming to learn that the home 
ads all other places as the scene of 
atal accidents. 

To make your home safe look about, 

E nd and immediately fix anything 
r hich could possibly lead to an aeci- 
ent. Care should be taken in every- 
,hing that is done, and a watchful 
ye kept towards safety in every way. 

[ ife can learn from the experiences of 
thers where and why accidents occur, 
nd see that the house has none of 
hese pitfalls. Take time to do things 
fcroperly, as hurrying often leads to 
Jangerous practices. 

Records show that the majority of 
|iome accidents occur in the kitchen, 
he kitchen is a place of great activity 
nd the housewife spends much of her 
ime there. It should be kept in order 
or safety’s sake. A great many acci¬ 
dents in the kitchen come from falls, 
here is something on the top shelf of 
he cupboard the housewife desires, 
nd in an effort to save time she brings 
pip a wobbly chair and stands on it. 

fall may result which would not only 
d/aste more time but cause a great deal 
if pain and perhaps expense. Chairs, 
tools, and boxes should never be used 
o reach hard-to-get-at places. The 
irovision of a short stepladder with 
firm base is a safety measure. Falls 
ay result from spots of water or 
ease on the floor. Wipe these up im- 
ediately when they are noticed. By 
uick action a nasty fall may be 
verted. Slippery peelings from fruit 
nd vegetables should also be picked 
p from the floor the minute they are 
ropped. 

Because of the stove needed for cook- 
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Look about your home for possible hazards and dangerous 
practices and eliminate them today 
By MARION R. McKEE 


A wall rack protects cutlery. 


ing in the kitchen there is always the 
danger of burns. Caution should be 
used. When lifting the lid of a pot or 
pan which has been cooking food or 
boiling on the stove, always use the 
lid as a shield against splashing grease 
and steam. Hot grease or steam makes 
painful burns. Potholders should be 
of adequate size and kept in the best 
of condition. Worn places or spots 
where the stuffing is thin will allow 
the heat to penetrate through to the 
hand and may cause you to drop the 
whole pan of hot food on yourself. Pot- 
holders that completely cover the hand 
like a mit are the best and safest to 
use. 

Pot handles should be kept pointing 
to the back of the stove, or if set on a 
table should point away from the edge. 

A pot handle protruding over the stove 
or table is easily brushed against and 
the scalding contents spilled. Small 
children prodded by curiosity to grab 
the handle, may be seriously scalded. 
When opening the door of the oven 
to look at its contents it is wise to 
stand to one side to avoid the danger 
of scalding yourself in the escaping 
steam. 

After doing the laundry in the kitchen 
wipe the soapy water from the floor. 
This prevents slipping. Leaving a pail 
or pan of scalding 
water on the floor is 
a dangerous practice, 
for a child may fall 
into it, or an adult 
may trip over it. For 
dipping boiling water 
from the boiler into 
the wash tubs, use a 
medium sized pail or a 
dipper with a firm 
handle. Do not attempt 
to carry a large pan of 
hot or boiling water. 

The use of kerosene 
in lighting coal and 
wood stoves is danger¬ 
ous. This practice has 
led to many fires and 
the loss of both life 
and property. A good 
supply of dry wood 
chips and kindling 
should be kept handy 
to light the fire. A 
wood or coal stove should not be per¬ 
mitted to become overheated. To be 
safe there should be a four-inch clear¬ 
ance under the stove to allow for the 
circulation of air. A metal sheet placed 
on the floor beneath the stove is a wise 
precaution. Twelve inches should be 
allowed between the stove and nearest 
wall or partition, with an asbestos 
' shield added for safety. 

Gasoline and kerosene stoves should 
be lighted with the greatest care. A 
serious explosion may result from the 
accumulation of the fumes if there is a 
short period of time between the turn¬ 
ing on of the fuel and the lighting. 
Have plenty of ventilation when light¬ 
ing one of these stoves. Open the door 
of the burner compartment and the 
kitchen door as a safety measure. Al¬ 
ways stand to one side of the burner 
when lighting it. When the stove is not 
in use check to see that the fuel is 
turned off. 

Dry cleaning is often done in the 
home kitchen, and care should be taken 
that the use of inflammable fluids is 
avoided. Naphtha, gasoline or benzine 
is easily ignited and have been the 


cause of many serious fires. An ex¬ 
plosion could be caused by an open 
flame from a match, stove burner, or a 
spark, or even the static electricity 
produced by the friction of rubbing 
the clothes together. 

Use a good non-inflam¬ 
mable fluid such as 
carbon tetrachloride 
for home dry cleaning. 

Sharp knives and 
other kitchen cutlery 
are a great help to the 
housewife. Be cautious 
in using them, as fin¬ 
gers have a habit of 
getting in the way and 
being cut. A wall knife 
rack for the exclusive 
use of cutlery is a wise 
investment, as it keeps 
everything in its place. 

Leaving sharp instru¬ 
ments lying loose in a drawer is the 
cause of many a nasty cut. 



Use saucepan lid as a shield. 



Use a firm ladder 


A KNIFE should not be used to open 
cans. It not only dulls the knife, but 
the knife may slip and cut a finger or 
hand. The most satisfactory and safe 
can opener to use is one which does 
not bring the fingers in contact with the 
cut edges of the can, and one which 
leaves a clean edge. 
These are inexpensive 
and may be bought at 
a hardware store. Af¬ 
ter the contents have 
been emptied push the 
lid down into the can. 
This eliminates the 
danger of cutting the 
fingers on the lid when 
the can is being dis¬ 
posed of. 

When a glass or dish 
is broken, wrap the 
pieces in a discarded 
box or can with a 
cover, and cover it with 
heavy wrapping paper 
ff before throwing it in 
the garbage. This may 
consume some time, 
but will prevent the 
person who empties 
. the garbage from get- 

reaching shelves. ^ ^ j t jg easier 

and safer to use absorbent cotton or 
tissue to pick up small pieces of broken 
glass. 

Poisons such as paris green, strych¬ 
nine, and rat poison should always be 
locked away where children cannot find 
them. A safe practice is never to leave 
small children alone in the kitchen. 
If the child is still a toddler, keep him 
in a play pen in the kitchen where he 
will be kept away from danger. If an 
older child wishes to play with cut¬ 
outs, let him only use scissors with 
blunt ends. Avoid giving a child any 
sharp instruments to play with. 

The living-room is a comparatively 
safe place in the home. However there 
is still the odd hazard that presents 
itself, and must be watched. Scatter 
rugs are a great cause of falls, and 
they should be fixed so they will not 
slip. Sewing jar rubber rings on the 
bottom of these rugs will prevent them 
from skidding. Synthetic rubber mats 
may be bought to be placed under rugs 
for this same purpose. The edges of 
the rug should not be allowed to curl, 
as this may trip someone. Tack the 
edges down with carpet tacks, or else 


try to steam or press it flat with a wet 
cloth. 

Slippery wax floors are also a danger 
point. Use a minimum of wax and rub 
it thoroughly in. Never leave litter such 
as children’s toys, workbaskets, brooms, 
mops and such to be tripped on. Keep 
all main passage ways in the house 
clear of such objects. 

In the bedroom safety should be 
observed. Keep the space between the 
door and bed free of shoes, clothing, 
chairs, and other 
things. Many elderly 
people have tripped 
over such articles as 
these with serious re¬ 
sults. Close dresser 
drawers after using 
them for some one 
might give themselves 
a nasty bruise by run¬ 
ning into them. A 
draft reflector on the 
window will prevent 
many a cold, and will 
make the room more 
comfortable. This is 
especially desirable in 
children’s rooms. If a 
gas or kerosene heater is used in the 

bedroom, be sure to have plenty of 

ventilation. These heaters use oxygen 
rapidly, and may cause asphyxiation. 
Lamps used in the bedroom or any 
room in the house should have a solid 
base so that they will not upset easily. 
Be sure to check the working condition 
of the lamp to see that it is giving its 
best performance. Any lamp shades 
used should be of a non-combustible 
material. 

Clothes closets should be kept free 
of litter and boxes. Shelves piled high 
with an accumulation of articles are 
unsafe as objects may fall on, the head 
of a person looking through the clothes. 
Never take an uncovered lamp with an 
open flame in the closet to look around, 
as the clothes may catch on fire. Stor¬ 
ing oily rags in closets or in a closed 
space may lead to a fire caused by 
spontaneous combustion. 

When putting baby to bed, be sure to 
use light, warm blankets pinned se¬ 
curely away from the child’s face. 
Avoid placing a blanket on the side 
of the crib to keep out drafts. It may 
fall or be pulled down and smother 
him. When selecting toys for a child, 
only buy large smooth ones, without 
any buttons or parts which will come 
off. Babies love to put everything they 
can find into their mouths. Stuffed toys 
should be made of material easily laun¬ 
dered and so always remain sanitary. 

Bathrooms also have their danger 
points. Many a person has skidded on 
the bathtub bottom and broken a limb. 
A non-skid mat in the bottom of the 
tub would be a wise precaution. A 
firm rail on the wall nearest to the 
tub would also lessen accidents. Soap 
should be kept in a container which 
will not let it slip out into the water. 
This not only eliminates the possi¬ 
bility of slipping on the bar, but will 
save soap. [ Turn to page 91 



Scatter rugs may cause falls. 
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Use preserved fruit to bring variety into cold weather meals 


Peach Tarts 

Make pastry shells of plain or puff 
pastry, with the inner part a little 
larger than half of a peach. When 
these have been baked, place half of a 
canned peach in the centre of each. 
Inside the pit cavity of the peach 
place a few chopped nuts or blanched 
almonds. Meringue may be placed on! 
top if desired. 


• Here’s one for the party recipe book— 
Magic’s Cherry Snow Cake! Topped 
with satiny frosting, studded with plump 
cherries—bursting with juicy raisins, 
spicy citron—it’s a vision of delight— 
and m-m so delicious! 

“Delicious” is the word for all Magic- 
baked cakes. 3 generations of Canadian 
homemakers have found that Magic in 
the batter means a cake that’s better— 
more delectable, finer-textured. GetMagic 
today—use it for everything you bake; 


melty-rich, 
frosty-light, 
made with 
MAGIC 


Steamed Fruit Puffs 

Canned plums 3 T. butter 

2 c. sifted pastry A c. sugar 

flour 1 egg 

3 tsp. baking powder % c. milk 
Pinch of salt 

Butter individual molds and place 
in each three plums and enough juice 
to cover the fruit. Measure the siftedj 
flour and sift again with the bakina 
powder and salt. Cream the butter! 
add the sugar gradually and continul 
creaming. Add the beaten egg ana 
combine thoroughly. Add the sifted dry 
ingredients and the milk alternately, 
and when thoroughly combined pour 
this batter over the fruit in the molds. 
Steam or bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees Pahr.) for about twenty-five 
minutes. Serve hot with cream or hard 
sauce. Other desired fruits may be 
substituted for plums in this recipe. 


CHERRY SNOW CAKE 


CU P shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

2 cups sifted flour 

2 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 


14 teaspoon Magic 
Baking Soda 
14 teaspoon salt 
J4 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup strained thick 
applesauce 


% cup seedless 
raisins 

y A cup chopped 
pitted dates 
Snow Frosting 
Maraschino cherries 
Citron 


Fruit Batter Pudding 

2 c. canned fruit Yi tsp. salt 

1 Ya c. flour Ya c. milk 

3 tsp. baking powder 1 egg 

A c. sugar ]4 c. shortening 

Sift the flour with the baking pow¬ 
der. Cream the shortening and add the 
sugar, salt and egg, well beaten. 
Then add the milk and flour alter¬ 
nately. Place the fruit in the bottom 
of a greased baking dish and pour the 
batter over it. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375-400 degrees Pahr.) for about 30 
minutes. Any canned fruit that is not 
too juicy may be used. 

Fruit Snow 

% c. canned fruit Lemon juice 

pulp 3 egg whites 

Sugar 

Press fruit through a sieve. Add 
sugar and lemon juice to taste and fold 
into stiffly beaten egg whites very 
gradually. Chill and serve with custard 
sauce or cream. 

Scalloped Peaches 

1 tsp. butter or other ¥ c. brown sugar 
fat ¥ c. breadcrumbs or 

1 c. canned peaches cakecrumbs 

4 c. apples, sliced ¥ c. water 

¥ tsp. salt 


Cream together shortening and sugar. Add 
eggs; beat well. Sift dry ingredients together, 
Add alternately with applesauce to creamed 
mixture. Add raisins and dates. Bake in 9" 
greased tube pan in 350°F. oven, 1 hour. 
Let stand until cold. Remove cake from pan; 
Spread frosting on top and side of cake; 
Decorate with cherries and citron. 

SNOW FROSTING: Cream 2 tablespoons 
butter. Sift 2J4 cups confectioner’s sugar; 
gradually add, creaming constantly. Add 
about 3 tablespoons milk to make mixture 
right consistency for spreading. Add a few 
grains of salt and % teaspoon vanilla extract; 


Cherry Sponge 

1A T. gelatine 1A c. canned cherries 

A c. cold water 1 c. canned cherry 

1 T. lemon juice juice 

Whites of 2 eggs A c. sugar 

Soak gelatin in cold water five 
minutes and dissolve in hot cherry 
juice. Add cherries, stoned and cut in 
halves, sugar and lemon juice. When 
mixture begins to set add whites of 
eggs, beaten until stiff. Turn into mold, 
first dipped in cold water, and chilli 
Garnish with meringue sweetened anJ 
flavored with vanilla. Top with J 
cherry. 
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4 OUT OF 5 PRIZE WINNERS USE 

Robin Hood Flour 









▼ r * ACTUAL RECORD % 

OF HOME-BAKING CONTESTS 

Of 10,617 First Prizes awarded, 8,850 
were won by women using Robin Hood 
Flour. Of 10,617 Second Prizes 
awarded, 8,198 were won by women 
using Robin Hood Flour. 

v '\ ’Records of proof available- jg 

for inspection. 


Can’t you almost sniff the warm fragrance of fresh-baked 
scones, when you look at the picture above ? Piping hot, but¬ 
tered, and heaped with marmalade? M-m-m! It’s another 
Robin Hood Prize Winning Recipe . . . just as easy as pie 
to make right when you use the flour that’s won so many prizes! 


A HARD-TO-BEAT ROBIN HOOD RECIPE FOR BUTTERMILK SCONES 
“An old-fashioned recipe brought up to date” 


This First Prize Winner 

Uses Robin Hood for All Baking 

Mrs. G. A. Johnson, 863 3rd Ave., 

E., of Owen Sound has been using 
Robin Hood Flour for twenty-nine 
years. Mrs. Johnson is well known 
for her wonderful baking, not only 
as Prize Winner at the Owen 
Sound County Fair home-baking 
contests, but with the general 
public as well. 

“For three and a half years, as 
well as looking after my own home, 

I’ve been doing the pastry cooking 
at the Seldon House” stated 
Mrs. Johnson, a pleasant friendly 
woman, smart in her crisp white uniform. 

“I specialize in hot rolls, buns and tea biscuits. To make 
them, I prefer Robin Hood Flour. And it’s the flour that went 
into my prize sponge cake, and the pies I showed at the Fair. 



2 cups sifted ROBIN HOOD FLOUR 34 teaspoon salt 

]/ 2 teaspoon baking soda 4 tablespoons shortening 

% cup plus 2 tablespoons buttermilk 
2 tablespoons sugar or sour milk. 

Preheat to very hot oven (450 degrees F.). Sift together flour, baking soda, sugar 
and salt into mixing bowl. Cut shortening into small pieces and add to dry ingredients. 
Blend together until mixture is mealy, using pastry blender (or two knives, cutting in 
with scissor-like motion). Make a well in centre of the mixture and gradually add the 
buttermilk or sour milk, stirring lightly with fork. Mix only until soft dough is formed. 

Turn onto lightly floured bakeboard or pastry cloth and divide in two equal portions. 
Gently roll out each piece with floured rolling pin or pat out with hand into circles 
inch thick. Place circles on ungreased cookie sheet and cut in quarters, but do not 
separate the pieces. Bake in very hot oven (450 degrees F.) for 12 to 15 minutes. 



Robin Hood’s a grand flour — for breads, cakes, and 


Yield: 8 individual scones. 


pastry 


Robin Hood Flour 

tylMed Aom (OoAAed (l)Aeat 

* (TOAOt MAHI.) 


orn 

MpNBY BACK PLUS lO 


tTQAOl MARI.) 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 

BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MILLED 
IN CANADA. YOUR DEALER IS AUTHORIZED TO OEFUND THE 

FULL PURCHASE PRICE with AN EXTRA 10% 

IF AFTER TWO BAKINGS YOU ARE NOT THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH THE FLOUR. AND WILL RETURN THE UNUSED 
PORTION TO HIM. 

RobinHoodFloui* Mills Limited 


in Canada's newest and most modern Slour mills 




Listen in to that fascinating Claire Wallace 
she’s on the air every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
over Trans-Canada Network 


This certificate guarantees 
your money back, plus 10% 
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of ALL leading cleansers 


When minutes count, see how 
Old Dutch goes into action! 
Double-quick! A fast grease- 
dissolver cuts grease in a jiffy. 
Wonder-working Seismotite, 
that only Old Dutch Cleanser 
contains, easily erases dirt and 
stains. Yes, it’s the grease-dis¬ 


solver plus Seismotite that gives 
Old Dutch a special, fast clean¬ 
ing action no other material has! 

On sinks, tubs, pans, in all 
your cleaning—discover what 
tests have proved. Old Dutch 
is fastest, easiest by far of all 
leading cleansers! 


* Cleansers widely known in Canada were tested on greasy, soiled 
surfaces. And Old Dutch cleaned fastest, easiest of all! 

MADE IN CANADA 



From the sunny Fiji Islands and 
West Indies comes the cane sugar 
which is refined in Vancouver to 
make Rogers' Golden Syrup. This 
pure and delicious food is a valuable 
addition to the diet of children, to 
quickly renew "burned up” energy. 



THE B.C.SUGAR REFINING CO. LTD. 
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Pancakes 

Vary the old-fashioned theme 

P ANCAKES are hot, pancakes are 
good, pancakes are versatile. 
Served for breakfast with butter 
and maple syrup or brown sugar 
they are a familiar favorite. In fact 
they are so popular this way that few 
people realize the possibilities pancakes 
offer for pleasant variation. 

Buckwheat cakes served with sau¬ 
sages and gravy, corn pancakes with 
fried ham or bacon, cheese cakes with 
tomato, plain pancakes with creamed 
chicken, meat or vegetables, are all 
hearty, appetizing and filling main 
courses. A thin pancake wrapped 
around a sausage, and glazed with a 
thick syrup made of brown sugar is 
delicious. 

Pancakes also make tasty desserts. 
Spread with mixtures such as jams, 
jellies, marmalade or fruit pulp they 
add that sweet touch to the end of the 
meal. 

When a basic recipe is found which 
suits the family vary it by using differ¬ 
ent flours. White, buckwheat, whole 
wheat, or cornmeal flour may be sub¬ 
stituted. An egg may or may not be 
added to enrich the mixture, and either 
sweet or sour milk may be used. 

Have the griddle hot enough so the 
pancake will brown without burning. 
Turn when the bubbles have formed 
on the uncooked side and before these 
bubbles break. The batter should be 
thin enough to spread out easily on the 
griddle. 

Mocha Pancakes 

1M c. flour 1 T. baking powder 

A tsp. salt 1 T. sugar 

2 egg yolks 1 c. strong coflee 

2 tsp. melted fat 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar. Beat yolks, add coffee 
and stir into dry ingredients. Add fat 
and beat well. Cook on a greased 
griddle. 

Corn Pancakes 

1A c. flour 1 c. canned whole 

3A tsp. baking pow- kernel corn 

der 3 T. melted shorten- 

3 T. sugar Ing 

% tsp. salt 1 egg 

1 c. milk 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
sugar and salt. Beat egg, add milk. 
Combine with dry ingredients, mixing 
smooth. Add corn and shortening. Drop 
by spoonfuls on hot griddle, spreading 
thin. Bake, turning to brown on both 
sides. Serve hot. Serves four. 

Sour Milk Pancakes 

2 A c. flour 2 c. sour milk 

A tsp. salt VA tsp. soda 

1 egg. well beaten 

Mix and sift flour, salt and soda; 
add sour milk and egg. For a richer 
batter add two tablespoons shortening 
and one tablespoon sugar. Cook on a 
hot griddle. Makes 18 pancakes. 

Jelly Pancakes 

3 eggs, separated 'A c. sifted flour 

1 tsp. sugar 1 T. melted shorten- 

A tsp. salt Ing 

1 c. milk Tart fruit jelly 

Beat egg yolks and add salt, sugar, 
and half cup milk. Add flour and 
shortening and mix until smooth, then 
add remaining milk. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake on a hot griddle, 
making cakes larger than usual and 
very thin. Spread with jelly and roll 
up while hot. Serve with overlapping 
edges of cakes on bottom to keep them 
from unrolling. Sprinkle with confec¬ 
tioner’s sugar if desired. Makes 12. 

Bread Crumb Pancakes 

1 c. bread crumbs 2 tsp. baking powder 

1 c. milk 1 egg 

A tsp. salt A little flour 

Roll stale bread into coarse crumbs. 
Soak crumbs overnight in milk. In the 
morning add salt, well beaten egg and 
enough flour sifted together with bak¬ 
ing powder to make a soft batter. Beat 
well. Cook on hot griddle. 
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’fa'im Women Oonoene 

Annual meeting of U.F.W.A. deals with many matters of interest 
to rural people — By Marjorie Stiles 


T HE thirtieth annual convention 
of the United Farm Women of 
Alberta was held recently in Cal¬ 
gary. In her annual address Mrs. 
M. E. Lowe, president of the U.F.W.A., 
reported an increase in membership, 
which now numbers 1,965, in 111 locals. 
Fhere were about 150 delegates, and 
another 100 visitors at the convention. 

“Health and education top the list of 
studies and will continue to do so until 
a greater measure of opportunity in 
these is provided in our rural com¬ 
munities. In the study of Health In¬ 
surance, we discovered that 41,000 Can¬ 
adians died during the war, while 130,- 
300 babies lost their lives in the same 
period. The war has ended—but the 
loss of Canadian babies continues.” 
x This high infant mortality rate, Mrs. 
4 owe declared was due to the higher 
leath rate among rural babies. Medi¬ 
cal services are unevenly distributed; 
ne-third of our population live in 
iities of 30,000 or over, and 55 per cent 
|)f our doctors practise there. For this 
•eason, she said, the U.F.W.A. should 
jack to the limit, principles set out by 
he Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture, whereby a health insurance plan 
must include everyone and should be 
,nanced out of Dominion consolidated 
avenue. 

Having modernized the machinery of 
jcal administration of education, Al- 
>erta has done nothing to reduce the 
ocal property taxes as has been done 
n some provinces, Mrs. Lowe said. A 
equest was made for the provincial 
:overnment to assume 50 per cent 
•f cost of education. 

Mrs. Lowe expressed disappointment 
hat in the recent competition in de¬ 
igns for small homes, sponsored by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
loration, Alberta architects (who un¬ 
derstand the problems of western con¬ 
traction) failed to include plans for 
a>rm houses. The judges reported no 
■jew techniques or use of new building 
Materials. 

Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
ion included one requesting that rural 
lectrification be extended as soon as 
qssible. Another that the U.F.W.A. 
?,quest the Alberta Government to set 
p a Rural Housing Committee to fur- 
ish plans for building and remodelling 
arm homes. And one asking that Cen¬ 
tal Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
evote a fair share of money voted to 
; by the Canadian Government for re- 
sarch in housing to carry on actual 
esearch and provide plans for build- 
lg and remodelling farm homes. 

I In her report on Rural Housing, Mrs. 
Torrie voiced disappointment that 
■thing on a provincial scale was be- 
g done to improve living conditions in 
irm homes. The district home econo- 
lists have conducted demonstrations 
u the use of electric appliances in 
icalities served by rural electricity. 
Ians are said to be under way to or- 
anize study groups in rural areas for 
ome improvement. 

The teacher shortage prevails 
iroughout North America, Dr. Swift, 
eputy Minister of Education, said 
hen addressing the convention. We 
lust increase salaries and make work- 
ig conditions more attracting to retain 
jod teachers in the profession. Tie felt 
e must assist in the transition 'from 
igh school student to worker, pointing 
it that one day a boy is a student—th& 
ext week a truck driver, expected to x 
;sume adult responsibilities. Only in 
ich professions as medicine and nurs- 

I g was the training period long enough 
I make this change without difficulty, 
fe School of Agriculture was also 
ing excellent work in this respect. 


Dr. Swift said another serious prob¬ 
lem was how to maintain efficiency in 
the skill subjects such as reading, spell¬ 
ing and arithmetic, when modern soci¬ 
ety demands so many extra subjects, 
as music, contemporary social studies, 
typing, etc., which were all good sub¬ 
jects, but encroached upon the time 
formerly used for drill. To offset this, 
Dr. Swift maintained we must evolve 
better teaching techniques and pro¬ 
vide better materials, especially work 
books for reading. 

Mrs. R. Stetson, Edmonton, described 
the work done in Alberta for children 
with poor eyesight. Studies are made 
up in special cards with very large print 
for use in the home; while two sight¬ 
saving classes are held, one in Calgary 
and one in Edmonton, for afflicted 
children. Twenty-five blind children 
are taken from Edmonton in a specially 
designed railway coach under escort 
to school in Brantford each September 
and returned to their parents in June. 
Mrs. Stetson urged parents with af¬ 
flicted children to get in touch with 
the Canadian Institute for the Blind. 

The Department of Education was 
commended in undertaking a province¬ 
wide test of grade six students, so that 
efficiency of teaching methods and 
pupils’ proficiency will be available for 
reference. The first attempt to teach 
science of agriculture in public schools 
is under way at Cardston, with a 
special instructor in Animal Husbandry 
and Farm Mechanics. “I wish to stress 
need for larger government grants and 
the value of audio-visual instruction,” 
concluded Mrs. Stetson. 

I'HE U.F.W.A. program was somewhat 
* curtailed by joint sessions with the 
U.F.A. to discuss the amalgamation of 
the three farm organizations in Alberta 
and future strike action. If a merger 
should be effected, provision vflk made 
for a women’s organization,-»als of 
which could be organized by sk farm 
women interested in furthering the 
interests of agriculture; the name of 
which would be chosen by the U.F.W.A. 
On the question of strike action, should 
it arise, a resolution was passed request¬ 
ing that the matter be discussed with 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul¬ 
ture; and before a strike could be 
called 75 per cent of the U.F.A. mem¬ 
bers would have to vote in favor of 
such action. 

There were 96 resolutions sent in 
from the locals for discussion—a baker’s 
dozen on education—four requesting 
the Borstal System of training juvenile 
delinquents—several on income tax, 
with emphasis on exemption of a set 
income for farmers’ wives. Grounds for 
divorce were asked to include five years 
of insanity; desertion for at least three 
years; cruelty. The Federal govern¬ 
ment was asked to assume responsibility 
for treatment of arthritis and cancer. 

It was pointed out that the quality of 
manufactured goods has deteriorated; 
to offset this, the U.F.W.A. requested 
W.P.T.B. Standards Board be retained, 
and goods be graded according to qual¬ 
ity, and so indicated on the label. 

“We are demanding our school 
teachers be better trained, but what 
training do we prescribe for mothers?” 
asked Mrs. V. I. Flint, Beaverlodge. 
She felt a complete physical examina¬ 
tion and serological test for syphilis 
before marriage, and for expectant 
mothers, would save thousands of dol¬ 
lars and result in a greatly improved 
health of the nation. 

To''pffset the rising tide of divorces, 
pre-mjV'ital guidance was asked for, 
“Resolve • (1) That literature covering 
the emc/tional, homemaking and legal 




Baked by The 

CANADIAN SHREDDED 
COMPANY LTD. 

NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 




Start the day with the quickest, easiest HOT 
breakfast ever. Just put 2 Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits in a dish — quickly pour hot milk over biscuits. 
Sweeten with sugar or honey. It’s a grand-tasting way to help 
provide energy aplenty for busy mornings. Rich in hearty 
goodness and brimful of natural flavour — NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT is made from 100% Canadian whole 

wheat with all the beneficial 
bran and wheat germ. Noth¬ 
ing is added! Every crisp, 
honey-brown shred is honest, 
nourishing wheat! 


SW-37FP 



FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO. 

Founded in 1890 


PATENTS 

CECIL C. KENT: Manager 
(Fellow of the Pat. Inst, of Canada) 
Registered Attorney: Canada and U.S. 

PARTICULARS FREE. 

310 C.P.R. Bldg. Winnipeg 


D p C I washes woollens, dresses for 3c without 
H C L. cleaners. Leaves silk and woollens soft 
and glossy. Retains original color. Great for dishes 
and glassware. Suds will amaze you in hot or cold 
water. Keeps hands soft and white. 

F.O.B. Winnipeg. Money back ffi OZ. AO* 
guarantee. 1 u JAR... 

WILLIAMS MFQ. CO. LTD. 

607 Young Street_Winnipeg, Man. 
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for Home Curing 




Vaseline 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


in-laws. Dr. Morley found that if he 
could steady the young couple through 
the period of re-adjustment, the mar¬ 
riage usually turned out successfully. 

To a request that the sensational 
type of children’s radio program be 
abolished Mrs. Anne Peters said this 
was one field where the individual 
could do a great deal by writing a per¬ 
sonal letter to the radio station, com¬ 
mending suitable programs and criti¬ 
cizing sensational ones. 

“Let us do our part in re-establish¬ 
ing Europe’s displaced persons,” de¬ 
clared Mrs. R. Johnson, convener of 
immigration, “But let our immigrants 
be chosen for their skills, physical fit¬ 
ness, and ability to fit into our way of 
life.” A resolution was passed requiring 
an extensive medical examination for 
all immigrants. 

Pay for nurses in training, to attract 
more to the profession was requested by 
Carstairs Junior U.F.A. 

“Let us crusade for scientific examin¬ 
ation and treatment for sex perverts,” 
demanded Mrs. Harold Riley. She 
pointed out that sometimes the fine is 
only five dollars, and that offenders 
are very often repeaters of this offense. 
Suspension of drivers’ licenses of those 
convicted of drunken driving was also 
advocated. 


aspects of marriage be provided with 
the marriage license; (2) that litera¬ 
ture and guidance covering the physi¬ 
cal aspects of marriage be provided by 
the doctor taking the blood-test re¬ 
quired by law in Alberta.” By special 
request of delegates, copies of this re¬ 
solution are being sent to Ministerial 
Associations, Medical and Nursing As¬ 
sociations, and the Women’s Service 
Board of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Speaking on this motion, Mrs. Stiles 
said pre-marital clinics had been held 
with success in Saskatoon, Vancouver, 
and Montreal, but would not help the 
rural population. If printed literature 
were provided on application for the 
marriage license (which is the first 
legal step towards marriage), it could 
serve as a basis for an interview be¬ 
tween the young couple and the offi¬ 
ciating minister and doctor. 

Rev. Frank Morley said he heartily 
endorsed this resolution; that he in¬ 
sisted on an interview before marriage 
in which he pointed out the problems 
and responsibilities of marriage. He said 
during the last two years, he has had 
as many as three couples come to him 
in one day for assistance and guidance 
through marital difficulties. Differ¬ 
ences were caused by sex, money and 


Splendid Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In YourKitcher 


Saves Big Doll ars. No Cooking 

Yes ma’am, right in your own kitcher 
you can easily mix a cough syrup tha 
can be depended upon for quick results 
and gives you about four times as mud 
for your money. And it’s no trouble— 
it’s so easily prepared. 

You’ll need a syrup. Make it by stir 
ring 2 cups of granulated sugar and on 
cup of water a few moments, until dis 
solved. No cooking needed. Or you cai 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, insteai 
of sugar syrup. 

Now get 2% ounces of Pinex from an: 
druggist, and pour it into a 16 oz. bottle 
Fill up with your syrup. There you havi 
16 ounces of splendid medicine for cough: 
due to colds. It lasts a family a lonj 
time, and tastes fine—children love it 

You’ll say it’s your favorite cougl 
treatment. It loosens the phlegm, soothe, 
the irritated membranes, and helps cleai 
the air passages. Eases the soreness, ant 
lets you rest at night. 

Pinex is a special compound of prover 
ingredients, in concentrated form, wel 1 
known for quick action on throat anfi 
bronchial irritations. Just try it, and p 
not pleased, your money will be refunded 


Now On Its Way— 

From US To YOU! 


EATON’S 

Spring and 
. Summer 
Catalogue 
for 1947 

434 Pages! 


Every Item Backed By 
That Famous 
Guarantee: 

Goods Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded 


We send you all materials for 
making these attractive 
needlework designs 
By ANNE DeBELLE 


March is a busy season but even so 
it’s fun to keep a bright piece of needle¬ 
work on hand to fit into relaxing leisure 
moments. These numbers were selected 
specially for that reason. They’re easy 
to do and all materials for working 
them can be ordered. 


/T. EATON C° 

Winnipeg can. 


mn 

BLfSS 


BLANKETS 

AND 

WOOL BATTS 


Send us your 

SOFT WOOLLEN RAGS OR WOOL 

and we will make them into high quality good;s 
All washing, carding, spinning and weaving is doty 
in our own mill. We specialize in prompt delivery* 
Prices and other specifications upon request. I 

GOLDEN FLEECE WOOLLEN MILLS LTD. 

MAGRATH, ALBERTA 


God Bless Our Home 

Design No. 900. “God Bless Our 
Home” Sampler, stamped on nice- 
quality ivory linen 9 inches by 14 inches. 
Price 50 cents. Threads 15 cents. 


DESIGN No. 900. 


Get-Acquainted Club 

Through social correspondence thousands year 5} 
meet their “ideal.” Write today for list of eligibles 
Many Canadians. Simpson, Box 1251, Denver, Colo 


Crocheted Mosaic Luncheon Set 


SECURE FROM YOUR DEALER: 


NOT WELL? . . 

Use KLEER-AWAY! Investigate, 
bother. FREE sample—literature. 
Box 146, Vancouver 4, Canada. 


No brewing. No 
Herbal Health, 


LEARN SHORTHAND, TYPING, 
BOOKKEEPING, ACCOUNTANCY 

Any business subject at home. For par¬ 
ticulars write 

HOME STUDY INSTITUTE 

(M.C.C. Schools) 

301 Enderton Building Winnipeg 


FIRST aid 


FOR 

THROAT IRRITATIONS 

and 100 other uses 

m\ ,ars 

10c, 15c and 25c 

TUBES 

— J&SL lSe» 20c and 25e 


Design No. C-296. 

We can send you the carpet warp to make this pretty crocheted set. Small 
pieces can be used on small occasional tables. The large piece can be used as a 
runner for dressers, etc. Pattern is No. C-296, price 20 cents. Two skeins of carpet 
warp (v L . pound) 64 cents. 

GOOD IDEAS—our catalog of neeedlework is full of interesting designs you 
will want to make. Price 20 cents. All patterns shown in the book are available 
from The Country Guide’s Needlework Department. . 


j city ___ 

! Please send . qts. of Finish for Lino- 

I leum [ ] or Wood [ ] 

f I enclose $. or send C.O.D. [ 1 vii 

I C.P.R. [ ] C.N.K. [ ] 
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CHRISTIES 

means 




CRACKERS 


The first bite will tell 
you that Christie’s Pre¬ 
mium Soda Crackers are 
really crisp, truly oven- 
fresh. At your grocer’s, 
always ask for Christie’s 
— the crisp crackers. 

Christie's 

Biscuits 



Christie's 

premium 

SODA 

CRACKERS 

SALTED 


rsWING PIANO — BY MAILl 

Twenty specialty prepared lessons for $5.00. Com¬ 
plete theory; lessons on boogie woogie. All chords [ 
explained with inversions and examples. Scales | 
with fingering, etc. You need no teacher. Order to¬ 
day, don’t delay. Advance Popular Piano School, | 
1800 Rae St., Regina, Canada. 




YOU MAY PREPARE 

for the Grade XI and XII departmental 
examinations through our correspond¬ 
ence course. Free information upon re¬ 
quest to 

M.C.C. SCHOOLS 

334 Portage Avenue Winnipeg 


USE A LAXATIVE? 

Be Sure You’re Taking 
the Right Kind! 


Ex-Lax is effective, all right—but 
effective in a gentle way. It won’t 
weaken or upset you. It won’t 
make you feel bad afterwards. 

— it’s not too strong! 

Ex-Lax can be taken with com¬ 
plete confidence. Although it has 
a fine chocolate taste, its action 
is thorough and dependable. 

— it’s not too mild! 


Ex-Lax is one laxative that avoids 
extremes. It works easily and 
effectively at the same time. In 
other words, Ex-Lax is 

— the Happy Medium! 


ft EX-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 
Only 15c. or 35c. 


BE SAFE AT 
HOME 

Continued from page 85 


TyiEDICINE should be kept out of the 
reach of children, and poisons 
should be well labelled and locked up if 
possible. Never take medicines in a poor 
light, as there is always the danger of 
not taking the right bottle off the shelf. 
Old razor blades should be carefully 
wrapped up and thrown into a special 
container. Keep a first-aid kit handy 
in the bathroom, and instruct every 
responsible person in the household as 
to its use. 

Stairways are the scene of many ac¬ 
cidents. Worn or torn treads and boards 
should be replaced immediately, and 
never left to do tomorrow. If carpeting 
is used be sure it is firmly and securely 
tacked in place. Never have loose rugs 
at the top or bottom of stairs. Adequate 
handrails of a good sound construction 
ase also a must for the safe stairway. 
Children and older people especially 
need these. A good height is 42 inches 
measuring from the edge of the tread 
to the top of the handrail. All over¬ 
head obstructions should be removed 
to prevent bumped heads. Painting the 
stair treads a light color will help visi¬ 
bility. Stairways should always be lit 
as adequately as it is possible to help 
prevent accidents. 

Litter such as brooms, cans, toys, 
waste baskets, laundry hampers, etc., 
seem to find their way to the stairs. 
It is a dangerous practice and one that 
encourages falls. Keep all the stairs 
in the house free of objects, and teach 
children to store their toys in a safe 
place. Never attempt to go up or down 
stairs with such large loads that you 
cannot see properly. Make two trips, or 
get the help of another person. Avoid 
carrying hot liquids or sharp objects 
up the stairs. If there are small chil¬ 
dren in the house, install gates at the 
top and bottom of the stairs. 

Basements should be kept as free as 
possible from litter and accumulation 
of articles. Racks may be built for stor¬ 
ing windows, screens, tools, and other 
equipment to keep it safely out of the 
way. Whitewashing or lightening the 
walls in dark corners and stumbling 
places will help cut down this hazard. 

With the coming of rural electrifica¬ 
tion it is wise to acquaint yourselves 
with the dangers which the careless 
handling of electricity will present. 
Touching electrical fixtures with wet 
hands or cloth may cause a fatal shock. 
When installing wires in the home have 
the job done by an expert. He will see 
that they are properly insulated. Worn 
wires for irons and toasters and other 
household equipment are a hazard and 
should be repaired. 

When looking around your home for 
possible danger spots or unsafe prac¬ 
tices others may come to your atten¬ 
tion. For the family’s sake these should 
be corrected as soon as possible. Safety 
in the home comes only if a continuous 
lookout is kept for hazards and pit- 
falls which may lead to accidents. 

A booklet titled “At Home, At Work, 
At Play, Prevent Accidents” has been 
published by the Robin Hood Flour 
Mills. It contains a wealth of informa¬ 
tion about safe practices in everyday 
life. Throughout the 47 well-illustrated 
pages, safety measures are stressed for 
all parts of the home, the back yard, 
porches and garages. Hazards occurring 
at work in the barn and barnyard, in 
using farm equipment, in the handling 
of animals, fire, electricity and tools 
are presented. Playing safely is em¬ 
phasized, pointing out hazards in hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, care of children, and traffic 
in the city and country. The free book¬ 
let is available from the Robin Hood 
Flour Mills in most of the leading cities. 



A different medium-gloss finish. Brings 
new life to living-room, bedroom, bath and 
kitchen walls and woodwork. Self-smooth¬ 
ing, it flows freely under brush and dries 
overnight. Choice of smart colors. All 
washable. Write for new free booklet. 

w Wholesale Distributors: 

The T. H. ASHDOWN HARDWARE CO., Limited 

Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 
BOGARDUS-WICKENS, Limited. Vancouver 


PURE GRAY 


THE UFE OF THE SURFACE 




Always make sure your mail is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay in filling your order. 
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Paulin's Peerless Cream 
Sodas. 

Attractively packased 
in three popular sizes. 


ummzm 


IN ENGLAND NOW 


Continued from 84 


thing. But you have your real friends 
in just as often and they eat what you 
have and enjoy it with you. And if they 
have to clear away afterwards and help 
with the washing up, they take it as a 
matter of course. You will do the same 
for them when you go to their house 
because nobody has any maids. Occa¬ 
sionally we manage a party for the 
children although it does use up the 
butter and sugar. Nobody grudges the 
children their fun and after all they 
never wanted a war. Another way that 
is becoming increasingly popular is for 
two or three young mothers to get to¬ 
gether and give a joint children’s party. 

Rationing has put an end to insin¬ 
cere hospitality but of the really true 
kind there is no slackening; it is very 
satisfactory to know that if you are 
asked anywhere now you truly are 
wanted. In that way if in no other, 
rationing has done us a good turn. 


FOR TINTING IN COLD WATER 

To keep curtains and under- 
things fresh and dainty, just 
dip them in cold water to 
which has been added 
a little Ampollina dye. rR-3. 


HUDSON'S 


GIRLS WHO KNOW 

very enthusiastic about this 

HIGHER TYPE i 


Pointers on House Planning 

1I7HEN planning a house don’t cramp 
™ yourself for room space. The extra 
space doesn’t cost much if no new 
rooms are added. For example you may 
be planning a bungalow 24x28 but the 
rooms may seem rather small. Adding 
another four feet to the length and 
making it 24x32 would require addi¬ 
tion material for 96 square feet of floor 
space, 26 yards more of inside walls and 
ceiling, about 80 square feet more of 
outside wall and 128 square feet more 


Easier — Daintier — More Convenient 


A HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY PRODUCT 


of roof. A few feet more of base board 
would be necessary. But the house will 
have the same number of doors and 
windows, the same cross partitions, the 
same end walls, the installations will be 
the same, and the labor cost will not 
be greatly increased. Over 800 cubic feet 
of space is added to the bungalow and 
the extra length may mean that the 
rooms, or some of them, are very much 
more convenient in size. 

Another point worth remembering 
is that for economy of construction and 
heating, the square or rectangular de¬ 
sign is superior to an L or T. The idea 
is illustrated in the drawing. Note that 
the same amount of outside wall is re¬ 
quired to enclose the full square as the L 
design. The loss of heat through these 


Greaseless Suppository Gives 
Continuous Medication for Hours 
Easy To Carry If Away From Home! 

Here’s one of the most effective methods 
ever discovered for intimate feminine clean¬ 
liness. And you can readily see why it’s 
become so popular among highly intelligent 
and exacting women in this country—it’s so 
much easier, daintier and more convenient 
—so powerful yet absolutely harmless and 
leaves no tell-tale odor. It’s called Zonitors. 

Positively Non-irritating — Non-Smarting 

Zonitors are greaseless, stainless, snow-white 
vaginal suppositories. When inserted, they 
instantly begin to_ release their powerful 
germicidal properties and continue to do so 
for hours.Yet they are safe to most delicate 
tissues. Positively non-burning, non-irritating, 
non-poisonous. 

So Easy To Carry If Away From Home 

Zonitors actually destroy offending odor. 
Help guard against infection. Zonitors 
immediately kill every reachable germ and 
keep them from multiplying. Buy Zonitors 
at any drugstore. 


(Each sealed in 
separate glass vial) 
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(MAZING HCW , 

,. Sof* - Era 


IT’S THRIFTY AND WISE TO USE SUNSET DYES! 


Preventive and corrective suggestions to overcome effects of 
rough and cold weather—By Loretta Miller 

•—- — either to split at the 

» . I sides or snap off com- 

f* I pletely. Beginning early 

'» in the season to prepare 

L* Jk the nails for the cold, is 

r X wAsA one solution to the P rob_ 

f Iem - Repeated appli- 

fejaBKB Jv cations of brittle nail 

1 cream or oil, or pure 

s '■ Jg* lanolin, massaged over 

the nails every day or 

jffPl tw0, wil1 serve as a 

splendid preventive 
i against breakage. Once 

the breakin S and spht" 
i', wLm ting have started, dou- 

Jl/ ble up on the use of oil 

‘Ski or cream ’ massaging it 

over the nails, and 
around them, every ; 
morning and night. 

Tender scalp and 
straight, stringy hair 
often come with cold 

weather. Though hair 
may be difficult to man¬ 
age, a scalp condition 
often causes real dis¬ 

comfort, especially when 
one attempts to change 
the part or rearrange 
the hair. If you try a new hairdo during | 
the winter, and your scalp rebels, better 
wait until warmer weather. 

Repeated brushings every night, fol¬ 
lowed by a light scalp massage, and 
perhaps a very, very light application 
of pomade or brilliantine, will do won¬ 
ders with the hair. Pampering by brush¬ 
ing serves as exercise to the hair, while 
the brilliantine tends to off-set the 
dryness, and both work to do away with 
limp, unruly hair, as well as hair that 
tangles easily. 

Heavy winter clothes that swish and 
rub against shins often contribute to 
chapness and soreness that makes even 
the touch of stockings unwelcome. 
Camphor ice rubbed over the sore¬ 
ness each night before going to bed, 
will work to do away with sensitive skin 
and go far toward warding off the next 
day’s irritation. Soothing hand or skin 
lotion, or your favorite skin balm may 
be used in place of the suggested cam¬ 
phor ice. Let me repeat, there are al¬ 
most as many remedies for preventing 
and correcting weather-beaten skin, as 
there are skins. So if one suggestion 
doesn’t work, by all means try an¬ 
other. It is impossible to give a “cure- 
all” for every type of skin and every 
condition. The trial and error method 
will acquaint you with the right pro¬ 
cedure for your needs. 

Elbows that get rough and upper 
arms that chap, as well as hands that 
are red, rough and sore, should be given 
as much soothing lotion as the skin will 
drink in. It is only by making frequent 
applications, and working each well 
into and over the skin, that weather- 
touched skin will be made smooth. 

When cold causes your nose to red¬ 
den, and if you are to be out of doors 
for any length of time, you might like 
•to know about the various types of 
foundation that do a thorough job of 
covering the skin. These foundations 
are usually applied with a sponge, pad 
of cotton or a brush, and come in tones 
to match the natural complexion. A 
light dusting of powder used on the 
foundation will prevent “red-nose” 
during your outdoor exposure. 

You’ll find such protective and cor¬ 
rective methods as those outlined today 
will serve a double purpose. While ward¬ 
ing off or correcting winter damage to 
the skin, the lubricants used on hands, 
nails, hair and face will also do much 
to make next summer’s beauty routine 
easier. 


can steal away a woman’s beauty! 


Jeanne Crain , star of 20th Century-Fox Films analyzes 
the results of her complexion care. 


B EAUTY fades when a woman’s face 
grows pale—when her freshness 
is failing—her energy runs low. Yes, 
and these signs often come from a 
blood condition. If you have them, 
you may have a Borderline Anemia, 
a mild anemia due to a nutritional 
deficiency of iron. 

The red cells in your blood may be 
too puny and faded. They may be 
weakened to the point where they 
can’t transmit full energy to your 
body. Many people — women, men 
and children—drag through life with 
this Borderline Anemia. 

How Ironized Yeast Tablets 
Build Up Your Blood and Vigor 

So, if your color is poor—your energy 
low and this common blood condi¬ 
tion’s to blame—take Ironized Yeast 
Tablets. They are formulated to help 
build up faded red blood cells, and 
thus restore vigor. Of course, con¬ 
tinuing tiredness and pallor may be 
due to other conditions—so consult 
your doctor regularly. But in this 


Borderline Anemia, take Ironized 
Yeast Tablets to start your energy 
shifting back into “high”—to help 
restore your natural color! Take them 
so you can enjoy life again! 

*A mild anemia due to a nutritional defi¬ 
ciency of iron. 


M ARCH hangs over our heads 
and its cold, blustering weather 
nips at cheeks and fingertips. 
Soap and water cleansings 
take the already dry skin more parched 
ian ever, and powder stands out on 
le face like a mask. Even usually well- 
ehaved hair reacts to the season, and 
ither hangs limp and straight as the 
roverbial poker, or becomes brittle 
nd tangles easily. Fingernails snap off 
r split. Lips crack and rouge cakes on 
iem. Shins get red, rough and sensi- 
ve, and hands seem awkward when 
tey’re chapped red. Altogether it’s not 
re season when good looks come 
isily. One must know how to prevent 
jauty-mishaps or be prepared to over- 
:>me them. 

One finds there are almost as many 
:medies as there are skins. One com- 
exion takes kindly to an application 
: almost any greasy beauty cream ap- 
while another’s 


BORDERLINE ANEMIA 

why it can make you 
TIRED • PALE • LISTLESS 


Energy-Building Blond. This is 
a microscopic view of blood 
rich in energy elements. 
Here are big, plentiful red 
cells that release energy to 
every muscle, limb, tissue. 


Borderline Anemia. Many have 
blood like this; never know 
it. Cells are puny, faded. 
Blood like this can’t re¬ 
lease the energy you need 
to feel and look your best. 


[ied after exposure, 

Dmplexion must be protected with a 
dn film of the vanishing cream type 
preparation before exposure. Or, per- 
ips application upon application of 
othing lotion used after soap and 
iter washings will be the way to keep 
in lovely. Certain hand lotions con- 
in special soothing agents that seem 
pecially to be effective on the facial 
in, and may be used before make-up. 
! many as three applications may be 
id at one time, massaging over each 
til all stickiness disappears from the 
■face. When even a light dusting on 
powder looks like a mask, it’s well 
remove all powder at once. Then 
100 th over the skin a thin film of 
fcion before putting on the make-up. 
lis invisible foundation serves to hold 
ake-up and makes it blend with the 
in tone. 

Colorless lip pomade, or those ever 
lightly tinted, should be used on all 
is before going out in severe weather 
wind. This soothing lip “dressing” 
ay be used as the only lip make-up, 
it may serve as foundation for more 
orful rouge. Sports enthusiasts, both 
?n and women, find a good lip pomade 
essential part of their sports equip- 
>nt. Children, too, whose lips are 
jily irritated and cracked by the cold, 
il find soothing relief in the pre- 
posure use of pomade, 
if your nails are at various lengths 
that no two fingertips match, blame 
it weather. Extreme cold makes the 
Is dry and brittle, causing them 


IMPROVED, CONCENTRATED FORMULA 


N OW at last here’s an extraordinary 
new dye that easily, safely, economi¬ 
cally tints or dyes every kind of material 
—including Nylon, Celanese, and 
mixtures—fabrics you could never safely 
dye before! You can depend on getting 
perfect results on all fabrics with Sunset—- 
a truly quality product I Buy at your 

favorite store today! 

R2-46 


make sure your mail is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay In filling your order. 
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For a Brighter, Lighter, Happier Home 


Have Plenty of 

Cofeman Light! 

Yes there’s nothing like the warmth, 
cheer and happiness of a well-lighted home. 
And there’s nothing like a Coleman Lamp 
to fill a room with dependable, friendly 
light. Have plenty of light in the rooms 
where all the family work, read, sew and 
study. 

GOOD LIGHT COSTS SO LITTLE! 

A Coleman "Light-Maker” Lamp is an in¬ 
vestment in better living. It costs so little 
for so much light—why not enjoy all you 
need. New Coleman Lamps are available 
now—ask at your Hardware or General 
Store about them. 


Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., Ltd. 




lllllllllllllllllllllEllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Always make sure your mall Is properly addressed, and that you have signed your name 
and address to your letter or subscription order. Any omission will 
cause delay In filling- your order. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


Styles lei hflalch 



mm 


No. 3032—Play togs for the small \ 

boy or girl. Cut in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, / ^ 

and 10 years. Size 4 overalls and 'J 

jacket require 3 yards 35-inch fabric; il 

No. 2166—An attractive and new 1 j ft \ ’ 

three-piece bolero outfit. Cut in sizes /1 ill f/jfla \ 

10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size I Uyull^mM 

16 bolero and skirt require 2Vi I IH//Hi —y*-- 

yards 54-inch fabric; blouse requires j H T - V 

1% yards 39-inch fabric. 'ua* flffl M: 

No. 2160—A youthful dress with \ \ j 

clean-cut lines. Cut in sizes 11, 13, \ I / 

15, 17, and 19 years. Size 15 requires \ I 

3% yards 39-inch fabric or 2'4 yards 
54-inch fabric. 

No. 2927—A fresh looking wrap-around housedress. Cut in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 46, and 48 inches bust. Size 36 
requires 4 yards 35-inch fabric, 3% yards braid. 

No. 2683—A dainty nightgown that has perfect fit. Cut in sizes 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust. Size 16 
requires 2% yards 39-inch fabric with % yard all-over lace and % 
yard ruffling or lace. 

No. 2722—Good fit and lovely appearance are 
combined in this slip and pantie set. Cut in sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust. Size 36 requires 2% yards 39-inch 
fabric for both. •« 

No. 2640—A flattering dress for the mature 
figure. Cut in sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 years, 

36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust. Size 36 

requires 3% yards 39-inch fabric. jh - / H 

Patterns 15 cents each. I /ftjffiaiaB 


Be sure to state correct size and number of 
pattern wanted. 

Write address clearly. 

Send 15 cents for Spring and Summer maga¬ 
zine which includes a complete sewing guide. 
Illustrated in color, presenting many pages of 
charming pattern designs for all ages and 
occasions. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Patterns 
Winnipeg. 


2640*7- 

SIZES 
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If it’s a new Singer you want — here’s good news. Deliveries are 
steadily increasing. Select and order the model of your choice 
without delay. 

. . . Or does your present Singer need repairs? Your Singer 
Sewing Center will see to that! Either way means smooth easy 
sewing. 


It’s the lifetime dependability of a Singer that makes it so satis¬ 
factory. And with a Singer, you can count on low-cost maintenance 
through the years. Also, for your convenience, Singer services and 
sewing needs are always available. 

It’s no wonder Singer has been the favorite with farm women 
across the country for nearly a hundred years! 



QUICKLY, EASILY ELECTRIFIED! 



If later desired, Singer treadles can be converted to electric-operation 
... by the installation of Singer electrical equipment, consisting of 
motor and Singerlight illustrated, and foot control. 

■aa C* For your protection — Singer sells its machines only through 
Singer Sewing Centers identified by the famous red “S” trademark 
on the window — never through department stores or dealers. 

SINGER 

SEWING CENTERS 


LIBERAL ALLOWANCE ON YOUR PRESENT MACHINE 

Machines now available in limited quantities on budget terms . . . 
write to your nearest Singer Sewing Machine Company headquarters 
listed below. 

424 Portage Ave. 254 Yonge St. 700 St. Catherine St. West 
Winnipeg, Man. Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. 

Just fill in the coupon below according 
to your needs. The necessary information 
will be forwarded to you promptly. 


SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 

Sjnger Sewing Machine Company 

Without obligation please send me: □ Illustrated folder describing Singer 
Sewing Machines now available. □ Address of nearest Singer Sewing Center 
for machine repairs, parts and supplies. 

Name.:... 

Address. 

City.Prov. 

P.S. Three helpful illustrated booklets now available — 25ff each or 3 for 65^1 

□ Dressmaking Guide □ Home Decoration Guide 

□ Make-Over Guide 


Copyright U.S.A., 19473 h Tht Singtr Manufacturing Company. All rights rrstrvtd for all countrits. 

















CORDAGi 


COMPANY* LIMITED * VANCOUVER * NEW WESTMINSTER 
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a ripe apricot or peach won’t hold u 
long. The market for them appears 1 
be pretty well limited to Canada; an 
come any kind of financial slump, £ 
that people couldn’t afford to pay bi 
prices for fruit or buy so much of it- 
well . . . 

Incidentally, even if you are the tyj 
of gambler who likes to risk all h 
eggs in one basket, it’s not easy to gf 
an orchard that is all one kind of frui 
All apples, yes, but usually of seven 
varieties; and other fruits, pears, apri 
cots, peaches, cherries, are usually four) 
mixed in with apple and each other i 
a sort of fruit salad a la tree. Afte 
you’ve picked peaches a few days an 
found how itchy the peach fuzz ca 
be in the creases of arms and necl 
you’ll be glad if you don’t get a who: 
orchard of them, and echo fervent! 
the old Okanagan’s prayer—“Lord, sen 
us a peach that has no fuzz and a 
apple that needs no spray!” 

And there it is. I’ve tried to give yc 
both ideas of the situation here. Mar 
fruit growers in B.C. seem to ha) 
plenty of money and excellent caif 
many still drive cut-down monstros 
ties of 1929 and 1930 vintage. Th< 
have better homes, on the averag 
than the prairie farmer. On the oth 
hand, when I first came to live in tl 
Okanagan in 1937, it was amazing ho 
few fruit farmers made a living 1 
fruit-growing alone; most of the 
worked out for others, or in packinl 
houses, or had another income son! 
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SO you WANT TO GO 
TO THE COAST ? 


Continued from page 5 


and it is usually only the top prices 
you hear quoted—are for the very finest 
quality of the best variety of apples. 
These are the Macintosh, Delicious, 
Newton, and Winesap; but they aren’t 
the only varieties grown. In fact, there 
are about 200 others,- and many of them 
bring in less than half the returns that 
the best kinds do, though they cost just 
as much to produce. 

I’ve seen a 1939 price statement of 
$1.00 for 22 boxes of off-variety apples. 
If you pay a high price for an orchard 
of these “off varieties” or even an or¬ 
chard with poor trees of the better 
varieties, expecting to reach top prices 
—well, you’ll be disappointed to say the 
least. 

Don’t be too willing to believe care¬ 
less talk of crops of “a thousand boxes 
of apples to the acre” either. Some or¬ 
chards do give such crops—but most 
produce in alternate years—heavy one 
year, light the next. The average 
throughout the Okanagan is about 300 
packed boxes per acre over a period of 
years. Of course, those are packed 
boxes; when you pick the fruit in the 
orchard, putting it loose in apple boxes 
and filling them about three-quarters 
''full, you’ll get more; but it takes about 
10 of these “loose boxes” to make seven 
packs. 

As standard apple-tree planting is 
about 60 trees to the acre, 300 packs 
per acre works out to an average of 
seven loose boxes per tree. Orchardists 
will proudly show you single trees that 
produce 40 and 50 boxes in one year; 
but you don’t see an acre of them. The 
average is still seven boxes. 


LOOP IN & 
JAGOEM 
SERIES 


W HAT about other fruits than apples? 

Pears are a little higher in price, 
perhaps a little cheaper to grow, don’t 
yield quite as heavily, probably. “Soft 
fruits”—cherries, peaches, and apricots 
—yield heavily and steadily and have 
no expensive spraying; some growers 
maintain that they bring in double 
what apples do. Pour tons of cherries 
to the acre at 16 cents a pound with 
perhaps five cents a pound off for ex¬ 
penses, or five tons of peaches at $105 
a ton, with perhaps $150 expenses per 
acre, compare well with 300 boxes of 
apples at $1.50 per box, and expenses of 
70 cents per box. All estimates of cost 
of production are merely vague ap¬ 
proximations; ask any farmer . . . ! 

But the soft fruits are touchy fruits; 
a late frost can ruin a crop—indeed, 
they can only be grown in the south 
half of the valley; a rain when they 
are ripe will split and spoil cherries, 
and a hailstorm may do the same for 
peaches and apricots. They are perish¬ 
able stuff to market, too; whereas 
apples can be kept in cold storage for 
months or shipped all over the world; 


chute too much on the top ste 
whether the mild, less windy winter! 
sufficient compensation for summe 
long dry searing; and whether you 
room enough there. Many prairie fc 
feel cramped on the little farms si 
rounded by trees; others are oppress 
They aren’t hig 


by the mountains, 

3,000 to 5,000 feet, but they are close 
some find them too close. 

Speaking of altitudes, Okanagan La 
itself is only 1,100 feet above sea le\ 
and much of the orchard land 1 
between that and 1,400 feet, so it 
really lower than much of the prairi 
What else can I tell you? Few flies a 
mosquitoes, an occasional rattlesna 
back in the hills, fair fishing, fair hui 
ting for deer and pheasants, sumn 
nights are cool enough for sleepingl 
most parts. I 

Come and see for yourself if the! 
anything I’ve forgotten—but as f 
Scots would say, come canny, ladq 
come gey canny. j 


There’s a 
“SENTRY” 
Rope for every 
Job. 


Prairie Agents 

STANLEY BROCK 
LTD. 

Winnipeg, Calgary 


Sentry” Rope 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION “THE GUIDE 1 


A power spraying outfit on an Okanagan fruit farm. 
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'The Gountlu fio\j and Gill 


Willie In The Wind 

By Mary E. Grannan 
riLLIE was watching a little chicka¬ 
dee. He would fly from the haw- 
>rn bush, to the old stone fence back 
the barn, then to the bare brown elm 
that stood by the roadside. Then 
{"would spread his wings again and 
jr high up into the sky, cut a few 
)ers and come back to the hawthorn, 
flllie sighed. The chickadee heard 
“What’s the matter, Willie?” he 
rped. 

Oh,” sighed Willie again. “I wish I 
wings, that’s all.” 

Why?” asked the chickadee. 

’Cause,” said Willie. “I’d like to fly 
ough the air like you do. You have 
h fun up there, and I have to stay 
jn here on the ground.” 
ihe chickadee cocked an interested 
Ld. “You don’t have to have wings, 
[lie, to fly through the air,” he said, 
flllie now cocked an interested head, 
it how else can you do it?” 
let the wind to help you. She’s 
st obliging and she’s very strong in 
month of March. If you want me to, 
go up there and tell her to come 
fn and get you.” 

flllie was a bit afraid of what the 
might do, so he said to the bird, 
she might just toss me any old 
be. I don’t want to go any old 
[re.” 

5he will take you any place you 
it to go,” said the chickadee. “I 
|w she will.” 

fell,” said Willie, “send her down 
I’ll ask her.” 

the chickadee went back into the 
found Old Mother Wind, who was 
|t obliging and who came right down 
/here Willie stood in the barnyard, 
[ello, Willie,” she said. “The chicka- 
' tells me you want to ride in the 

es,” said Willie, “I do—I do. Will 

[ take me up there, Mother Wind?” 
es,” said Mother Wind. “Where do 
want to go, Willie?” 
want to go as high as the stars, 

I use . . and Willie laughed. “I’ve 
ys wanted to see what’s inside of 
Big Dipper. Will you take me up 
s, so I can find out?” 
fes,” said the Wind. “I’ll do that 
you. Move out into the open, so I 

I get a good sweep at you.” 
llie moved into the centre of the 
yard. The wind swooped down, 
Willie from his feet and carried 

I away. But just as he was passing 
corner of the barn, a jutting nail 
ht Willie’s belt, and he was stopped, 
lother Wind! Mother Wind! Come 
Come back! I’m caught on a 
cried Willie. 

Ie wind came back. She looked at 

3 . He was hanging there as solid 
ie bare brown elm stood on the 
side. She played around him—sent 

1 little breezes and big gales; but 
lould not loose Willie. The chicka- 
was very excited and chirped so 
y that Willie’s father who was 
ing inside the barn came out to 
vhat was the matter. 

|ood gracious!” he cried. “What on 
are you doing up there, Willie. 
| did you get up there anyway?” 
le wind carried me,” cried Willie. 
| was taking me to see inside of the 
er. Please get me off here, Dad, so’s 
go.” 

I d went into the barn and got a 
;r. When he got Willie down, he 
lim to go into the house and stay 
Nothing Willie could say could 
k his father change his mind. The 
lay when Willie saw the chicka- 
iat little fellow said that Mother 
would have nothing more to do 


L ET the March winds blow! Already your thoughts are turning to Easter time 
and spring, for this year Easter Sunday comes early, on April 6. Even at this 
time of year the signs of spring are in the air. Your mother and father perhaps 
have discussed the arrangements for the setting of the hens and seeding the grain. 
The whole family has looked over the seed catalog and each one has pictured for 
himself the beautiful blooms that are going to spring up in the garden this 
summer. You listen to all this planning with interest for you have a share in the 
family plans as well as your very own plans for Easter time. 

A surprise Easter gift for Mother—yes to be sure! What will it be? Try mak¬ 
ing a book mark from a piece of colored ribbon about six inches long. Cut three 
or four brightly colored flower heads from old magazines or greeting cards and 
paste them even spaces apart on the ribbon. 

Here is also an Easter card for you to make to accompany your gift or to give 
to some friend. Truce the rabbit, Easter lily and flower pot on small pieces of 
paper, then cut them out and paste them on a sheet of paper 4 by 5 inches, as 
shown in the sketch, and color them. Now mount your card on a larger colored 
sheet of paper. The Easter colors are: 
green, mauve, yellow and white; use 
them for your bookmark and Easter 
card. 



with Willie and his trip to the stars. 
Mother Wind said that Willie’s father 
knew best. So Willie has never seen 
what is inside the Big Dipper. And he 
blames it all on a nail. 


What Do You Want To Be? 

Have you thought of becoming 
a Librarian ? 

1JOR those of you who enjoy reading 
* here is an opportunity to earn a 
living by reading extensively. What a 
joy for all you bookworms! Ask your¬ 
self this question—do I like books and 
people? If so here is an excellent career 
for you. 

Public libraries are becoming bright, 
attractive places which are of interest 
to adults and a joy to the young people. 
Often libraries arrange educational Aims 
for the public as well as programs with 
guest speakers. Most large libraries 
have special rooms for young folks to 
read the books they are interested in. 
Attractive displays of books around the 
room are made to encourage people to 
explore them. So you see the librarian’s 
work has variety. 

The librarian’s main work is to know 
the answer to any question she is asked 
or to know where to find the answer. 
It is of great value, you see, to have an 
inquisitive mind. Just think of the 


If you haye a “detective mind” you 
will enjoy tracking down all kinds of 
information. If you love to explore old 
books and rare manuscripts and above 
all if you are a real book lover the 
career for you is library work. Write 
to the registrar of several universities 
in Canada and receive more informa¬ 
tion on librarian’s courses.—A.T. 


many questions a librarian must be 
asked in a single year! What a store 
of knowledge she builds up for her¬ 
self while helping other people to find 
the information they seek! 

Public libraries are not the only 
places where you will find employment. 
Museums have libraries, research la¬ 
boratories have scientific libraries, 
newspapers, advertising agencies, tele¬ 
phone companies, broadcasting com¬ 
panies and motion picture companies 
all keep an up-to-date library where 
a qualified librarian is employed. 

What training do you require? Com¬ 
plete your high school matriculation 
course choosing the courses which in¬ 
terest you the most whether it be 
mathematics, science or English. Now 
you enter university and take a four- 
year course in general arts. Then you 
must spend one year at a library school. 
Not every university offers a course in 
library work so you may have to go 
to another province to complete a 
librarian’s course. 

Your hours of work will not be regu¬ 
lar if you become librarian in a public 
library for the libraries are open in 
the evenings to allow workers to get 
books after their working hours. How¬ 
ever, you work an eight-hour day with 
a morning or an evening free. 


How Successful Will You Be? 

By Walter King. 

'THIS test will help you discover your 
* chances of success in life. It is based 
on the “laws of success” formulated by 
Napoleon Hill, author of “Think and 
Grow Rich.” Whether you score high or 
not, it will help you see just where you 
are falling down. The correction of some 
of your weak points now may prove to 
be the turning point of your career. 

Check off the questions to which you 
can truthfully answer “yes;” The 
method of scoring is explained later. 

1. Have you decided what you are 
going to be? 

2. Are you doing all you can to pre¬ 
pare yourself for your life’s work? 

3. Do you feel you are usually a suc¬ 
cess at whatever you try? 

4. Are you a good mixer at a party? 

5. Do you save money systematically? 

6. Do you keep a diary, collect stamps, 
or follow a hobby persistently? 

7. Do you take hold and do things 
without waiting to be told? 

8. Have you ever held any responsible 
position in your school or club? 

9. Are you good at thinking up new 
ideas? 

10. When blocked in your efforts in 
one direction do you keep on trying 
other ways until you win out? 

11. Do you tackle what has to be 
done speedily and with vim? 

12. Do you usually try to do a little 
more than is necessary just for good 
measure? 

13. Have you good control over your 
tongue? 

14. Have you good control over your 
feelings? 

15. Do you make and keep friends 
easily? 

16. Do you try to be mannerly? 

17. Are you a hard worker at home 
and school? 

18. Do you try to think things out 
carefully before acting? 

19. Can you settle down to one task 
until you have completed a worthwhile 
piece of work? 

20. Do you like studying? 

21. Do you get along well with other 
people? 

22. Do you respect the other person’s 
ideas? 

23. Do you try to avoid making the 
same mistakes twice? 

24. Does a failure help to spur you on 
to greater efforts? 

25. Do you look for the best in other 
people? 

26. Do you practise the Golden Rule? 

27. Do you enjoy good health? 

28. Do you take care of yourself; eat 
and sleep regularly, wash and bath 
often, keep your teeth clean, and dress 
neatly? 

29. Do you make better than average 
marks at school? 

30. Are you of a cheerful disposition, 
"not easily discouraged? 

Now for your score. The following 
chart refers to the number of “yes” 
answers: 

27 to 30. Tops, (if you deserved it). 

24 to 27. Looks good. 

20 to 23. Better than average. 

16 to 19. You will get by nicely. 

12 to 15. Weak. 

Below 12. Too bad. 
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Please print plainly. 



O UR esteemed contemporary Mac¬ 
lean’s carries an article by Hugh 
McLennan in its March 1 issue in which 
it is alleged that Canadians are behind 
the times. A. E. White, Coronach, 
Sask., takes exception to the charge 
and sends the picture above, which he 
obtained 30 years ago, to show how far 
ahead of the times we really are. Mr. 
White could have added, for the benefit 
of supporters of the old order, that this 
happened in the era of private enter¬ 
prise, before Saskatchewan was cap¬ 
tured by those dreadful Socialists who, 
we understand from The Financial Post, 
are driving decent people out of the 
province. But he is vague about the 
output of this canning enterprise and 
The Guide must publish the picture 

without further details. 

* * * 

W HILE I fully agree with your edito¬ 
rial that labor disputes should be 
settled at the conference table, I’d like 
to point out to you that a loss of 
4,521,620 days is not such a stupendous 
loss as you seem to indicate. If it is 
spread over the whole working popula¬ 
tion of Canada, it must come to much 
less than the comparative total for the 
United States, which has been com¬ 
puted as equal to only two national 
holidays. — J. R. Nystrom, Kandahar, 
Saskatchewan. 

* * * 

I AM sorry to see a growing tendency 
in The Guide to use more of those 
small drawings which are supposed to 
be funny. I do not object to good jokes, 
well illustrated, but the <?nes you use 
are drawn like the horrible comics 
which seem to be the staple of Ameri¬ 
can newspapers. In the first place most 
of them are not funny. In the second 
place they set a very poor standard of 
art work. For instance the cartoon by 
Wishart on page 46 of your February 
issue was one of the worst I have seen 
in a long time. Your art editor suffers 
from strabismus.—A1 Cheesman, Red 
Deer. 

* * * 

D OES anyone ever write to tell you 
how much they like The Country 
Guide? I have a habit of telling people 
it is my favorite magazine. I like the 
colored covers so much that I have 
used them over other pictures in some 
of my frames. Where do you get them 
from?—Mrs. M. E. Graham, Parkhill, 
Ontario. 

* * * 

B ETWEEN ourselves, getting covers, 
or for that matter any art work, is 
one of the biggest headaches in pub¬ 
lishing magazines in Canada. There are 
many budding artists in Winnipeg, and 
elsewhere in the West, but as soon as 
they reach a fair degree of proficiency 
they go to Toronto or preferably to New 
York where opportunities are greater. 
Most of The Guide covers are bought in 


New York, some of them from Cana¬ 
dians who have gone there. Occasion¬ 
ally your art editor, who Mr. Cheesman 
regards as cock-eyed, sketches the 
draft of a cover picture and sends it to 
England. English artists are in a class 
by themselves for certain kinds of 
water color work. The Santa Claus 
head on the Christmas cover came 
from England. Occasionally The Guide 
uses colored photographs such as the 
one on this month’s cover, taken by 
Nick Morant at Banff. The photographs 
give us deep, rich colors, but as a rule 
they do not tell the stories that can be 
told with an artist’s brush. This editor 
has one test for a cover. Does it tell a 
story? For that reason it is hard to per¬ 
suade him to use a picture of a vase of 
flowers, a, bowl of fruit, a bathing 
beauty, or a dead fish flanked by a dead 
rabbit and a couple of dead prairie 
chickens. We often wonder if our sub¬ 
scribers think we push this idea of a 

story cover too far? 

* * * 

IJAVING been canvassed recently by 
** a representative of the Progressive 
Educational Corporation, whose books 
I don’t want, I am quite prepared to 
believe the stories about the Progressive 
Evangelical Society, whose creed I 
don’t support and the Progressive 
Small Loans Guild whose precepts I 
suspect are the same as they were be¬ 
fore they took the three golden balls 
down from in front of the shop. I think 
the use of the word “Progressive” has 
now gone to ridiculous lengths, and I 
invite The Country Guide to start a 
crusade against it. We all know what 
a Conservative is, a Liberal, and a 
member of the Labor party, and most 
of us will allow a degree of sincerity 
to people who openly avow those 
political faiths. We all put our tongues 
in our cheeks when we first began to 
hear of Liberal-Progressives. The term 
Labor-Progressive is an open and 
avowed fraud. And John Bracken’s 
adoption of the term Progressive-Con¬ 
servative was just a clumsy attempt to 
prove that the spots had been washed 
off the leopard. This fatuous business 
has been carried to such lengths 
that intelligent people now regard the 
use of the word “Progressive” in a title 
as a mask behind which some decep¬ 
tion is screened. Will The Guide lead 
the way back to honest labels?—Geo. 
Wiebe, Regina, Sask. 

* * * 

IJOY and dog. Good combination for 
" a story. There’s a world of affection 
and understanding between a boy, wise 
in the ways of the out-of-doors, and 
an alert courageous dog. There are 
many adventurous incidents awaiting 
a pair like Danny and Big Red in these 
northern woods and fields. Clarence 
Tillenius, who knows animals does the 
illustrations. You’ll like it. 
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